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FOREWORD. 




An American traveller, while complaining of 
the scanty information abont Agra and Delhi in a 
popular guide book, remarked :— 

“ I may not care to read all that’s written ; but 
if I do, I like to know it's all there.” 

In the present volume an attempt has been made 
to give in greater detail than is usual in guide 
books an absolutely correct description of Agra. 
Its archaeology, architectural features aud historical 
associations are set forth in a more exhaustive 
manner than. the tourist has ever before had laid 
out for his guidance. 

In a city whose historical associations date Iron 
other dynasties than the present, whose palaces 
have at times biased with oriental splendour while 
their dim zenanas were peopled with the favourites 
of Moghuls. Where the pattering bangle-stepped 
tread of intrigue would overthrow a minister or 
hurl an Emperor from his throne. In a city such 
« Agra, that has experienced the outbreak of a 
mutiny and reverberated to the cannon of re¬ 
bellious sepoys ; at other times lapsing into the 
somnolent lethargy of an Eastern city ; it is small 
wonder that the filtering dust of tradition has in 
many instances choked up the well of truth. It- is 
this unfortunate feature that the present guide tries 
to efface. The greatest pains have been taken to 
ensure historical accuracy, and it is hoped that the 
present volume will fill what is an undoubted want, 
namely, a faithful cicerone f<» this most interesting 
Indian city. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS 


TO 


AGRA 


AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


History of Agra from the earliest times. 

[This record consists of events'which occurred at Agra, both 
from causes intrinsically local, and otherwise f and in 
order to make the latter intelligible, brief accounts arc 
given of the events which led up to them. Interesting 
particulars are also interspersed regarding the chief 
characters who played their parts on the historic stage of 
Agra ; and some places and buildings, of which detailed 
descriptions are hereafter given, are incidentally noticed. 
The Mutiny too of 1857, as regards its connection with 
Agra, has not been neglected.] 

There is no authoritative information regarding the 
derivation of the name Agra, and the attempts to 
connect it with agar or “salt pan,” dgar or “house,” 
dg ov “fire,” dgu or “earlier,” and' the Agarwala 
banids, are far from convincing. More probable is it 
that the Sanskrit root “ gr” embedded in Agra, indi¬ 
cates its existence from prehistoric tirae.s, either as a 
fortified city, or a city with a citadel. And the grounds 
for believing that Agra can boast as hoary an anti¬ 
quity as any city in India, are fairly well established. 
Tradition favours an antiquity for Agra coeval with 
the earlier immigrations of the Aryans, or upwards of 
2,000 years before Christ; and popular belief, based r 
more or less reliable legends, connects Agra with t 
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/of the Pandavas, in about the year 
(gra was, therefore, doubtless ruled from 263 to 
223 v.c. by* Asoka, the great Maurya king of Magddha 
(Behdr), who, though born a worshipper of Shiva, 
became a convert to Buddhism in 244 B.c. That 
this supposition is based on valid grounds, may be 
concluded from a discovery lately” made by Mr* F. O. 
Oertel, the Executive Engineer of Agra. He unearthed 
close to the Jahangiri Mahal in the Agra Fort, a 
short length of a wall or foundation, built with huge 
well-moulded bricks, which he thinks may be a Jain or 
Buddhist relic, and regards as “undoubtedly the 
remains of some very ancient building or buildings, 
which occupied the site of the Fort, possibly a couple 
of thousand years before Akbar selected it for his 
residence. ” 

The first recorded mention of Agra, is by the Persian 
poet Salman, who died in 1134*; and the author of 
the Tdrlhh-v Ddudi states that Agra, which had been 
a great Hindu stronghold since the days of “ Kans *' 
(Kanishka), was so utterly ruined by Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, that it remained an insignificant village till 
the reign of Sikandar Lodi. When Mahmud sacked 
Agra in about 1018, he demolished a strong fortress 
there, which had existed since the time of K&nishka, 
the Saka (Scythian) conqueror and Buddhist king, 
who reigned in the first century of the Christian 
era. The Fort at Agra, according to the TdHkh-i - 
Ddrtdi , was used by Kanishka as a state prison. 

Tt is further countenanced, by both history and 
tradition, that a fortress at Agra was destroyed and 


* According to Salmon, the fort of Agra was, after a desperate 
assault, captured from one JaipAl, by Mahmtfd, the Pathtfn ruler of 
Ghazni, surnamed But-ShUar< or “ Image-breaker.’* Regarding 
this stronghold, the poet writes:— 

“ Seen from afar amid dust-laden clouds, 

The citadel loomed forth, severe and grand.” 

is poem is mentioned by the Emperor Jabtfngfr, in his Memoirs. 









History. 

4iany times, but presumably, always 
^aite ; and attention will subsequently be drawn 
to the undoubted connection between these forts and 
the existing fort built by Akbar.* * * § 

After being sacked by Mahmud, Agra regained some 
of its importance, and remained for nearly two centuries 
in the possession of the powerful Chauhan Bajputsf 
principally, whose chief, Visala Eh'wa of Ajrnir, over¬ 
threw the Tuar Rajputs in 1151, and added Delhi to 
his dominions. Prithiraj or Rai Pithora,J one of the 
most renowned heroes of the Hindus, succeeded to this 
united kingdom in 1167, and in 1191 defeated with 
great slaughter, at Tiraori, Muhammad Ghori, the 
brother and general, of the Pathan§ ruler of Ghor, in ■ 
Afgh&nistan. 

When, two years later, Muhammad Ghori again 
invaded India, Prithiraj, having led against him the 
chivalry of a hundred and fifty Rajput States, was 
defeated and killed in a bloody battle fought at 
Thaneswar. Thus permanent Muhammadan rule 


* Oriental conservatism is nowhere more marked than in the 
matter of raising citadels on the sites of previously existing ones* 
A striking example of this is the fortress near Delhi, known as 
Purina Kiln, on the site of which originally stood the citadel of 
Indr£pr«ustha, erected about 1450 B.C., by the Ptfndu king Yudhis- 
tbira. On the same site were afterwards raised, the citadel of the 
Dilli of Anangpdl I, the DInp&na of Huroitydn, and the Sht : rgarh of 
8h£r Shah Sitr. Keene’s Handbook to Delhi , 6th edition. 

t There is also traditional mention of other Rajptfts occupying 
places not far from Agra, such as the Sikarwfas, at ratehpur Sikri, 
and the Mori's, at Kiraoli. 

+ Prithiritj, the son of Vis&la Pe'va and the daughter of the 
last king of the TutfCr dynasty, ascended the throne at the 
age of eight, and made Kila Rai Pithora, or Purana Delhi, his 
capital.' Chandra BtCrdai, the poet of the court of this hero, has 
sung his praises in the Prithiraj-my dsn, a poem of immense 
size, still popular among the Rtfjpn'ts. 

§ As a distinction will hereafter be made between the Patlnfn 
and Afghan rulers of India, it may be explained that though all the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan are, strictly speaking, Afghans, they 
themselves call those of their own race PathfCns who reside in the 
eastern parts of it. Emigrants from Afghanistan and their 
descendants are also similarly classified. 
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in India, and most of the defeated RajputSr 
miemted to the hills and deserts, now known as 


Rajput&na, where they founded kingdoms existing 
to this day. Delhi became the capital of the Pathan 
conquerors in 1206, whence, while some of the strong¬ 
est Ghori, Khilji, and Taghlak kings of this race 
reigned over nearly the whole of India till 1388, the 
Rdjput lords of Agra paid tribute to them, and were 
left unmolested. 

During the following reigns of weaker Taghlaks, 
many Rajput clans, including the Chauhans at Agra, 
shook off the Delhi yoke, as did also some rebellious 
Muhammadan governors ; and in the confusion attend¬ 
ing the terrible invasion of Timtir in 1398,* the 
sovereignty of the Delhi Pathans was all but extin¬ 
guished. Timur, after proclaiming himself emperor 
of India, departed for Samarkand, and this assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty, most methodically celebrated by 
Timur, established a dynastic claim, which 128 years 
later, gave India a line of Moghal emperors, to some 
of whom Agra owes its existence for centuries, as 
the home of unsurpassed architectural wonders, and of 
historical associations, second to none in either 
interest or importance. 

In 1405, after Timur had returned to Samarkand, 
Mahmud, the last of the Taghlak kings, came back to 
Delhi as the ruler of a kingdom restricted to the city 
walls. 


* Timrtr B6g or Timur Lang {Timur-i-lany or the lame Timtfr), 
vulgarized into Tamer laine, was a descendant of the Great Moghal 
conqueror, Chengiz Khlin or Jenghiz Khtfn, and, like Alexander 
the G.eat, his ambition was “the conquest and monarchy of the 
world.” During his irresistible march to Delhi (Old or Purana Delhi, 
comprising Kila Rili Pithora, Jah&npann, and Kila Siri), he captured 
upwards of a hundred thousand of his enemies, and had them 
slaughtered in cold blood, because they hampered his movements. 
For five days he allowed his troops to plunder Delhi, and when ho 
returned to Samarkand, laden with incalculable booty, he took with 
him legions of prisoners, including the wives and children of the 
noblest Pathan and Hindu families. 
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the Saiyad dynasty, a weak line of kit 
rtian race who succeeded the Taghlaks in 
"or less unsuccessful efforts were made to reduce 
to subjection both turbulent Rajputs and revolted 
Muhammadan governors, who had asserted their 
independence and founded kingdoms. 

Ala-ud-dfn, the last of the Saiyad kings, resigned in 
favour >£ a powerful Afghan nobleman of his court, 
named Bahlol Lodi, who, during a vigorous reign from 
14:50 to 1488, crushed rebellion, extended his empire, 
and w as the first king of Delhi who established direct 
Muhammadan rule at Agra. 

That a fort existed at Agra at a very early period of 
its history has already been noticed, and tradition assigns 
to a Rdjpiit chief named Bddal Singh the subsequent 
erection of a fort here, named after him Badalgarh or 
“Cloud-Port.” The connection between these forts is 
nowhere recorded, bub under the law of succession 
ruling such structures —vide page 3 — Badalgarh was 
doubtless erected on the site of the earlier fort. And 
it is well established that Agra had & citadel, when 
Bahlol Lodi occupied it.* Hence, that Bddalgarh was 
at that time the citadel of Agra is as well assured as 
most historical facts; but when this citadel was so 
named, cannot now be decided. 

One of the first acts of Sikandar Lodi, who 
succeeded his father Bahlol Lodi in 1488, was the 
capture of Agra in 1492 from its rebellious governor, 


* The emperor JaMngir writes in his Memoirs: Before the 

time of the Afghan Lodis, Agra was a large city and had a fort.” 
Akbar’s historian, Abdl Fazl, mentions in his Ai?i‘i-Al'bari, an old 
Pathtfn fort »t Agra, and as the Pathftns antedated the Afghans as 
kings of Delhi, this fort roust have existed at the time of Bahlol 
Lodi—and was doubtless B&ialgarb. Which, however, of the Patfian 
kings,. who ruled at Delhi from 1206 to 1450, built the fort mentioned 
by this historian, is not stated ; and it is significant that, of the 
many historians of these kings, none record the building of 
this fort. It may therefore bo concluded that- Abitl Fazl, while 
intendimr to establish the antiquity of the fort in question, in¬ 
advertently fell into error regarding its origin. 
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than : and subsequently, other such pui 
6ns were undertaken by him. TurbuU 
luVwever, still continued in the country south 
Delhi, so Sikandar Lodi, in order to be within 
easier striking distance of it, moved Ids court in 
1502 to Agra, which then became the capital of 
India, and remained so for about a century and a lmlf. 
Sikandar Lodi is said to have built a city, and some 
remains on the left bank of the Jumna, opposite Agra, 
are believed to be its only existing remnants.He is 
also credited with building a fort at Agra, which prob¬ 
ably means that the notable earthquake of 1505, which 
levelled most of the buildings at Agra, damaged Bridal- 
garh so seriously that it was practically rebuilt by him, 
with presumablv improved defences, and, may be, intra¬ 
mural palaces. Btidalgftrh, up to Akbar’s time, is the 
only fort at Agra mentioned by historians ; and had 
Sikandar Lodi built a fort on either bank of the 
Jumna, there would surely be some traces of it m 

evidence. , 

Sifcandra, a suburb of Agra,, named after Sikandar 
Lodi, appears to have been a favourite resort of his ; 
hut all that now remains, connecting him With it. i« j» 
Mrddari or “summer-house” he built there in H9o, 
regarding which more has to be said hereafter. 

Sikandar Lodi was an accomplished scholar, a patron 
of letters, a skilful general, a successful administrator, 
^nd just and humane towards his Muhammadan 
subjects; but being fired bv religious ^eal against 
Hindus, he destroyed their temples, prohibited their 
pilgrimages, and built mosques in their sacred places 
He died at Agra in 1517, and his tomb, still in good 
preservation, is situated about U miles from Delhi 
close to the mausoleum of Safdar .Tang, on the road 


* The country north of the goods station of the East J. nd ** n *£*'• 
wav ur» to and including the village of Naraich beyond Rambtfghj 

being covered with mounds and traces of old buildings, is the reputed 
site of Siknndnr Lodi's city. 
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of Sikandar Lodi, who succeeded his father, 
kept his court at Agra, till he left it to suppress a 


►^ihi to the Kufcab Mlnar, Ibrahim Lot 
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formidable rebellion headed by his brother Jalal, 
whom, having previously imprisoned his other 
brothers in the fort at Hansi, he defeated and killed. 
Naturally of a cruel disposition, his tyranny now 
became so unbearable, that many of his nobles rebelled ; 
and Babar, the Moghai ruler of Kdbiil, who, as a 
descendant of Timur, regarded himself as the lawful 
sovereign ot India, taking advantage of this opportun¬ 
ity, inarched towards Delhi, to enforce his claim.* 
Ibrahim Lodi led his army against Bibar to oppose his 
advance and the two forces met at Panipat in 1526. 

The force under Ibrahim Lodi consisted of one 
hundred thousand horse and foot, and a large number 
of elephants, to oppose which Babar had but twelve 
thousand troops of all arms. The battle raged fiercely 
from sunrise to sunset, but eventually the superior 
discipline, courage, and artillery of the Moghala 
prevailed, and when fifteen thousand of the flower of 
the Afghan army, including Ibrahim Lodi, had fallen, 
the remainder either surrendered, or fled in confusion. 

Immediately after his victory, B&bar sent a detach 
menfc under bis son llumayun, to seize the treasury in 
Badalgarh, while the day following, he had himself 
crowned at Delhi, as emperor of India. The fort, 
after a short investment, surrendered to Humayun, and 
when, on the 10th May, 1526, Babar reached Agra, he 
occupied the palace of the Lodis in it. 

Next year, while engaged in suppressing Ibrahim 
Lodi’s rebellious nobles, Babar wasS attacked by a 


* The assumption by Timtfr of sovereignty ovor India has already 
been noticed, and B£bar was the sixth in descent from this conqueror. 
Hence his claim. Though best known as Bilbar, or tbe “ Tiger,” 
his real name was Zahir-ud-din Muhammad. He was the son of 
Omar Shaikh, King of Farghana, situated east of Samarkand, and 
was born in 1483. He was a Turk of the Chaghtai tribe, but historians 
have classed him and his successors as Moghals. 
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g&jtfle combination of Hindus and Afghans, life 
Dgrdin Singh of Chitor, the most powerful of 
the Rajput chiefs. He completely routed this force, in 
a desperate battle fought at Khanwa, ten miles from 
Fatehpur Sikri. The chivalry of Rdjpat&ria, and many 
Afghdn chiefs, had flocked to the standard of Sangram 
Singh, as did also Mahmud Lodi, brother of the late 
King, with 10,000 men; making in all, a splendid army 
of over a hundred thousand. Bdbar’s advanced guard, 
of an army mustering less than ten thousand, was 
defeated with great loss, which so disheartened his 
comparatively small force, that some of its commanders 
advised a retreat to Kabul. Babar, however, having 
determined to hazard a struggle for his newly acquired 
kingdom, so successfully appealed to their religious 
zeal, and so inspired them with his own dauntless 
courage, that all swore on the Koran to conquer or die. 

The Moghal cannon, chained together, having been 
ranged in front, presented a solid barrier; behind 
which were posted infantry and cavalry, in alternate 
ranks. The enemy soon enveloped this small phalanx, 
and attacked it frequently, with such determined 
bravery, that Babar at one time feared defeat. After 
many such attacks had been successfully resisted, and 
when the enemy showed signs of exhaustion, Babar 
suddenly led into the heart of the battle a grand 
charge of his choicest veteran cavalry. So unexpected 
and resistless was this attack that it created a panic; 
and then the whole Moghal force advanced. The 
enemy was chased from the field with great slaughter, 
and among the dead were many Rajput and Afghan 
chiefs, who scorned to seek safety in flight. 

Babar and his nobles adorned with palaces, gardens, 
baths, wells, and roads, the left bank of the Jumna, 
from Husainpur N.-E. of the Taj, to Naraich N.-E. 
of Rambdgh, to make room for which, and also to 
convert an unsightly suburb into a beautiful pleasure 
resort, the city of Sikandar Lodi was probably levelled 
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'the ground, and its materials used for these 
adornments. It is known, that Babar built his palace 
of Charbagh in this suburb, and it probably stood east 
of Kachpura, where traces of walls and foundations 
of large buildings are still visible. 

Babar died in his palace of Charbagh in 1530. His 
remains, temporarily buried close to this palace, were 
subsequently interred at Kabul, in a spot chosen by 
himself. His tomb was seen by Bernier, and is 
mentioned in his Travels. Babar had a genial, sym¬ 
pathetic, and even jovial nature, and his love for the 
beautiful, made him ever long for the green hills and 
valleys of his native land.* 

Humayun, hearing that bis father was ill, had left his 
Government of Badakshan without leave and was 
present when Babar died. Three days after, he was 
crowned at the palace in Badalgarb, and during the ten 
years of his first reign, Agra was more often his capital 
than Delhi ; but he was almost constantly at the head 
of his forces in the field. 

He retreated to Agra, after his defeats by the 
Afghan Sher Shah Sur, at Buxdr, in 1539, and at 
Kanauj in 1540. The Moghals, while attempting to 
escape, after the disastrous battle of Buxar, plunged 
into the Ganges, in which 8,000 of them were drowned. 
Humayun too, having plunged into this stream on 
horseback, was rescued, when sinking, by a bhisti or 

* Erskine’s translation of the W<rtMtt»i*BAbri or Memoirs of 
Biibar,” should be read to understand the character of this great 
man. Few monarchs have ever made such confessions. The hair* 
breadth escapes and adventures of his unfriended youth ; the 
campaigns of his maturer life ; his enjoyment of scenery ; his repent* 
ances, exaltations, and depressions, and even his orgies, are 
described with such candour and bonhomie , as to endear him to his 
readers. Some of his remarks about India are as forcible now an 
when made nearly four centuries ago :~ 4< We wore disgusted with 
three things in Hindustan ; one was its heat, which was unbearable ; 
another, its strong winds, which carried everything before them ; 
and the third, its dust, which found its way into every nook and 
corner of a house.” A splendid MSS. of the Wakiat-i-BfCbri is 
preserved in the Agra College Library. See Appendix A. 
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Her, who floated him across on his 
^ ,*~w.'~tag. The story goes, that on reaching 
Agra, Humayun allowed his rescuer to sit on his 
throne for half a day, with absolute power ; the result 
being that the bhisti very sensibly enriched himself 
and his friends. 

On the second occasion, Sher Shah followed him to 
Agra, and took possession of Badalgarh. Humayun 
fled, and after many adventures and hardships, was 
hospitably received in Persia. 4 

Sher Shah Stir assumed the empire of India in 1540, 
and so commenced the second Afghan dynasty. He made 
Agra his permanent residence, but his numerous 
military expeditions and the building of his cPy at 
Delhi, probably left him no time for the architectural 
embellishment of Agra ; and to him may, perhaps, be 
attributed the demolition of the buildings erected by 
Babar and his nobles on the left bank of the Jumna. 
Sher Shah, when in want of building materials, had no 
scruples in obtaining them from structures formerly 
erected, and among such demolitions for building his 
city of Delhi SWrshahi in 154*2 may he mentioned the 
razing by him of Kila Siri, with its superb palaces, 
built by Ala-ud-dfn Khilji in 1303.t That the palaces 
at Agra of the hated Moghals shared a similar fate 
for the same purpose is highly probable; and no 
difficulty presented itself in transferring their dis¬ 
mantled materials from Agra to Delhi by river. 


* During his wanderings, utter the decisive battle of Kanauj, 
H um£y dn married a beautiful £irl of fourteen, named Hamid a Bano, 
and in 1542, she gave birth to a son, at Amnrkot. He was at the 
time absent from home, but joyfully received the nows, and. named 
his son and heir, Jnldl-nd*din Muhammad Akbar. Not being' in a 
position to cive the largesses usual on such an occasion, he distri¬ 
buted musk among: his followers, saying: “May my son’s fame 
spread throughout the world, like the odour of. this periume . 
And his prayer was granted. The son of the fugitives, Humayun 
and Hamida, was afterwards Akbar the Great, one of the mightiest 
and most enlightened sovoreifc is of the world, 
t Sc e “Kila Siri” in the sixth edition of Keeuo’s Handbook to Delhi. 
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besieging the strong fort of Kalanjar in 1 
>hah was mortally injured by the accidental 
explosion of a powder magazine ; but he lived to hear 
of its capture on which he exclaimed—“ Thanks to the 
Almighty God ! " and immediately expired Sher Shah 
was an exceptionally skilful commander; and so tolerant, 
just, and vigorous a ruler, that law and order reigned 
throughout his empire.* 

Jalal Khan, the second son of Sher Shah, on hearing 
of his father’s death, marched rapidly to Agra, and 
usurped the throne in 1545, with the title of Islam Shah 
Stir. He is, however, best known as Salim Shah Sur. 
Slier Shah’s eldest son, Adil Khan, being of a retiring 
disposition, but faintly resented this usurpation, and 
on being granted Bidna in Rajputana, relinquished his 
right to the throne. Soon after Salim Shah attempted 
to take his brother’s life, and this led to a rebellion. 
But Adil Khan and his supporters were defeated, and 
he disappeared altogether. It is recorded that Adil 
Khan, while marching towards Agra in 1546, stopped 
at Fateh pur Sikri to visit Shaikh Salim Cliisti, who 
was to become so celebrated in, future years. 

Salim Shah had often to leave Agra to fight rebel¬ 
lious Afghans, and much of his time was devoted to 
the building of his fort of Salimgarh at Delhi, and 
to the completion of his father’s city of Delhi jShershahi. 

It may be conjectured that he built, a palace within 
Badalgarb from the fact that a spot, originally in that 
fort, is known as Salimgarh, though no buildings of 
his time now exist on it. 


* This Afghtfn, whose real name was Farid Khtfn, killed a tiger 

while out hunting, and so acquired the title of Shfr or “ Tiger.** 
Observing, while employed bv Btfbar, some defects in the Moghul 
military system, he conceived the idea of making a supreme effort 
to re-estaldish Afghan rule. In this he succeeded, and from the 
position of a private soldier, raised himself to that of a king. His 
mausoleum at Stfsartfm in Bengal surrounded by a reservoir of water 
a mile in circumference, is ono of the noblest existing specimens 
of Afghan architecture. 
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_ Shah, who, like his father, was a brave soldier 

and a successful ruler, died at Gwalior in 1552, leaving 
an only son twelve years old, named Firoz ; and even 
before this event there were rumours and alarms 
connected with Humayun, who having possessed 
himself of the throne of Kabul, was preparing to 
regain his lost position in India. Mubdriz Khan, the 
maternal uncle of Prince Ffroz, having murdered 
him three days after his father’s death, succeeded Salim 
Shah under the title of Muhammad Adil Shah Siir. 
He was an incapable and profligate ruler, and was 
driven from power in 1554 by a revolt of his disgusted 
nobles, headed by his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Ibrahim Khan Siir, who, after seizing Delhi and Agra, 
established himself at the latter as Sultan; and then 
followed a period of confusion seldom surpassed in 
the history of any country. No sooner had Ibrahim 
Khan seated himself on the throne, than Ahmad 
Khan Siir, a nephew of Shdr Shah, assumed the regal 
state under the title of Sikandar Shah Siir. After 
defeating Ibrahim Khdn, he took possession of Agra 
and Delhi ; but almost immediately had to start for 
the Punjab to oppose Humayiin’s advance from Kabul. 
Ibrahim Khan then attempted to regain Agra, but 
was defeated by Himu,* Adil Shah’s prime minister, 
near Kalpi and again at Midhakur. 

It was also in this year that a terrible famine 
visited Agra, and that Baidalgarh was shattered by the 
explosion of a powder magazine—a catastrophe which, 
as Salim Shah’s palace of Salimgarh was situated on thi 
highest ground in that fort, probably utterly destroyed it. 

While the Afghans were engaged in an internecine 
struggle in the eastern districts, Humayun marched 

* Hlrau was originally a low caste Hindu shopkeeper, who was 
made superintendent of markets by Salim Shah. His extraordinary 
abilities, howover, raised him to the highest distinction in both- 
cabinet and held ; and ho was, as long as ho lived, the main stay of 
Adil Shah’ c throne. Ho enjoyed a well-earned reputation as one 
of the greatest generals of his time. 
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rfidia with 15,000 veteran Moghal horse, and was 
joined at Pesh&war by his son Akbar, and his friend 
and general Bairam Khan, with a select body of troops 
from Ghazni and Kandahar. Sikandar Shah Stir 
opposed him at Sirhind wi th 80,000 men and a large 
train of artillery and elephants. In the hotly con¬ 
tested engagement that followed, Humdyun, Akbar, 
and Bairam were in the thickest of the fight. The 
Afghans were defeated with great' slaughter, and 
Sikandar Shah fled to the hills. Humayiin immediately 
despatched flying columns to seize Delhi and Agra, 
while he, after an absence of fifteen years, re-entered 
the former more leisurely. Six months after he resumed 
the throne, Hmnayun met with an accidental death at 
Purana Kila, near Delhi, in January 1556. 

At Humayfin’s death the Afghans made a supreme 
effort to regain power. After retaking Agra and 
Delhi, Himu advanced with an army of at least 
100,000 men and 2,000 elephants, to clear India of the 
Moghals, who, under Akbar, a boy not quite fourteen 
years old, mustered only about *20,000 strong. This 
prince having, a month after his father’s death, been 
crowned as Emperor at Kalamir, acted on the advice 
of his tutor and general Bairam Khan, whom he had 
raised to the dignity of Khan Khanan or “ Prime 
Minister,” and marched with his small force from 
Nowshera in the Punjab to give battle to his 
formidable foe. Alarmed by the multitude of 
advancing Afghans, Akbar’s commanders advised a 
retreat to Kabul; but the young Emperor, without 
committing himself to an opinion, left the matter to 
the decision of Bairam Klidn. This general, as Akbar 
hoped, advised an immediate advance and attack; 
and so great was his reputation and influence that 
the small Moghal force determined to rival the 
exploits of their ancestors under Babar. 

A hotly contested struggle ensued at Panipat, in 
which the Moghals signally defeated their enemies 
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lured 1,500 elephants, besides tlleii 
adversary Hirnu. 

Hirriu, while in the thick of the fight, had an eye 
pierced by an arrow, which made him fall back on his 
elephant. His troops thinking him dead, lied in 
disorder. Hirnu plucked out the arrow, and, while 
attempting to rally his force, was captured by a body 
of Moghal horse. When brought to Akbar, as the 
greatest trophy of the battle, Bairam Khan advised 
the young Emperor ro kill him. Akbar refused to strike 
a helpless man, on which Bairam Khan drew his own 
sword and severed Himu'shead with a blow ; at the same 
time he hinted to Akbar that ill-timed clemency had 
been the cause of all the misfortunes of his family. 

Akbar first came to Agra in 1558, and, on this occa 
sion, 41 took up his residence at a spot now occupied by the 
villages of Sultanpur and Khawaspur, shortly after¬ 
wards moving to the old fort of Badalgarh” ;* and thus 
Commenced his life-long connection with Agra. 

Though, for many years, Akbar was actively crushing 
rebellion and extending his empire, he frequently 
visited Agra; and it was on one of these occasions 
in 1565 that he commenced the razing of Badalgarh, 
and the erection on its site of the citadel now known 
as Akbar’s Fort or the Agra Fort. During a previous 
visit in 1563, a general named Adham Khan, assassina¬ 
ted Akbar’s foster father Azam Khan in the royal 
palace, and was hurled by order of the enraged emperor 
from the parapet of Bddalgarh.f The razing of 
Badalgarh is popularly attributed to the damage done 


* Gazetteer of Agra , by fcf. B. Nevill, 1905. Carlleyle thinks that 
when Akbar first came to Agra, ho encamped in a garden, in which 
were subsequently erected Kam£l Kh£n’s shrine and well, close to 
which now stands the lately built Agra Road Station on the 0.1.P. 
Railway. Abtfl Fazl writes in his Albarndnui “ His Majesty made 
Agra the capital of the empire, and in the third year of the reign, 
took up his residence in the citadel formerly known as Bftdalgarh.” 

f A full account of this incident will be found under the heading 
“ Adham KMnV Tomb,” in the 6th edition of Keene’s Handbook to 
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the explosion of a powder magazine in 
^ Vi>0 was subsequently occupied by Ibrahim Khan 
Stir, Sikandar Shah Stir, Humayun, Hfmu, and by 
Akbar himself, the actual reason for its demolition 
inust h$ve been the emperor's wish to have a citadel 
entirely of his own making. It is further significant 
that the damaged condition of Bddalgarh is not 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir in his Memoirs : 
in these he simply states that, before his birth in 1570, 
his father Akbar " had an old fort on the bank of the 
Jumna’' levelled to the ground, and then “ built on its 
site a fort of red sandstone so magnificent that men 
who have travelled through the world maintain that 
they have seen the like of it nowhere during their 
travels.” Various dates are assigned to the commencement 
of the new for.t, but the weight of authority is decidedly 
in favour of 1565, when the Emperor returned to Agra 
after hunting elephants in Dholpur and Narwfir* It 
was built by Kasim Khan, the State Mlr-barh, an office 
variously rendered as “ Collector of Port Duty' 
(Shakespear’s Dictionary), “ First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty,” and “ Commander of the Boats.” Authorities 
differ widely regarding the time expended in the 
building of the Fort; but that this period was about 
eight years, is supported b} 7 the fact that when Akbar 
in°1574 commenced his long residence at the completed 
palaces of Fatehpur Sikri, his fort at Agra was ready 
for occupation. 

Dd/ti According to the Tabakat-i-Akbari , Azam Kh/tn wan mur¬ 
dered in 1566 ; but even so, Btfdalgarh and not. Akbar s Fort, must 
have witnessed the tragedy, for as the erection of the latter was 
certainly not commenced earlier than 1565, not even the found- 
ation* of its walls could possibly have been completed m 1560. this 

fact is important in connection with versions of the tragedy, which 

have it that Azam Kh£fa was stabbed in either the l)(w.<n-i-am or the 
Blwiin-i-Kb&s of Akbar’s Fort, and that Adham Kbdn was hurled 
from the terrace on which they stood.” These places may have 
existed in B&lalgarh, but for obvious reasons, the attempts made to 
connect the existing fort with the deaths of Azam Khan and Adham 
Kh*n, are both misleading and futile. 
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466 he built the palace of Nagarchain, intending 
no doubt to occupy it, when the demolition of B&dal- 
garh made it impracticable for him .to live there any 
longer. Abiil Fazl states in his Akbarndma (com¬ 
pleted in 1602) that Nagarchain or u Town or Abode 
of Rest/’ was built in the village of Kalakralf; while 
Badaoni in his Mimtakhab-rildawdrikh (completed in 
1595), locates it in a place named Ghrdwali. Both 
these historians fix the distance from Agra to Nagar¬ 
chain at one far sang « 3:} statute miles nearly ; and 
give glowing descriptions of the new * city, replete 
with beautiful gardens and handsome mansions of 
courtiers, which soon sprang up in the neighbourhood 
of Akbar’s palace, after which it also was named 
Nagarchain. Within, however, thirty years of their 
completion, and that in Akbar’s lifetime, the city and 
palace of Nagarchain had ceased to exist ; for Baddoni 
wrote regarding them, prior to 1595, the year in 
which his history was completed It is one of 
the traditional wonders of the world, that of that 
city and edifice, not a trace now is left, so that 
its site is become a level plain.” According to 
the Gazetteer of Agra , dated 1905, the remains of 
Nagarchain * 1 are still to be seen in the village of 
Kakrahta to the north-west of the city ; several of the 
nobles also built residences here, and among them Abiil 
Fazl, his sister Ladli Begam, and Kh&n Jahan Husain 
Quli Khan, the nephew of Bair&m, who built the 
Chilal Khamba or hall of forty pillars.” A more prob¬ 
able site of Nagarchain is the existing village of 
Kakrali, seven miles south of Agra, where besides some 
suggestive names of places, there are also to be seen 
the ruins of a masjid, a hammarn, and a large well. * 
The name Kakrdli of the existing village is merely a 


* Mr. J. F. Fanfchome, a local archaeologist, contributed a paper 

entitled ** A Forgotten City w regarding this discovery, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1904. 
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yd form of the Kalakrali of Abul FazK 
^ awali of Badaoni was doubtless a, place named 
Wali or “ Fort of Wali,” situated in Kdlakralj. 
In the neighbourhood of Kakrali there are several such 
names, e.g., Garhi Ramrukh, Garhi Mohanldl, Garhi 
Aehilal, Garhi Srirdin, and others. The distance of 
Kakrali from the southern boundary of ancient Agra is 
about a farsang . 

In 1568 Akbar captured the famous fort of Obitor, 
and one of its gates still adorns his fort. This, with 
two colossal elephants, commemorative of this exploit, 
is subsequently noticed. 

Soon after seizing the strong fort of Rantambhor, 
Akbar visited Shaikh Salim Chisti at Fatehpur Sikri 
in 1569, when he founded a new fortified capital there, 
in which he resided almost continuously from 1574 to 
1586.* He then made Lahore his bead-quarters till 
1599 ; when returning to Agra he occupied its fort for 
the first time, and practically abandoned Fatehpur Sikri. 
The causes of his return to Agra were troubles in the 
Deccan and the rebellious attitude of his son Salim, 
who retired to Allahabad, seized the treasury there 
containing *£300,000, and proclaimed himself emperor. 
Within six months after his return Akbar set out on 
his memorable campaign in the Deccan ; at the termina¬ 
tion of which he re-occupied the fort in 1602, having 
first paid Fatehpur Sikri a short visit to start the 
building of the great gateway there. Akbar was then 
in great grief. His son Salim was in open rebellion, 
and his minister and intimate friend A bill Fazl had 
been murdered while on his way to join him in the 
Deccan. This murder was really instigated by Salim, 
who justifies it in his Memoirs as the emperor Jahangir, 
on the ground that this minister had persuaded his 


* This new capital was really commenced four years aftor the Agra 
fc ort, and not before it, a* popularly believed, and stated in most 
guidebooks. 
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renounce Isl&mism. Akbar did not 
son’s hands were steeped in the blood of his 
ueso moud. In the following year Prince Salim visited 
Agra, threw himself on his father’s mercy, and was 
forgiven. 

Ak bar’s last journey in this world was undertaken 
in 1604, to bury his mother at Delhi, and he was not 
on this occasion long absent from Agra. When the 
dowager empress, SuMna Hamida Bano Bdgam, known 
also as Haji Begam and Mariam Makani (Mary of the 
empire), died at Agra, Akbar was sixty-three years 
old, yet he escorted his mother’s remains to Delhi, and 
even helped to carry her some distance on his own shoul¬ 
ders, the other bearers being the highest nobles in his 
empire. She was buried with great ceremony within a 
few feet of her husband, the late emperor Humayun. 
Her tomb is described in Keene's Handbook to Delhi , 
6th edition. 

Akbar’s fourth son Murad died in 1599, and when, 
as a climax to the troubles under which the splendid 
Akbar was visibly drooping, his youngest and favourite 
son Denial fell a victim to delirium tremens in 1605, 
it became apparent that his days were numbered. His 
last days were also darkened by a conspiracy of his 
nobles to supersede the unpopular Crown Prince Salim 
in the succession, by his eldest son Khusru. In the 
autumn of this year, Akbar had nominated the Crown 
Prince Salim as his successor, girded him with his own 
favourite scimitar, and soon after, while repeating the 
Muhammadan creed, passed away at the age of sixty- 
three. Thus ended in the Agra Fort, where he actually 
resided during only the last five years of his life, the 
glorious reign of nearly fifty years of the greatest of 
the Moghal emperors. Of Akbaris numerous wives, 
there is authoritative mention of eight only, of which 
the most important were, two related to himself, and 
two Rdjpiit princesses ; and of his children, the births 
of five sons and three daughters are recorded. 
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^4552 he was married by his father Humayun to 
mna Rakia B<*gam, the only daughter of his paternal 
unde Mirza Hindal. She was known as the Zan-i- 
kaian or “ chief wife” and died childless in 1625, aged 84. 

In 1561 he married Sultana Salima Begam, whose 
mother Gul Riikh was a daughter of Babar. She was 
the widow of the famous Khan Khanan, Bairara Khan, 
and the mother of Akbar’s fourth son Murad, born at- 
Fatehpur Sikri in 1571. 

In 1561 he married the daughter of R&ja Bibari Mai 
of Amber (Jaipur), and sister of Raja B hag win Dis. 
She had twin sons in 1569, who died in infancy, and 
then gave birth to Salim in 1570, at Fatehpur Sikri, 
who, though thus Akbar’s third eon, was born heir to 
the throne, and was afterwards the emperor Jahangir. 
This princess was known as Mariam Zamani or “ Mary 
of the period.” She died in the Agra Fort in 1622, 
and is buried at Sikandra. 

In 1570 he married the daughter of Raja Kali&n Mai 
of Bikanir, who in 1572 gave birth to Akbar’s fifth 
son Denial. It is often erroneously stated that this 
princess, as the daughter of the Raja of Jodhpur, was 
named Jodh Bai ; and also that she was the mother of 
Salim, and was known as Mariam Zamani. It may , 
however , be categorically affirmed that the only Jodh 
Bdi of that period was the wife oj the emperor Jahangir 
and also that the only Mariam Zamani was the daughter 
of JRdja Bihdri Mat of Amber, Akbar’s other best 
known wives were :—The beautiful consort of a 
courtier named Abdul Wasi ; Bibi Daulat Shad; a 
daughter of Abdulla Khan, Moghal ; a daughter of 
Mi ran Mabarak Shah of Khandesh. It may he noted 
here that , notwithstanding the popular belief to the 
contrary , Akbar had no wife who was a Christian. 

The names of Akbar’s daughters were Shahzada 
Kh6nam; Shukar-ul-nisa B^gam ; Ar£m Bano B^gam. 
The two last are buried in the precincts of Akbar’s 
mausoleum at Sikandra. 
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remarkable faculty for 
hips, and his unerring judgment in 
selecting able and loyal officers of state, accounts in a 
great; measure for the success of both his home and 
foreign policy. Chief among his mo@t intimate friends 
were the brothers Abut Fazl and Faizi, and Birbal. 
Baja Todar Mai was also an honoured friend. This 
remarkable Hindu rose from the position of a clerk to 
that of a builder in the service of Sh<§r Shah Sur; 
and when the Moghals came into power, be served them 
faithfully, and was promoted to a high military com¬ 
mand by Akbar, whose finance minister and trusted 
friend he finally became. On his famous revenue settle¬ 
ment of the empire, is based that of the present-day. 
He died at Lahore in 1589. 

The chief factor, however, of Ak bar’s greatness was 
undoubtedly the religious tolerance he extended to all 
classes of his subjects; and his personal application of 
this principle, by marrying Hindu princesses and 
according to their issue all rights of heredity, converted 
the hitherto inimical Rajputs into his staunchest 
friends. 

Akbar’s early training, owing to the exigencies of his 
father’s chequered career, was restricted to the 
acquirement of military accomplishments. He could, 
therefore, neither read nor write, and his grounding in 
the tenets of IsUraism was more or less neglected, which 
probably accounts to some extent for his subsequent 
rejection of it. Akbar’s policy of raising Hindus to 
the highest positions, and his matrimonial alliances 
with Hindu princesses, were strongly resented by most 
of his Muhammadan subjects. The priests of his 
faith, therefore, attempted to persuade him that such 
favours and connections were idolatrous, and conse¬ 
quently repugnant to Islamism. Akbar’s liberal spirit 
revolted against such bigotry, and his belief in the 
religion of his ancestors was further shaken by 
discussions to which he invited the priests of all creeds. 
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gencies were also at work, for some pronor 
chief among whom were his devoted friends 
Abul Fazl and Faizi, urged him to establish a state 
religion, ignoring Muhammad entirely. The existing 
hierarchy was accordingly abolished, and a new religion 
promulgated in 1580, styled the Din-i-Ilahi or 
u Divine Faith,” the creed of which was — u There is 
no God but God, and Akbar is his viceregent! ” This 
faith comprised the best doctrines of all known 
religions, but its salient feature was universal tolerance. 
It was in fact a compound of the Zoroastrian, 
Brahminical, Christian, Buddhist and Islamic systems. 
Henceforth, state documents were stamped with the 
device AlloKo- Akbar or “God is Great,” thus associating 
his name with God ; and this was also engraved ou his 
seal. Akbar suggested the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and fire, as objects of worship, and himself prayed 
four times a day with his face to the east. The Dvn-jr 
llahi became the court religion, but was too spiritual 
and abstract to attract the people. It fell at the death 
of its founder, owing to the opposition of orthodox 
Muhammadans, and the indifference of the next 
emperor, Jalmngir. 

It was during the reign of Akbar that Jesuits 
from Goa first established a mission at Agra, ;* that 


* The chief aim of the Jesuits was to convert Akbar to Christianity. 
In 1578 a priest named Julian Perreira, paid a short visit to Fatehpur 
Sikri. In 1680 mission composed of Rodolfi Aquaviva, Antonio 
Monserrat, and Francis Henriquez (a Persian convert), came to Fateh¬ 
pur Sikri, where they were allowed to preach and convert, and to 
build a hospital and a small chapel ; but owing to the hostility of 
the Muhammadan nobles, they had to return to Goa in 1582, with* the 
exception of Aquaviva, who remained a year longer. In 1590 a 
Greek priest named Leo Grimon was on his arrival at Agra, sent 
back to Goa, with Akbar’s request for a second mission ; in rosponse 
to which Edward Leotou paid a short visit to the emperor at Lahore. 
In 1594, at Akbar’s further request, a mission under Jerome Xavier 
{a nephew of Sr. Francis Xavier) joined him at Lahore and accom¬ 
panied him to x\gra in 1599 whence they went with him to the Deccan, 
and so back to Goa. In 1602, Xavier returned to Agra, and Antonio 
Machado joined him there *n the following year. These priests 
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/India Company obtained its first charter 
; and that an English sovereign first sent 
an embassy to an Asiatic potentate,* * - 

Akbar, though mighty both in war and peace, was as 
great, a sensualist as any eastern monarch, and the 
dazzling splendour of his court was permeated with 
profligacy seldom surpassed. Yet, while as wilful and 
fitful as most despots, he was staunch to his friends, and 
merciful to his enemies. Religious reform was dear 
to his heart, but he never persecuted those who differed 
from him, and even his Hindu wives were allowed to 
worship their idols. He was a patron of letters, and 
many learned men flourished in his reign. His 
architectural efforts, as unique departures from 
orthodoxy, are characteristic of himself ; and whether 
seen at the Agra Fort, Fatehpur Sikri, or his own 
mausoleum at Sikandra, are suggestive of greatness 
combined with beauty, strength, and utility. It is, 
however, this emperor’s religious tolerance that will 
ever shine forth in letters of gold, as his chief claim 
to the proud title of Akbar the Great. 

Soon after A k bar’s death, his eldest and only surviv¬ 
ing son, Prince Salim, entered the Agra Fort by its 
Delhi Gate, and was crowned as emperor in 1605, with 
the title of Jahangir or ‘Conqueror of the World 
his full name being JSTur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir. 
In the following year Jah&ngir left Agra to quell 
the rebellion of his eldest son Khusru, whom he 

commenced to build a church at Agra in 1604, which was completed 
in Jahangir’s reign, and still exists. Thus, though the Jesuits 
failed to convert Akbar to Christianity, Agra, in the reign of this 
emperor, became the seat of an important Roman Catholic mission, 
and has ever since remained so. 

* A merchant named John Mildenhall presented a letter in 1603,' 
from Elizabeth to Akbar at Agra, whero be. was so “thwarted by 
the friars” [Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society], that he did not 
succeed till three years later in getting from Jahingir a funnan 
granting freedom of trade in India. According to Orme, Mildenhall' 
murdered his two companions, seized their goods, became a Roman 
Catholic, and was poisoned at Agra in about 1611. 
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defeated, and imprisoned in the Fort, 
itly Jahangir forgave him, but adopted the 
precaution of keeping him constantly near himself. 
He allowed him, however, to accept the invitation of 
his brother Khurram or Shah Jahan, to accompany 
him in a campaign to the Deccan, where he died in 1620. 

After Khusru’s capture Jahangir visited K&bul, after 
which he returned to Agra in 1607, and remained 
there till 1613. During this stay at Agra of about 
six years, he supervised the reconstruction of his 
father’s mausoleum at Sikandra; and probably built 
the palace in the Fort, known as the Jahdngiri Mahal. 

It was also during this stay that h© married a grand¬ 
daughter of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur in 1607, and the 
celebrated Nur Jah&n in 1611. This remarkable 
woman was born at Kandahdr, while her father Mirza 
Ghias-ud-din, the scion of a noble house, was proceeding, 
accompanied by his wife and two sons, from Teheran, 
his birthplace in Persia, with a caravan bound for 
India. Indigence compelled him to accept the 
offer of a wealthy merchant and fellow-traveller to 
provide for the maintenance of his family. When the 
caravan reached Agra, the merchant took his prol6g6$ 
to Fatehpur Sikri and presented them to Akbar in 
1576. In course of time Ghias-ud-din and one of his 
sons (Asaf Khan) rose to high office, while his 
daughter, named Mihrunnisa or “ Sun of women,” on 
account of her great beauty, was allowed, under her 
mother’s chaperonage, to visit the Emperor’s harem, 
where she was often seen by Prince Salim, the heir to 
the throne. The prince conceived a violent passion for 
Mihrunnisa, and demanded her of his father in 
marriage; but Akbar objected to the proposed union as 
a mesalliance, and in order to get her out of the way, 
had her married in 1594 to a young Persian nobleman, 
named Sb^r Afghan, whom he appointed Governor of 
Burdwdn. When Prince Salim ascended the throne 
in 1605, a haunting memory of his old passion made 
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fript, through Kutab-ud-din, the vicero; 

/to induce Sh£r Afghan to divorce the Persian 
maid, who had been his wife for eleven years, and was 
% the mother of his only child,~a girl then ten years 
old* 

Sh<5r Afghan, a brave and determined man, scornfully 
rejected the proposal, and in a fracas which terminated 
the negotiations, killed the viceroy, and was then him 
self despatched while fighting to the last against over¬ 
whelming numbers. In the subsequent intrigues of 
8h6v Afghan’s widow, ambition was so marked a 
feature that a suspicion of her complicity in these 
events may not be wholly unfounded. By Jahangir’s 
order she was consigned to the Fort, where she was 
neglected by him for several years, though the rigour of 
her confinement was, it is said, mitigated by the kind¬ 
ness of the dowager empress Mariam Zamani. This 
unexpected attitude of Jahangir’s is attributed to 
remorse for the tragic termination of what he may 
have thought an honourable device for possessing 
himself of his quondam charmer. Happening to see 
her one day in the seraglio, his passion so overpowered 
him that he decked her impulsively with a necklace of 
forty pearls, each pearl in which was valued at £4,000. 
Their marriage soon followed, and on this occasion, the 
emperor conferred on her the title of Nur Mahal or 
“ Light of the Palace,” to which was afterwards added 
that of Nur Jah6n or “ Light of the World.” 

At the end of 1613, Jah&ngfr went to Ajmir, whence 
he returned to the Fort in 1618, where, after remaining 
for a year, he left Agra for ever. Up to 1622, he 
divided his time between Kashmir and Lahore; but in 
this year he marched to Ajmir, to crush the rebellion 
of his third son Prince Khurram, afterwards the em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan. The successful campaigns of Prince 
Khurram had made him so popular, and so entirely 
won his father’s heart that, in 1616, the emperor not 
only conferred on • him the title of Shah Jahan or 



fg of the World ", but also nominated him 
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Successor, and appointed him as commaoder-in-chief 
of the army of the Deccan. Hitherto, Wr Jahan 
had been the prince’s staunch friend and partisan, but, 
after the death of her father Ghi&s-ud-din or Itimad- 
ud-daula in 1622, she intrigued to secure the succession 
for Jahangir’s youngest son, Prince Shahriar, ' who was 
married to her daughter by Sh4r Afghan. This drove 
Shah Jah6n into open rebellion. He seized Fatehpur 
Sikri, and sacked the city of Agra, where, according 
to Della Valle, a noble Italian, then on a visit to 
India, his army committed fearful barbarities. The 
citizens were compelled, under torture, to give up their 
hoarded treasures, and many ladies of quality were 
outraged and mutilated. Failing to seize the Fort, 
Shah Jahan marched to oppose the emperor, who \vas 
advancing to suppress him. The forces of father and 
son met at Ajmfr, but the latter, instead of giving 
battle, retreated to the Deccan. The prince surrendered 
in 1625, and was pardoned. 

The subsequent reign of Jahangir is chief!)' interest¬ 
ing in connection with the heroic devotion of his 
honoured empress, Nur Jahan,^ and the rebellion of 
his famous general Mahabat Khan. After faithfully 
serving the emperor for many years, and acquiring 


* In spite of the customary view taken of women by his co¬ 
religionists, Jahangir treated his empress with marked deference. She 
was openly recognised ns an element of the state, and a new coinage 
was struck in her name, which was inscribed on it. First, her father 
Uhhis-ud-din or Itimad-ud daula, and on his death, her brother 
Asaf Kb£n, were prime ministers, w hile she virtually ruled the king¬ 
dom. The court under her influence, became, not only more magnifi¬ 
cent and decorous, but its expenses were considerably reduced ; and 
the emperor comported himself with increased dignity, and almost 
ceased to indulge in drink. Jahkngfr’s love for Ntfr Jah£n, though 
she bore him no children, was deep and constant, and ho writes in 
his Memoirs , that till she became his wife, he did not know what 
marriage really meant. His love was returned with a devotion 
seldom surpassed. She oven imperilled her life for him, and when he 
died, she mourned him strictly during the * of her 


widowhood. 
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brWputation as a military commander, 

Bb&gfSrinflaonee in the state became so dominant, as to 
excite the jealousy of Nur Jahan. To avoid disgrace, 
he adopted timely precautions, and by a coup-de-main 
seized the person of the emperor, whom he kept in 
honourable captivity. Nur J alum’s efforts to release 
her husband were both bold and ingenious. On one 
occasion, while leading her troops in person, a furious 
conflict raged round the elephant on which she was 
mounted, the object of the enemy being her capture. 
Her elephant was wounded, and its driver killed, but 
she miraculously escaped unhurt. Realizing the hope¬ 
lessness of the struggle, she joined her husband in 
captivity, and eventually freed both him and herself, by 
a clever ruse, from Mahabat Khan’s grasp. The out¬ 
witted general joined Shah Jahan in the Deccan, and 
Jahangir died soon afterwards. 

Jahangir died in 1627, and was buried by Nur Jahan 
in a handsome mausoleum near Lahore, adjoining which 
is the tomb of this remarkable woman, who died 
in 1646. 

Jahangir’s harem in the Fort is said to have 
consisted of six thousand women, including wives, 
slaves, attendants, and guards; and they were of many 
nationalities, such as Turks, Persians, Georgians, 
Chinese, Circassians, Abyssinians, Indians, etc. Most 
of these women must, however, have belonged to the 
harems of his predecessors, their maintenance being 
left as an heirloom to each succeeding emperor. 
Blockmann gives a list of no less than twenty wives, 
and there is reason to believe that Jahangir did not 
know who were the mothers of his sons. Of these 
ladies, the best known are a daughter of Raja Bhagw&n 
D&s of Amber, to whom he was married in 1586 ; and 
a grand-daughter of Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur, to 
whom he was married in 1587. The former princess 
was the mother of Jahangir’s eldest son Khusru, whose 
quarrel^ with his* father so distressed her, that she 

* i / i': I Wl-1'' ■ v ■^ 
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^afison and died at Allah&b&cl. The 

known as Jodh Bai, was the mother of 
Jahangir’s third son Khurram, afterwards the emperor 
Shah Jahan, who was born in 1592. 

Jahangir had two more sons; the second being 
named Parvez, and the fourth Shahriar. 

Agra was visited during this reign by several 
Europeans, all of whom were well received by the 
emperor, while some were treated with exceptional 
favour. In 1608 Captain William Hawkins came on 
behalf of the East India Company from Surat to Agra 
with a letter from James I of England to the emperor, 
and with him came Nicholas Ufflett, the reputed author 
of Agra , and the Four Principal Ways to it . Jahangir 
granted him many audiences, and often invited him to 
carousals in the Ghusal Khan a ” of the Fort u Gosel 
KJidne ” is the name given by Bernier to the Diwan-i- 
Khas of the Delhi Fort ; and it appears from contem¬ 
porary writers that a private apartment in a Moghal 
palace was then known as the Ghusal khdna , though 
now this name is restricted to a bathroom. The 
opposition of the Jesuits compelled Hawkins to return 
to Surat, and this he did in 1611, with the Armenian 
lady he married during his stay at Agra. 

In 1612 Paul Canning was sent to Agra by the 
East India Company, with a letter and presents to the 
emperor from James I; but his mission was fruitless, 
and he died at Agra. 

In 1613 Thomas Keridge came to Agra as the 
Agent of the East India Company; but the Jesuits 
\ were too powerful for him, and he found it difficult 
\ to get an audience of the emperor. Somewhat later in 
the year, Sir Robert Shirley and his wife visited Agra, 
while en route to Persia, and were graciously received by 
Jahangir. They found Keridge there, doing a good 
business in indigo and cloth. 

Jn 1614 the East India Company established 
a regular factory at Agra, and Keridge, Francis 
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ace, and Young managed it till, owing to 
'poorness of trade, it was closed in 1617. 

In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe came'as ambassador from 
James I to the court of Jahangir, and joined the 
emperor at Ajmir, with presents so paltry as compared 
with the dazzling wealth of the Imperial throne and 
jewels, as to cause him pain, in presenting them. Roe 
saw much of Jahdngir, and was present at many of his 
drunken bouts. His account of Jahangir’s curiosity is 
most quaint:—“ He fell to ask me questions, how often I 
drank a day, and how much, and what? what in England ? 
What beer was? How made? And whether I could 
make it here? In all of which I satisfied his great 
demands of state.” Roe visited neither Agra nor Delhi, 
but has left a graphic account of Jahangir’s court, and 
his chaplain Edward Terry, in his Voyage to East 
India , has described Agra as a great and magnificent 
city, even more impressive than London. Roe left 
India in 1618. 

The merchant mariner, William Finch, who 
visited Agra in 1612, gives a very interesting 
account of the Fort and of the splendour of the 
nobles. 

Thomas Cory at, who saw Agra in 1615, states in 
his Crudities^ that the ernperor “likes not those that 
change their religion, he himself being of none but of 
his own making, and therefore suffers all religions in 
his kingdom.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert also saw Agra during the 
reign of Jahangir, and describes it in his Travels in 
Africa and Asia } as crescental in shape, like London, 
with streets long arid narrow. 

Calbanke, another visitor to Agra in Jahangir’s reign, 
writes about its splendour to Sir Thomas Smith, and 
speaks of it as “a great and populous city built ot 
stone, with a great deal of merchandise, the whole 
city being even more imposing than London of that 
day.” 
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T ^Mngir was even more tolerant than his fftmer 
and excelled him in the faculty of conciliating 
the orthodox Muhammadans, without outraging the 
feelings of the Hindus ; most of his reforms were of 
greater practical utility ; among these may be mentioned 
his measures for the removal of abuses in levying 
custom duties. He also affected a stricter observance 
of the forms of the Muhammadan faith, and issued a 
prohibitory edict against the use of wine or spirits, 
opium, and other intoxicating drugs and compounds. 

His attention to state affairs was constant and 
methodic; t the strict administration of justice was 
his special pride ; and the meanest of his subjects with 
a grievance was allowed free access to him at all hours. 

A bell, plated with gold, was hung between two 
pillars in the emperor’s chamber, and a rope was carried 
from it to the exterior of the palace. Any petitioner, 
no matter how poor, who rang the bell, was at once 
ushered into the emperor’s presence. 

Jahangir’s sensual instincts appear to have been less 
pronounced than those of Akbar ; at least, after he 

* The old English travellers are very full of bis having his nephews 
christened by the Jesuits, and of how the Christians of Agra, sixty in 
number, rode in procession to the church, headed by Captain 
Hawkins carrying 44 St. George his flag for the honour of England . 7 
The emperor had figures of our Lord and the Virgin M.<ry on the 
rosary that he usually wore, and had the sons of his brother Munfd 
brought up ns Christians. The emperor’s tolerant disposition and 
the bigotry of Prince Khurram are well contrasted by Roe, who 
gives an amusing account of a quarrel he had with the latter on the 
occasion of *’ Jones ; his leuduess. ” Jones was one of Roe’s suite, 
whom they wanted to convert into a Muhammadan follower of Prince 
Khurram. Roe soeras to have rescued him. On another oocasion, 
when in Roe's presence Prince Khurram was hard on the Christians, 
.Jahangir exclaimed in full durbar—“ Mio figlio ! Mio figlio ! ” There 
are still some tombs in the cemetery adjoining St. Paul's Church, of 
persons who must have come to India about this tim*, besides those 
of Catholics in Prfdrltola. 

f According to Hawkins, after praying at dawn with his face towards 
Mecca, he stood at the jkaroJra or “window" of the palace to he 
saluted by the crowd assembled on the plains below. Then, before 
having a meal in the harem, he slept for two hours. At noon, he 
came again to the jharoka, and sat there witnessing sports, till 3 P.M., 







^ •iTif^rrij&I Niir Jah6n, she alone of his wives was his con- 
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litanfc companion. How the royal pair were inseparable 
in misfortune, has already been recorded ; and that they 
were so also in pleasure may be gathered from the des¬ 
cription given by Roe of Jahangir coming home from a 
drive with his wife in a bullock cart, “ the king himself 
being her carter.” It is also stated by Jahangir in his 
Memoirs , that Nrir Jah&n shot a tiger, while they 
were out hunting together near Muttra, in 1619, 

Jahangir, unlike his father, was well educated, and 
his T%izk-i-Jahdrtgiri or “ Memoirs of Jahangir,” written 
by himself, is an able contribution to the literature of 
the period. Striking features in Jah&ngxr’s favour 
were also his kindness towards his rebellious sons, and 
the exceptional honours he showered upon his empress, 
notwithstanding the then prevailing notions regard¬ 
ing the inferior position of women. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, may have been the extent of Jahangir’s profligacy, 
when Prince Salim, his character as emperor of India 
ranks at least as high as that .of any of the Great 
Moghals. Excessive conviviality by night is the most 
serious charge brought against him; but even his 
traducers have left it on record that during the day 
he was sobriety itself, and full of dignity. 

Prince Kliurram, the third son of Jahangir, was 
crowned with extraordinary pomp in the Fort in 1628, 
under the title of Shah Jah&n, which he had borne 


when he met his nobles in public audience, “sitting in bis seat royal, 
every man standing in his degree before him ; the chief within the 
red rail, the rest without. The red rail is three steps higher than 
the place where the rest stand. Men are placed by officers ; there 
are others to keep men in order. In the midst, right before the king, 
standeth an officer with his master hangman, accompanied by forty 
others of the same profession, with badges on their shoulders, and 
others with whips. Here the king heareth causes some hours every 
day ; he then departs to his “House of prayer.” Each evening the 
emperor mot his ministers in the Qhusal Jtfckdna for the transaction 
of state business. State writers, who were in constant attendance, 
recorded eveiything said and done by tho emperor. Hawkins prid 
himself on being allowed to stand within “ the red rail.” 
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Y) his full name being Shahab-ud-din JVluha 
Jahan. His succession was secured by the 
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astuteness of his father-in-law, Nur JaWtn’s brother, 
Asaf Khan, who was vazir at Jahangir’s death ; against 
Prince Daw&r iShdko (better known as Bolaki), the 
youthful son of Jahangir’s eldest son Khusru; and 
also against Jahangir’s youngest son, Prince Shahriar, 
the husband of Nur Jahan’s daughter by Shdr Afghan ; 
both of whom claimed the throne. Bolaki’s claim was 
supported by a powerful faction of nobles, who regarded 
him as the lawful heir to the throne, by right of 
descent ; while Nur Jah&n upheld Shahriar’s right, on 
the strength of a will executed by Jahangir, just 
before hjjs death, by which he left the empire to this 
prince. Asaf KMn regarded Shah Jahan’s claim as 
superior to all; not only on the basis of his nomina¬ 
tion as heir in 16.16, but also on that of his great 
reputation in the field, and his distinguished admin¬ 
istrative career. Another consideration, which doubt¬ 
less influenced Asaf Eh6n, was that Shah Jahan was 
the husband of bis daughter Arjumand Bano Bdgarn. 
But Shah Jahan was in the Deccan ; Bolnld and his 
supporters were at Agra, ready to take immediate 
action; and Shahriar, after proclsiming himself 
emperor at Lahore, was marching thence to seize the 
capital. Asaf Khan met these adverse circumstances 
with great skill and foresight. After urging Shah 
Jahan to reach Agra with expedition, he put Nur 
Jahan under restraint, placed Bolaki on the throne, 
and became his vazir. Asaf Kh&n then marched with 
the new emperor towards Lahore, and defeated and 
imprisoned Shahriar. On returning to Agra, Asaf 
Khan advocated Shah Jahan’s cause so successfully, 
that Bolaki’s supporters forsook him, with the result 
that when Shah Jahan arrived on the scene, he was at 
once proclaimed emperor. Bolaki escaped to Persia, 
where Tavernier often saw him living very much at 
his ease at the king’s court. 



the first acts of Shah Jahan was i 
^ahaa an unusual stipend of twenty-five lacs of 
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rupees, which she drew at Lahore, where she was 
compelled to live in honourable retirement, never again 
seeing Agra, where the greater part of her life had 
been spent \ and he soon found a pretext for revenging 
himself on the Portuguese, for fighting against him 
when he rebelled in 1622.* 

In 1629 the emperor left Agra to quell the rebellion 
of the governor of the Deccan, Khan Jahan Lodi;, 
and while encamped at Burhanpur, at the end of this 
year, he lost his favourite wife Arjuinand Bano Begara, 
who died there in childbirth. Having quelled the 
rebellion with the help of his father’s famous general, 
Mahabat Khan, the emperor returned to Agra in 163l! 
when many improvements to the palaces in the Fort 
were commenced, as were also the foundations of the 
Taj. 

On Shah Jahan’s departure from Agra in 1633 for 
Lahore and Kashmir, it practically ceased to he his 
permanent residence ; for on returning from the Deccan 
in 1637, where further troubles required his presence 
for two years, he made Delhi his head-quarters. He 
built Lai Kila (Red Fort) at Delhi between 1638 
and 1648, and during the following ten years com¬ 
pleted the city walls, the Jama Masjid, and other 
works, leaving Shahjahanabad, or modern Delhi, differ¬ 
ing but little from what it was when occupied by 
General Lake in 1803. It is possible that Agra had 
become distasteful to the emperor since the burial 
there of the wife of his youth, Mumtaz Mahal—the 
Lady of the T&j ; or that mere caprice, and the desire 
to spend money largely in the gratification of a 
favourite taste, may have actuated him. But as he 
must for several years have frequently visited Agra in 


Hundreds of Portuguese were seized and imprisoned at Agra,, 
where the greater number died. 
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with important buildings in progress there, 
cannot be said that it was abandoned by him. 

It was during this period that most of the celebrated 
buildings in the Fort were erected, such as the Dfwan-i- 
Khas and the Moti Masiid. The Jama Masjid was also 
then built, while the Taj was completed. The Khas 
Mahal in the Fort was a previous addition. 

In 1637, AH Harden Khan, the governor of Kanda¬ 
har, a Persian possession, betrayed it into Shah Jahan’s 
hands, and at the same time joined the emperor; 
and to him as a skilful engineer and builder, may be 
attributed much of Shah Jahan’s structural activity 
and peculiarity of style, during the next twenty years 
or so, at Agra, Delhi and elsewhere * 

After a severe struggle Balkh was annexed in 1644 ; 
but in 1648 the Persians retook Kandahar, for the 
repossession of which Shah Jahan's futile efforts ceased 
in 1653, leaving him only Kibul and its dependencies 
as the remnant of his empire in Afghanistan. 

While at Delhi in 1657, Shah Jaban fell suddenly 
ill, and his eldest son, Dara SlnSko, having assumed the 
reins of government, and believing that his father 
would not recover, brought him to Agra, in order to 
secure the treasury, and on his death the throne. At 
this time Shah Jah&n’s second son, ShiSja, was 
viceroy of Bengal; his third son, Aura»gz6b, viceroy 
of the Deccan; and his fourth son, Murdd, viceroy 
of Guzr&t. These princes believed, or pretended to 
believe, that their father was dead. The first and last 
of them assumed the title and function of royalty; 
while Aurangz4b fc though equally ambitious,, but far 
more diplomatic, concealed his aspirations behind a veil 


* The Lahore and Delhi canals were made by Ali Mard£n Kh£n, 
and travellers owe to him the magnificent sarrfis on the high road to 
Kashmir. He probably introduced the bulbous dome, which some 
regard as a marked feature in the decadence of Saracenic architecture 
in India ; a striking example being found in the domo of the 
T£jraahal. 
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_ r _ f without, however, losing a single opporfcd 
u taring the throne for himself. 

In the fratricidal war that followed, the emperor’s 
eldest daughter, Jahanara, sided with her father and 
Dara Sheko, while her younger sister, Roshanara, by 
helping her brother Aurangzeb, and secretly inform¬ 
ing him of everything that happened in the palace, 
and also of the movements of the imperial troops, 
materially prejudiced the cause of both ; with the result 
t hat Aurangzeb confined his father in the Fort for the 
rest of his life, and usurped the throne. 

Dara Sh£ko, acting for the emperor, sent his 
son Sulaiman Sh^ko, with Raja Jai Singh, against 
Shiija, who was utterly defeated near Benares. 
Numbers of prisoners, then taken, were paraded round 
the city of Agra, most of whom were subsequently 
put to death. A second force, despatched by Dara 
Sh4ko under Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, 
was defeated by Aurangzeb and Murad, who had united 
in Malwa, with the compact that the former, who 
repudiated personal ambition as regards the throne, 
should help the latter to mount it, and be his staunch 
subject ever after. The brothers then marched towards 
Agra, and were opposed in the summer of 1658 by 
Dara Sheko at Samogar on the Jumna, about seven 
miles east of the Taj. This prince, with a force more 
than double that of his brothers, was confident of 
victory, and disregarded the advice of his father to 
await the return of the victorious army from Benares. 
Tn the battle that followed, the left wing commanded 
by Murad was hard pressed by the Rajput spearmen 
of Raja Ram Singh ; the right wing under Aurangzeb 
was almost overwhelmed by the horsemen of Rustam 
Khan and Sipihr Sheko; and when Dara Sh£ko 
thundered down with his centre and the Rajpxits under 
Raja Riip Singh, the issue of the struggle seemed no 
longer doubtful. Just, however, at this critical moment, 
Dara Shako’s elephant, being struck by a rocket, became 
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j^nJgfekble, and the prince dismounted to 
His troops, thinking him dead, lot 
lulled in confusion, thus yielding a victory to the 



enemy, which was really theirs. Dara Sh4ko and his 
son Sipihr, having first returned to Agra, left the 
same night for Lahore. Three days later, Aurangzeb, 
who now assumed the management of affairs, ostensibly 
on behalf of Murad, took up his residence outside the 
city of Agra, in a house known since then, in honour 
of the victory, as the Mobavak Manzil or “ Blessed 
House.” After some artful negotiations with his 
father, Aurangzeb took possession of the Fort, deposed 
him, and confined hint there for life. Roshandra was 
lavishly rewarded by Aurangzeb for her duplicity, and 
for a time she enjoyed the privileges of a queen of the 
first rank ; but eventually she displeased her brother, 
and suddenly disappeared. Her tomb may be seen in 
the Roshandra Bagh at Delhi, where she was buried 
in 1671. 

Some historians have it, that the battle of feamogar 
was fought by the brothers at Samgarh, which 
Aurangzeb, to commemorate the event, rechristened 
Fateh,garh or “City of Victory.” It was actually, 
however, Jafarnagar, that Aurangzeb, in honour of 
his victory, rOchristened Fatehabad or “ City of 
Victory,” and here he built a mosque, a caravansapai, 
an elephant stable, etc. 

Shah Jahan’s captivity in the Fort commenced in 
the summer of 1658, and ended with his death in 
December 1666. He was allowed to live in his own 
beautiful palace, and was treated with such respect 
that he still imagined himself to be thfi emperor ; but 
those who compassionately humoured this illusion 
knew quite well that every entrance of the Fort was 
walled up, and that the strictest possible guard was 
kept on all his movements. His favourite daughter, 
Jahanara, was in the exercise of a loving duty, his 
constant companion, till death overtook him in the. 
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^urj, where at his own request he had 
have a last look at liis superb tribu 
luvri then bis remains were removed to their 

last resting-place in the Taj, by the side of his wife, 
from whom he had been parted by death for thirty- 
six years. Mulla Muhammad Kazim writes in his 
AlamglrnAma, that Shah J#han died “in an early hour 
of the night... in the Sam man Burj,” in the presence 
of his weeping daughter Jahanara, “and other female 
members of the family that “ his body was removed 
to the hall close by, where he was washed according to 
the form prescribed by the Muhammadan law, and 
“holy prayers were read over it;” that after the body 
was iaid in a sandalwood coffin, it was “followed by a 
procession of mourners” and “conveyed out of tlie 
Fort through the low gate of the said tower, which 
used to remain closed, but was opened for the occa- 
that “the procession then passed through the 


Sher Haji Gate, opposite the low gate, and so “out 
of the fort enclosure;” and that “Hoshdur Khan, 
viceroy of Agra, accompanied by the officers of state, 
reached the bant of the river at daybreak, and the 
coffin having been conveyed across the river, was 
interred with due formality, by the side of the tomb of 
Mumtaz Zamani, in the mausoleum built in her 
honour by the deceased emperor, who was now follow¬ 
ing her to the grave.” 

A Persian princess, known as the Kandah&ri Began), 
was Shah Jahdn’s first wife ;* but many others after¬ 
wards shared this honour with her, and with Arjumand 
Bano Bogam—the “ Lady of the Taj, ” whom he married 
in 1612. This Sultana was the daughter of Asaf Khan 
bin Ghids-ud-din or Itimad-ud-daula, and therefore 
niece of Niir Jahan, who was Asaf Khan’s sister. On 
the occasion of her marriage in Itimad-ud-daula s palace, 


* shah Jehfin was married to this Sultana in1609, and next year 
had a daughter by her nafeed Purhumar Bano B«gam. Her tomb is 
subsequently noticed. 





ator Jah&ngir was present, and confei* 
title of Mumtaz Mahal or “Exalted 
She was also known as Mumtfiz Zauoani or 
“Exalted of the Period.” In 1618, Shah Jahan 
married, “out of motives of policy v —so says Abdul 
Hamid—the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan bin Abdul 
Rahim, the Kb&n-i-Khanan, the issue being Prince 
Jahan Afroz, who died in his second year. Shah 
Jahan was a devoted husband to Arjumand Bano B^jgarn, 
but after her death in December 1629, he did not lead 
the life of 'a misogainist. Shah Jahan had fourteen 
children by Arjivmand Bano B^gam, of whom seven 
were living when he was deposed by Aurangz^b* 

The two 'hiost notable European travellers who 
visited Agra during the reign of Shah Jahan were 
Francois Bernier and Jean Baptiste Tavernier. Their 
works are replete with interest regarding Agra, Delhi, 
and other places ill India. 

Francois Bernier wa.s a French physician and was 
for some time employed by Danishmand Khan, 
governor of Delhi. He was in India from 1655 to 
1667. He was in Agra at the time of Shah Jahan’s 
deposition, and writes regarding it:—“I can indeed 
scarcely express my indignation when I reflect that 
there was not a single movement, nor was a voice heard 
in behalf of the aged and injured monarch; although 
the Omercis who bowed the knee to bis oppressors 


* The following were Shah Julian’s children by Arjumand Bano 
B6gam[1]. Hurul Nisa (daughter). Born 1612, died 1615.—[2]. 
J ih&n.'tra (daughter). Born 1613.—[3]. Muhammad Dffra Sbe'ko (son). 
Born 1614.—£43- Muhammad Shah Shifja (son). Born 1615.— [5]. 
Roshantfra(daughter). Born 1616.—[6]. Muhammad Aurangz£b (son). 
Born 1617-— [7j. Uniaid Baltsb (son). Born 1619. Died 1621.—[8J 
Sum Bano (daughter). Born 1620. Died 1627.—[9]. Not named 
(son). Bom 1621. Died soon «fter birth.—[10]. Murdta Baksh (son). 
Born 1623 —[11]. Latfulla (son). Born 1626. Died the following 
year.— [121. Daulat Afzal (son). Born 1627. Died the following 
year,—[13]. Not named (daughter). Born 162S. Died soon after 
birth, —[14], Gauhardra (daughter). Born 1629. The empress died 
in giving birth to this child. 
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ebted to him for their rank and riches, ha ving 
keen, according to the custom of tlur court, raised by 
Shah Jahan from a state of the lowest indigence, and 
many of them even redeemed from absolute slavery.” 

The French merchant jeweller, Tavernier, travelled 
in Persia and Tndia from 1638 to 1643, and his last 
three voyages from 1651 to 1668 were wholly made 
in India. He visited Agra more than once, and writes 
about the deposition of Shah Jahan :—“ It is most 
surprising that not one of the servants of the grand 
king offered to assist him; that all his subjects 
abandoned him, and that they turned their eyes to the 
rising sun, recognizing no one as king but Aurangzeb— 
Shah Jahan, although still living, having passed from 
their memories. If perchance there were any who felt 
touched by his misfortunes, fear made them silent, 
and made them basely abandon a king who had 
governed them like a father and with a mildness which 
is not common with sovereigns. For although he was 
severe enough to the noblesVlien they failed to perform 
their duties, he arranged all things for the comfort of 
the people, by whom he was much beloved, but who 
gave no signs of it at this crisis. ” J. A. do Mandelslo, 
a member of the Holstein embassy to Persia, also 
visited Agra in Shah Jahan's reign (1638), and has left 
a graphic account of the place. 

Shall Jahan surpassed all the Moghal emperors in 
ostentatious magnificence,* and autocratic pride, and 
was the first of them to safeguard the throne by murder¬ 
ing all possible rivals, f He was, however, an able and 

* Numerous structures at Agra, Delhi, and elsewhere, are examples 
of this trait, which culminating in tho peerless Tit j. has oarncd for 
Shah Jahitn tho well-earned reputation of bfdng tho most graceful 
master-Imilder of any age ; but an instance not so meritorious is the 
Takhl-i-tMU or “Peacock Throne,” which Tavernier, a professional 
jeweller, valued at £6,4*20,000. This costly folly is described in the 
0th Edition of Keene’s Handbook to Delhi. 

f Shah .Tnhtfn put to death his youngest brother Shahriar, and the 
two sons of his paternal uncle Daedal. Ho is also credited by some 
historians with the murder of his eldest brother Khnsru. 
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and though an orthodox Muhammadan 
of intolerance, his Hindu subjects found but 
little cause of complaint.* In pomp and state Shah 
Jahan was truly splendid, but to meet bis lavish 
expenditure he had a noble revenue; and when, after 
a reign of thirty years, he was dethroned by his 
undutiful son Aurangzeb, the state treasury contained 
£24,000,000, besides bullion and jewels beyond prece¬ 
dent. Elphinstone is of opinion that this w as the most 
prosperous period of native government in India. He 
considers that the people were less happy than in an 
average European country ; but that the reign of Shah 
Jahan will, in that respect, bear comparison with that 
of the Horn an emperor Sever us. 

After deposing his father, Aurangzeb greeted Murad 
as emperor, and so skilfully deceived this prince by 
gifts and the external emblems of royalty that he 
failed to realize his position as a stalking-horse. Munid 
was next persuaded by Aurangzeb to join him in the 
pursuit of Dara Sheko, and while intoxicated at a 
feast at M uttra, was sent in chains to the state prison 
of Sallmgarh. Aurangzeb then marched to Delhi and 
was proclaimed emperor under the title of Alamglr or 
“ Conqueror of the World; ^ his full name being 
Muhammad Aurangzeb Alamgir. He is, however, best 
known as Aurangzeb, and the date of his accession to the 
throne is reckoned by historians from the summer of 
1658, when he deposed his father Shah Jahan. Aurang¬ 
zeb now devoted his attention with such success to 
possible rivals that within three years of his accession 
his brothers and their sons had ceased to be a menace. 

In January 1659, Aurangzeb defeated Shiija at Kha- 
juha in Fatehpur and then returned to Agra in time 
to save it from capture by Mah&raja Jaswant Singh of 


* No more harmful feature of Shah Jah^n’s zeal for Jsldmism is 
recorded,; than the discontinuance of the custom, introduced by his 
predecessors, of marrying Hindu ladies. All his wives wf*re Muham¬ 
madans. 
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After other reverses Shuja fled to Aid 
perished in the mountains. The unfortunate 
Sh6ko, being defeated at Ajmir, was captured 
while attempting to escape to Kandahar, and sent to 
the emperor at Delhi. Condemned to death by a mock 
tribunal, as an apostate from the faith, he was, while 
stoutly resisting, beheaded in prison in 1659 Aurang- 
z4b shed many hypocritical tears over his brother’s 
severed head, and had him buried in the precincts of 
Humayun’s tomb near Delhi. The sons of Dara Sh^ko, 
Sulaiman and Sipihr Sh^ko, and a son of Murad, were 
sent in chains to Gwalior, where they were poisoned ; 
while the duped Murad, after being transferred from 
Salfmg&rh to Gwdlior, was tried and condemned to 
death, on a trumped-up charge of having once mur¬ 
dered an innocent man. He was executed in prison in 
December 1661. Thus, Shah Jahan lived to see three 
sons and three grandsons done to death by his usurping 
son Aurangzeb. In the meantime Aurangz^b divided 
his presence between Agra and Delhi, and so to his 
father’s death in 1666, when he visited the T£j, and had 
masses said for the souls of Ins parents. Aurangzeb 
shed many tears over their graves and had all pres¬ 
cribed obsequies solemnized on a grand scale. He 
then paid several visits of condolence to his sister 
Jahanara in the Fort,* and while at Agra, kept the 
Id festival with great splendour. For the celebration 
of this festival, Aurangzeb had the ladies of his harem 
brought on elephants from Delhi, and also the celebrated 
Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan, while seated on which, 
he held a grand durbar in the Dlwan-i-dm of the 

* After Jab£n£r& F6gam had presented her brother the emperor 
with a golden basin full of jewels, he persuaded her and other female 
members of the family to discard mourning, and attiro themselves 
in the rich dresses he gave them. Soon after, he bestowed a lac of 
gold mohurs on Jah£n£ra B6gam, and increased her annual allowance 
from twolvo to seventeen lacs of rupees. He also gave a lac of rupee* 
to his youngest sister Gauhartfra Blgaro, the fourteenth and last child 
of Mahal. 
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\fter performing this function in the imj 
his ancestors, Aurangz^b folt more secure on 
the throne he had usurped. Some years before these 
events, the Mahratfcas had been useful allies of the 
Moghals against the independent Muhammadan king¬ 
doms of the south, but had now grown sufficiently 
powerful to threaten the empire itself. Their great chief 
Sfvaji visited Delhi as Aurangz^b’s guest in 1666, but 
had soon occasion to suspect foul play. On some pretext 
too thin to deceive him, yet too courteous to be/ openly 
resented, he was brought from Delhi to Agra, where he 
found himself a prisoner. His method of escape is 
worth recording. Having first confined himself to his 
residence on the plea of serious illness, he next ob¬ 
tained passports for his escort, and sent them away, re¬ 
taining only a few personal attendants. Finally Sivaji 
and his son Sambaji, wore 11 carried out in large baskets 
to a place where a horse had been posted for them, 
when taking up his son before him, he proceeded south¬ 
wards by unfrequented routes, and in various disguises, 
to the Deccan, and finally reached Rajgarh in December 
1666, after an absence of nine months.” * A possible 
friend was thus converted into an implacable foe. 

On Aurangz^b’s departure from Agra in 1668, it 
sank to the .level of a provincial governorship ; and in 
fact, its imperial prestige may be said to have ceased 
with the reign of Shah Jah£n in 1658. Delhi was 
regarded as the capital till 1683, wb© n Aurangzeb 
moved the seat of government to Ahmadnagar, whence 
his successful, though suicidal, operations in the Deccan 
were conducted on a grand scale. He destroyed the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bfj&puv (1686) and Goleonda 
(1688), and so removed the last harrier against the 
rising tide of the Mahratta power, which he had 
hitherto despised, and now vainly tried to stem, having 
established a cantonment at Brabm&puri for this purpose 


* History of India , by Meadows Taylor. 
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ft. wns while engaged i„ (his arduous 
trial reverses compelled Aurangzfib t,o retreat to 
Alnnadnagar, where lie died in February 1707, at the 
age of ninety, in the fiftieth year of his reign. He 
wim >uned at Rauza near Daulatabad, in the precincts 
ot the tomb of the celebrated saint, Saiyad Hazrat 
Iturhan ud-din, two miles front the caves of Ellora, and 
14 miles N.-W, of Aurangabad. In terms of hi.s will 
he expressly desired “that his funeral expenses should be 
defrayed from tlio proceeds of caps which he had quilted 
and sold, an amount that did not exceed Rs. 10, and 
that the proceeds of the sale of his copies of the Koran, 
As. ,>0o, should be distributed to the poor. ” His tomb 
is therefore plain, almost to meanness, and adjacent, to 
it is the tomb of his son Azam Shah. 

Aurangzcb, notwithstanding his zeal for Islam, had 
at least one Hindu wife,* and of his five sons and 
five daughters, two of the former died during his life¬ 
time, f Aurangzeb tolerated no missions at'Agra, but. 


n.Un^LTttl , the l>eiw«PParei>t,Pri.lco Muazzam, was a Raj- 
g r i “ 't ,n tho following incident :-The emperor’s 

Z‘ovnd nlfc T“ m,atrosa of the imperial harem, and 

onjoj ed all the privileges of a queen of the first rank : she however 
>liamefully al,"90rj her high position. When AmangzSb fell ill in 
}j£k an i “ wn* thought ho would (lie, she stolo his signet ring, and 

Ms brother P^h supplant Prince Muazzam in tho.succes.S, by 

his brother Prince Aram, then a boy of six, whose mother was a 
Muhammadan snlffina ; so that, during his long rainoritv, she might 
wield absolute power as regent. The Rajput mother of Prime 

chamber * 1 * hnt b f d ^ £ ’*f. uarf] > and obtained admission to her husband’s 
i' ‘ ^ *onnd him unconscious and unable to recognize her 

i re? ' ,rd tM e S as a “ unauthorized intrSi, and 

f^Ih^hwhu^fe ?' tb0 ,M,irappsrent;ftnd ha Hever 

f Aurangztfb’s sons were 

Mm-** M f‘t mi i d ‘, V [ hen sont *■?. <T,,!,h Ms uucla Shdjft, he deserted to 
where he d.^'^olV''* 3 COnf & e<1 afi a state prisoner at Gwalior. 
Of the h rw! d- V 'l cer °y °t Kdbiil. [3] Azam, Viceroy 

ncc^oteifhe ' W, He rebelled against his father, and 

nccopted the crown of RAjputana, but was comnelled to abandon it. 

vliorfthere } ' h p^ k 0t %k e Ma briittas, he Hod to Persia, and 

uion there, {.»] K&m Baksh, Viceroy of RljApur, 
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(wallers Bernier and Tavernier were here dt 
tm part of his reign, regarding which many inter¬ 
esting details are found in their writings. 

Spurred by ambition, Aurangzeb adopted the 
meanest and most hypocritical expedients to usurp the 
throne, imprison his father, and murder his kinsmen ; 
and when firmly established as emperor, his bigotry 
towards all but professors, like himself, of the Sunni 
creed, effectually destroyed the harmony created by the 
tolerant and conciliatory policy of his predecessors, which 
alone could possibly succeed in an empire composed of 
such widely dissimilar elements. Aurangzeb dismissed 
all Shfas and Hindus holding state appointments, and 
prohibited their future employment in them; notwith¬ 
standing that Persians (Sh(&«) ami Hindus formed the 
‘main strength of his army. He revived the jiziya- a 
most invidious poll-tax on non-Muhammadans; not 
exempting even the faithful Rajputs. He destroyed 
many famous temples at Benares, and with their 
materials erect ed a stately mosque to dominat e the cit y ; 
and Muttra and other holy Hindu cities were similarly 
desecrated, while Hindu schools were closed. This 
insensate policy exasperated the Hindus, and among 
other disturbances caused a revolt of the Jats of 
Bharutpur, who, though punished with merciless . 
severity, could not be completely subdued. Even the 
Rajputs, who had so long been the staunchest friends of 
the Moghals, were driven into rebellion, ending in the 
independence of Rajputana, all but Jaipur. 

Aurangzeb’s suspicious nature led him to select such 
men for his service as would spy on their fellow officers. 
He trusted no one, and therefore no one trusted him. He 
told his son Muazzam that “ the art of reigning is so deli¬ 
cate that a kiug must be suspicious of his own shadow.” 
To such extremes did Aurangzeb carry his bigotry that 
even the sculptures and carvings representing human 
beings and animals in buildings erected by former 
emperors, were either destroyed or mutilated by him. 



^Ugz<Sb ? s indomitable will, seemed, h( 

ed to overcome all obstacles, for the empire, at 
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one period of his reign, attained its greatest prosperity 
and widest extension; but the Nemesis of his folly, 
though insidious in growth, was visible, even to himself, 
when on his deathbed ; he regretted the murders of his 
brothers, the results of his intolerance, and bis persist¬ 
ent distrust and unbending harshness, which left him 
without a friend. His abnegation, however, in certain 
personal matters, punctilious performance of state 
business, and scrupulous morality in some public 
measures, as contrasted with the general hideousness 
•of his character, are therefore remarkable : so much 
so, in fact, as to suggest the applicability of the Indian 
proverb —Sdt »au chile khdkai billi huj ko chctli , i.e., 
After eating seven hundred rats, the cat is going on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

Aurangz^b, though the centre of a brilliant court, 
revelling in immorality, avoided pleasures and excesses, 
ate no animal food, and drank nothing stronger than 
water. He dismissed the court musicians, dancing- 
girls, buffoons, and astrologers ; and abolished the posts 
of poet laureate and historiographer. He took nothing 
from the public treasury for his personal expenses, 
which were defrayed by the sale of caps and 
copies of the Koran made by himself ; and it was 
from this fund, in his will, he directed that the 
expenses of his funeral should be defrayed. He 
depleted the state revenue by abolishing licenses for 
spirits, gambling hells, and houses of ill-fame; and by 
demolishing all taxes unauthorized by Muhammadan 
law. He personally supervised every branch of govern¬ 
ment, even to the minutest details of administration. 
His expressed ideal of kingly duty was that “ princes 
destined to rule nations should be well educated, and 
pre-eminent in wisdom and virtue : they should live 
and labour, not for themselves, hue foi their people, and 
in times of danger and difficulty, should risk their lives 
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subjects.” Had ho lived up to this 
would have been the most glorious on record,. 

. _ accessors would have been left a legacy of 

honour and power instead of humiliation and weak¬ 
ness rapidly culminating in extinction. 

Aurangzdb certainly never visited on his father, during 
his confinement in the Fort, the intrigues of which 
injudicious partisans, from time to time, made him the 
centre; but he probably realized that drastic measures 
against Shah Jahan might endanger his own safety; 
and there are those who condemnhim as a parricide. 

Aurangzt$b’s constant dread of an insurrection favour¬ 
ing his father, while a prisoner in the Agra Fort, became, 
it is said, so acute at the time of Shah Jahan’s last 
illness, that he sent an unprincipled and heavily bribed 
European physician, whose name is not known, to 
treat him. The ex-emperoi^s death followed soon after¬ 
wards. 

Aurangzeb was the last of the Great Moghals, whose 
extent of dominion, and predominant supremacy 
entitled him to the unquestionable right of styling 
himself Emperor of India. 

By Aurangzdb’s will, the empire was divided 
between his three surviving sons, Muazzam, Azam, 
and K&m Baksh. Refusing to accept this arrange¬ 
ment, each of them claimed the throne, and in the 
war that followed, Muazzam defeated bis brothers, 
and was crowned in 1707 under the title of Bahadur 
Shah or “ Valiant King ; ” but is also known as Shah 
Alam or “Kingof the World/* Muazzam’s second son 
Azimushan, viceroy of Bengal, seized Agra with its 
treasury, on his father’s behalf, and imprisoned its 
governor, Mukhtttr Khan, who had married Azam’s 
daughter. He was soon joined by Muazzam, and his 
elder brother Muizuddfn, viceroy of Multan; and 
their combined forces, while posted at Jajan near 
Khairagarh, were attacked by Azam, on his arrival 
from the Deccan in May 1707. When, during the 
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,yt the battle, Azam heard that his sons l£ 
and Walla.ja worn slain, and that most of his 
best officers had fallen, he rushed headlong into the 
thickest of the fight, and after receiving many wounds, 
was finally despatched by a soldier, who climbed on to 
his elephant and beheaded him. Azam’s youngest son, 
AH Tebar, being captured unhurt, was adopted by his 
uncle Muazzam. The Jats of Bharatpur, under their 
leader Churaman, beset the imperial camp on this 
occasion, in hopes of plunder; and appear to have 
already recovered from their punishment by Aurangz<5b, 
who had their leader, Kokila, executed at Agra in 1670. 

Aurangzeb’s youngest son, Kara Baksh, though 
offered honourable terms by his victorious brother, 
refused to acknowledge him as emperor. Action was, 
therefore, taken against him, and in a battle fought 
near Hyderabad in the Deccan in February 1708, he 
was defeated, and died of wounds received in action. 

Bahadur Shah was tolerant and brave, and during 
his short reign, not only suppressed the Sikhs, who 
had become powerful and aggressive, but by a peaceful 
and beneficent policy, maintained the dignity of the 
empire. In 1708, Bahadur Shah, by the concession of 
chanih to the Mahrattas secured their alliance, and 
so saved the country from their depredations. In 
1709, he visited Raj pu tana, and by a policy of concilia¬ 
tion, induced its chiefs to return to at least a semblance 
of allegiance. In 1710, he defeated the Sikhs, under 
their leader Banda, with great slaughter, wrested 
Sit-hind from them, and drove them into the hills north 
of Lahore. He died suddenly at Lahore in February 
1712, at the age of seventy-two, in the fifth year of 
his reign, and was buried in the precincts of the tomb 
of the Chisti Saint, Kutab Sahib at Mahrauli, near 
Purana Delhi. At Bahadur Shah’s death, the throne 
was seized by his second son Azimushan, and in the 
war which followed between him and his three brothers, 
Mulzuddin, the eldest, was victorious, aud ascended 
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in June 1712, as Jahandar Shah or “ 


mmv Shah caused a thrill of horror by murder¬ 
ing in cold blood the Sons of his uncles and brothers ; 
and exasperated the nobility, by showering honours on 
the singers and musicians related to his mistress, Lai 
Kawar. The disgusted nobles, joined the Saiyad 
brothers, Husain Ali, governor of Behar, and Abdulla, 
governor of Allahabad, in espousing the cause of 
Farokhsir, the only son of Azlmushan. Farokhsir and bis 
Saiyad supporters, finding the imperial army encamped 
at Samogar, near Agra, crossed the Jumna higher up 
and attacked its rear with such .success, that after a 
desperate struggle in which Husain Ali was wounded, 
Jahandar Shall was entirely defeated. He stayed that 
night in the Agra Fort, where lie assumed a disguise, 
and fled next- day to Delhi with Lai Kawar. He was 
succeeded by Farokhsir in January 1713. Jahatidar 
Shah was murdered soon after Farokhair's accession ; 
and also Zulfikar Khan, one of Aurangz<5b's most 
famous generals. The Saiyad brothers were raised to 
the highest dignities, and the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk or 
4 Chief of the empire,” was conferred on Chin Kilfch 
Khan, a distinguished soldier and statesman— the 
future founder of the Nizam dynasty of Hyderabad. 
In 1715, Farokhsir married the daughter of Ajit Singh, 
Baja of Jodhpur, and was the last of the Great Moghals 
who contracted such an alliance with a Hindu princess. 

Farokhsir occasionally visited Agra, and resided in 
the Fort, probably to escape, for a time at least, 
from the Saiyad ‘brothers, whose galling restraint 
kept him in a chronic state of intrigue. To rid 
himself of this incubus, Farokhsir sent Saiyad 
Husain Ali to the Deccan as viceroy, and at the same 
time wrote secretly to Daiid Khan, the viceroy of 
Gujrat, to attack and destroy him, with the contingent 
promise of the viceroyalty of t ie Deccan. In a*battle 
fought at Burhanpur, victory seemed to be assured to 
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/ban, when he was shot dead by a mattoB M&j 
which his troops scattered and fled. In course 
of time, Saiyad Abdulla, who remained at Delhi, 
became alarmed by the intrigues against him, and sent 
an urgent demand for his brother's return. Saiyad 
Husain Ali promptly responded and reached Delhi with 
a large force, augmented by a contingent of Mahratta 
horse under B&laji Washwanath. The disappointed 
emperor had to submit, and was deposed and then 
murdered most cruelly, and in February 1719, they 
placed on the throne, Bafluddar&jat, a son of Rafiul- 
kadar. Rafiuddarajat died in three months of con¬ 
sumption, and was succeeded by his elder brother 
Rafiuddaula, another puppet of the Saiyads, under the 
title of Shah Jahan II. In the meantime, the fort 
garrison at Agra released from confinement Nakusfar, 
the son of Aurangz£b’$ youngest son Akbar, and pro¬ 
claimed him emperor. After the Saiyads had besieged 
the Fort for three months, NakusXar surrendered, and 
its vast treasure fell into their hands. 

This included the property of Nur Jahan and 
Mumtaz Mahal, together with the priceless pall of pearls, 
with which the tomb of the latter was covered each 
Friday night, and on the anniversary of her marriage. 
Hafiuddaula visited Agra during the siege, and after 
a reign of five months, died, like his brother, of con¬ 
sumption. He was succeeded, at the instance of the 
Saiyads, by Muhammad Roshan Akhtar, a son of 
Khajasta Akhtar or Jahan Shah, the youngest/ son of 
Bahadur Shah. The new emperor, after being 
crowned at Fatehpur Sikri in September 1719 under 
the title of Muhammad Shah, resided for some time 
in the Fort at Agra. In August 1720, the emperor 
was proceeding with Saiyad Husain Ali to quell the 
revolt of Nizam-ul-mulk in the Deccan, when a band 
of conspirators, bent on breaking the power of the 
Saiyads, killed Husain Ali in the royal camp, then 
about 70 miles beyond Fatehpur Sikri. Saiyad Abdulla, 
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1 been left) in charge at Delhi, made a su|£r£fc|e_ 
avenge his brother’s death, and a battle was 
at Husainpur, between Agra and Delhi, in 
October 1720. As a preliminary step, Abdulla had 
deposed Muhammad Shah and set on the throne 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a younger brother of Rafluddaula. 
Then, taking the newly-made emperor with him, he 
marched at the head of a large army towards Agra, 
where Muhammad Shah, strengthened by the troops of 
Saadat Ali Khan, Muhammad Khan Bangash, Churaraan, 
and others, was concentrating. He was defeated and 
captured, and Muhammad Shah, now rid for ever of the 
Saiyad brothers, made a triumphal entry into Delhi, 
and appointed Saadat Ali Khan governor of Agra. 

The Jats under Chur&man again gave trouble, and 
ravaged the country between Agra and Muttra; but 
were severely punished in 1722. Saadat Ali Khan, the 
governor of Agra, failing to suppress the Jats, engaged 
Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur for the purpose, and although 
the latter marched into Bharatpur, no decisive results 
followed. Saadat Ali Khan, having obtained the gov¬ 
ernment of Oudh in addition to that of Agra, left the 
latter in charge of Rai Nilkant Nagar, who was 
murdered by a Jat. Raja Jai Singh, then appointed 
governor of Agra, invaded Bharatpur in 1722, captured 
its fortress, and killed Churdman, who was succeeded by 
his younger brother Badan Singh, the builder of the 
afterwards famous fort of Bharatpur. In 1725, the 
Mahrattas became for the first time, a source of danger 
to Agra and its neighbourhood ; and though utterly 
defeated by Saadat Ali Khan and Safdar Jang at 
Jal^sar in 1737, continued their depredations up to the 
very gates of Delhi, which was saved from capture by 
the timely advance of Chin Kilich Khan, to whose title 
of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the emperor had added that of Asaf 
Jah or u Dignified as Asaf Asaf is said to have been 
Solomon’s vazlr. When the Mahrattas appeared near 
Gwdlior in 1725, Muhammad Kh&n Bangash, sent to 
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Lgra, drove them off, and occupied Gwalin 
time; and then in 1730, while marching to take 
part in the M&lwa campaign, he swept them again from 
this region Next, some raiding Mahratfca horse were 
seen close to Agra in 1734; and when in 1737, the 
F4shwa, Baji Rao, invaded the Agra district, many 
places in it were plundered and burnt, before he was 
attacked and defeated at Jal&ar. A large force of 
Mahrafctas was captured near the tank at Itimadpur, 
but Baji Rao escaped with the main body, and after 
looting Fatehpur Sikri and Dig, reached .Delhi by a 
brilliant flank movement, where he defeated a body of 
Moghal horse 8,000 strong under Mazafar Kh&n, and 
obtained important concessions from the emperor ; but 
the advance of a superior force under Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jab, compelled him to retreat. 

As a check on the Mahrattas, Nizaimul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa in 
1738, but owing to his constant absences in the Deccan, 
where he was building up a kingdom for himself, his 
place at Agra was filled by a deputy, an arrangement 
of which the Jats, under their leader Suraj Mai, took 
ad vantage to annex part of the Agra district, to within 
a few miles of the capital In the confusion attending 
the invasion of Nadir Shab in 1739, Suraj Mai added 
more to his possessions round Agra. Muhammad Shah, 
the last Moghal emperor who resided at Agra, and of 
his line who sat on the Peacock Throne, died in April 
1748, leaving to his successor but a shadow of the 
mighty empire built up by Akbar, and ruled by 
Aurangz^b in the zenith of its sovereignty. Devoid 
of determination and fond of pleasure, the weak 
Muhammad Shah discarded the wise counsels and 
resented the somewhat autocratic control of his vazlr, 
Nixam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, who, by revolting, hastened 
the disintegration of the empire, At Muhammad Shah’s 
death, the part of the Deccan ruled by Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
'Asaf Jab, was practically independent; while the rest of 
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^tyier with Malwa and Gujrat, and the teriitj 
In the Narbada and the Chambal, had been seized 
by"tfie Mahrattaa; Saadat Ali KhAn had made himself 
master of Oudh; Ali Verdi Khan, the vicei'by of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, acknowledged only a nominal 
allegiance; the .Sikhs in the Punjab and the Rohilla 
Afghans in Rohilkand were virtually beyond control ; 
and the Jats held a firm grip on most of the Agra 
district. Muhammad Shah was buried in an enclosure 
adjoining the tomb of the Chisti saint, Nizam-ud-dln 
Aulia, near Delhi; and by his side lie his wife, Nawab 
Sahiba Mahal; his daughter, forced to marry Nadir 
Shah's son; and his infant grand-daughter by this 
marriage. These tombs are descri bed under the head¬ 
ing, “ NizAmuddm and its Shrines," in the 6th edition 
of Keene's Handbook to Delhi . 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded in 1748 by his son 
Ahmad, under the title of Ahmad Shah, who, as the 
heir apparent, had just before his father’s death given 
promise of great capability, which later events, how¬ 
ever, proved to be but a momentary gleam of sunshine. 
Ahmad Shah Durani, having seized Lahore and MultAn 
in 1747, was opposed by Prince Ahmad, the eldest son 
of Muhammad Shah, with only about 12,000 men, being 
all the troops that could be collected at the time. The 
prince entrenched himself near Sirhind, and after 
repulsing several desperate attacks, finally defeated the 
Afghans, and drove them with heavy slaughter out of 
India in March 1748. This was the last victory gained 
by the Moghals. In 1751, Ahmad Shah Durani invaded 
India, for the second time, and demanded the cession' 
of the entire Punjab, which was granted to him 
without a struggle ; and in 1754, a more or less abortive 
attempt was made by the youthful imperial vazlr, 
Shah&bucldln (better known by his family title of 
GhAziuddin), to expel the Jats, with the help of a 
Mahratta force, from the Agra district, of which they 
occupied all but Bali and the immediate neighbourhood 
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pital; In July 1754, the emperor was de ^ 
7 and consigned to the state prison of SalimgarJ 
S&ziuddln, who then placed on the throne a son 
of Jahandar Shah, with the title of Alamgir II. In 
1755; Ghaziuddin, by treacherously seizing Lahore, 
drew on India its third invasion by Ahmad Shah 
Dur6ni, whose merciless extortions and butcheries at 
Delhi and Muttra were followed by an advance oh 
Agra in 1757, with the intention of coercing Suraj 
Mai. 

The Jat leader, however, escaped unhurt, and Agra 
was making a stout defence, when, owing to sickness 
among his troops, Ahmad Shah suspended operations, 
and returned to Kandahar, The Jats threw themselves 
into their numerous strongholds, whence by sudden 
sallies, they cut off foraging parties of the enemy; and 
when hard pressed vanished into dense jungles. Suraj 
Mai, in fact, acted with great prudence, and without 
risking a general engagement, kept the invaders at bay. 
Fazil Khan, who then held the Fort on behalf of the 
emperor, refused to capitulate, and the Afghans left 
before their siege operations had made any impression 
on it 

After Ahmad Shah’s departure, Ghaziuddin. kept 
the heir apparent, Ali Gauhar, in close confine¬ 
ment, but he managed to evscape from Delhi. Early in 
1758, Ragonath Rao (better known as Ragoba), the 
second son of the P^shwa, Baji Rao, accepted the 
call of Ghiziuddin to support him against the loyal 
commander-in-chief, Najibuddaula. Ragoba and his 
Mahrattas swept past Agra, took possession of Delhi, 
and in May 1758 seized Lahore, then in charge of 
Timur Shah, a son of Ahmad Shah Durani. Najibud- 
daula having fled from Delhi, Ghaziuddin caused the 
emperor to be murdered in November 1759, and set 
on the throne a son of Kam Baksh, the fourth son of 
Aurangz^b, who was, however, never acknowledged as 
emperor. 


ploti _ 
when, 
tragedy 

at Delhi, he assumed the succession with the title of 
Shah A lam II, and directed that his reign should be 
reckoned from the day of his father’s “martyrdom.’’ 

The Mahrattas, now at the zenith of power, dreamed 
of an Indian empire under the sway of the Pdshwa, 
but such hopes were soon dispelled for ever. 

Ahmad Shah Durani, incensed by the capture of 
Lahore, re-entered India in September 1/59, and after 
defeating the Mahrattas wherever they opposed him, 
finally met their combined forces at Panipat, where, in 
January 1761, he almost annihilated them. He then 
marched towards Delhi, whence its Mahratta governor 
fled to Agra with the treasure, which was promptly 
captured by the Jats under Suraj Mai, who, availing 
himself of this opportunity, seized also the city and fort 
of Agra, his coadjutor being the adventurer, Walter 
Reinhardt, fresh from his butchery at Patna. Ahmad 
Shah Durani, while at Delhi, confirmed the succession 
of Ali Gauhar as emperor, whose eldest son, Mirza Jaw£n 
Bakht, be placed in temporary charge of the adminis¬ 
tration. He also reinstated Najibuddaula as comman¬ 
der-in-chief, and appointed Shujauddaula as vazir, 
in place of the assassin Ghaziuddin. He then retired to 
Kandahar and never again returned to India. 

Suraj Mai was killed near Delhi in 1763, and his son 
Jawahir Singh, who succeeded him as Raja of Bharat- 
pur, held court with great state at Agra. 

Jawahir Singh was murdered in the Fort in 1766, 
and during his weak rule the Mahrattas fought their 
way into the southern part of the Agra district. He was 
nominally succeeded by his infant son Kesari Singh, 
but the actual ruler of the state was his brother 
Nawal Singh, who first lost the Doab to the Mahrattas 
in 1770, and then Bali to the Bhadauria Raja, from 
whom the Jats had wrested it in 1765. Najaf Khan, 



jmir-npparent, Ali Gauhar, was then 
father’s behalf at Allah&b&d, but 
more than a month later, news arrived of the 
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^rial vazlr, having been granted half 
1st,riot as a personal fief, contingent on reducing 
it to subjection, commenced operations in 1772. By 
the end of the following year he had expelled the 
Mahrafcfcas, and few months later, the Jats were cleared 
out from all but the fort, which, after a short invest¬ 
ment, was surrendered in the autumn of 1.774, by 
Ddn Sahai, the brother-in-law of Nawal Singh. The 
fort suffered severely during the thirteen years of its 
occupation by the Jate. 

Among other despoliations was that of the Maehhi 
Bhawan, of which the marble tanks and other fixtures 
were removed by Suraj Mai to Dig, leaving it a bare 
open court. 

For five years Najaf Khdn lived in the fort in 
almost royal state, and during this period the infamous 
Walter Reinhardt died in his service and was buried 
in the Old Cemetery. This Franco-German renegade 
was a native of Treves in the Duchy of Luxembourg, 
who came to India in the French navy, from which he 
deserted and joined the first European battalion raised 
in Bengal. He deserted again, and became a sergeant 
in the force of the gallant Chevalier Law at Chander- 
nagore, after whose capture he took service under 
Gregory or Gurjin Khdn, Mir Kasim’s Armenian general. 
When Mir Kdsim, enraged by frequent defeats, ordered 
the British prisoners at Patna to be slaughtered, the 
sepoys refused to obey, saying: “We are sepoys and 
not executioners.” But Reinhardt, who was in com¬ 
mand, persuaded two sepoys to help him, and shot 
them down in cold blood, to the number of 200 
defenceless men. After Mir Kasim’s flight, Reinhardt 
took employment under the Jat leaders, Suraj Mai and 
Jawahir Singh, and when the Jats were defeated by 
the Moghals in 1765, be deserted to the conquerors. 
In 1777 he was allotted a large fief near Meerut, with 
Sardhana as his capital. His companions called him 
c< Samru ” or “ Sombre, ” names by which his descendants 
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known. He died on the 4th May 1778,^ 

Jow, a Muhammadan of Arab descent, did good 
service to the state as Samru B<3gain. He is described 
in Skinner’s Memoir» as “ stern and bloody-minded, 
in no degree remarkable for fidelity or devotion to his 
employers.” 

Najaf Khdn retired to Delhi in 1790, and was succeed¬ 
ed as governor of Agra by Muhammad Beg, who,in 1782, 
on the death of Najaf Khan, disputed the succession to 
his estates of his adopted son Afrasiab Khan and his 
nephew Mirza Shafi. It was finally agreed, at a con¬ 
ference held between the claimants at Agra, that 
Mirza Shafi should remain at Delhi as vazir, while the 
other two shared the Doab between them. Soon after¬ 
wards Mirza Shafi visited Agra, maybe to secure better 
terms for bimself, and was shot down by the adherents 
of Muhammad Beg, near the Delhi Gate of the fort. 
Afrasiab Khan succeeded his kinsman as vazir, but 
found himself powerless, owing to a strong hostile faction 
at court, to avenge his murder, without extraneous 
support. 

Having vainly sought first the aid of the British 
and then of the Nawab of Oudh, against Muhammad 
Beg, Afrasiab Khan finally obtained the help of 
Mftdhaji Scindia, who, during the height of a terrible 
famine, known as the chalisa in. reference to the 
Samvat date 1840 of the era of Vikraraaditya, 
marched to Agra in October 1784, Alarmed by these 
and other portents, the heir-appnrent, Prince Jawan 
Bakht, fled at this time to Lucknow, to claim for himself 
and his father the protection of Warren Hastings, then 
Governor-General of India. 

The intervention of the Mahrattas was soon 
followed by the murder of Afrasiab Khan, and then, 
after seizing the city and fort of Agra early in 1785, 
Scindia assumed the title of vazir. These successes 
quickly led to the Mabratta occupation of the remainder 
of the Agra district, of which, on the promise of a 
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payment, the emperor gave over the magag 
Scindia; while the nominal command of the 
fort^as bestowed on the emperor’s second son, Prince 
Akbar, though the actual governor was the Mahratta 
Rayaji Patel. At this juncture, the Rohilla Chief, 
Ghulam Kadir, became sufficiently influential to secure 
for himself the post of vazir, on which Scindia was com¬ 
pelled to leave Delhi for Gwalior. In 1787, the fort 
of Agra, then in charge of a Mahratta governor named 
Lakhwa Dada, was besieged by the combined forces 
of Ghulam Kadir and Ismail B£g—a nephew of 
Muhammad Beg, who had a year before been killed 
in battle. Scindia, supported by the Jats, and with 
General Benoit de Boigne in command of his forces, 
hastened to the rescue; but being defeated in a fierce 
battle fought near Fatehpur Sikri, retreated to Bharat- 
pur. When, however, Lakhwa Dada’s brother, Rana 
Khan, arrived next year with reinforcements from the 
Deccan, the siege was raised, and Mahratta supremacy 
re-established. On returning to Delhi, Ghulam Kadir 
treacherously seized the fort there, plundered the palace 
and its inmates of everything valuable, and with 
threats, torture and shameful indignities, forced even 
the sultanas, and other ladies of the harem, to part 
with their jewellery. When on the 10th August 1788, 
the feeble old emperor was pressed to disclose his 
hidden treasures, and truthfully replied that there were 
none, the brutal Rohilla felled him to the ground, 
blinded him with his dagger, and sent him to thb^ stater 
prison of Salimgarh. To escape from the avenging 
legions of Scindia concentrating round him, Ghulam 
Kadir left Delhi on the 11th October 1788. After 
securing the capital and the safety of the emperor, 
the Mahrattas pursued Ghulam Kadir so closely, that 
he hastily threw himself into the fort of Meerut, and 
was forthwith besieged there by Rana Khan and De 
Boigne. Driven to extremities, he offered to capitulate 
on terms which were sternly rejected. On a dark night 
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Liber* he stole out of the fort with saddlA-™^ 
plundered jewellery. His horse fell into a pit, 
and there he was found next morning stunned, 
bruifeed, and unable to move, and sent to Scindia. 
The rest may be told as given in Keene’s Moghul 
Empire :— u On his arrival at Muttra, Sindeea 
inflicted upon him the punishment of Tushheer , sending 
him round the bazaar on a jackass, with his face to the 
tail, and a guard instructed to stop at every consider¬ 
able shop, and beg a cowree, in the name of the Nawab 
of the Bownee. The wretched man becoming abusive 
under this contemptuous treatment, his tongue was 
torn out of his mouth, gradually he was mutilated 
further ; being first blinded, as a. retribution for the 
treatment of the emperor, and subsequently deprived of 
his nose, ears, hands and feet and sent) to Delhi. Death 
came to his relief upon the road, it is believed, by his 
being hanged upon a tree, 3rd March, 1789 ; and the 
mangled trunk was then sent to Delhi, where it was laid 
before the sightless monarch, the most ghastly Nazzur 
that ever was presented in the Deetoan Khas " 

Holkar declared war against Scindia in 1792, and 
was joined, by Ismail B6g. who being taken prisoner 
by General Perron of Scindia’s army, was sent to the 
Agra Fort, where he died, soon after in close captivity* 
Madhdji Scindia died childless in 1794, and was 
succeeded by his grand nephew Dauiat Kao. 

In 1799, the Mahratta governor of Agra rebelled, 
and General Perron, then employed by Daulafc Kao 
Scindia, took the fort after a siege of 58 days, when 
John Hessing was appointed governor, with his brother 
George as second-in-command ; both being Dutchmen, 
and colonels in Scindia’s service. John Hessing, who 
died in 1802., was buried in the Old Cemetery, and 
was succeeded by his brother George; and it was 
in this year, while the Marquis of Wellesley was 
Governor-General, that the second great war between 
*)he British and the Mahrattas commenced. While 
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Wellesley was successfully dealing withrthe 
"Mahi^atfcas in the Deccan,* General Lake, after defeat¬ 
ing Scindia’s forces under General Perron outside 
Aligarh, captured this strong fort by an extraordinary 
coup de main , on the 4th September 1803. 

French officers, like General Perron, though employ¬ 
ed by Indian princes, were doubtless acting at this time 
under instructions from Napoleon. General Perron, 
besides having a great military command, was also 
invested with important civil and political functions. 
On being superseded in the latter, he resigned ScindWs 
service, and three days after the fall of the Aligarh 
Fort, rode into the British camp, and was sent under 
escort to Lucknow. 

A week later, General Lake defeated the Mahrattas 
under General Bourquien near Delhi, of which, after a 
siege of three days, he obtained possession, and so 
released from Mahratta dependence, the unfortunate 
old emperor Shah Alam II. 

On the 15th September 1803, General Lake found 
the blinded chief of the house of Timur, seated in the 
Diwan-i-Khas, under a small tattered canopy, the 
remnant of his royal state. He thanked the British 
government for his deliverance from the hands of the 
French hirelings of Scindia. Henceforth, as Keene 
has it in his Moghul Empire :—“ The emperor was only 
sovereign in the city and small surrounding district; 
and even that sovereignty was to be exercised under the 
control of a British Resident, who was to pay to His 
Majesty the nett proceeds, besides a monthly stipend of 
90,000 rupees.” 

From Delhi General Lake reached Sikandra on the 
4th October, and after being reinforced by 5,000 Jafc 
cavalry, invested the city and fort of Agra. 

# Arthur Wellesley, a younger brother of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
was knighted for his services in this campaign. For the victory of 
Talavera, he was created Viscount Wellington, and after the battle 
of Waterloo, he became the Duke of Wellington, 
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/completion of the investment, GeneraF 
the surrender of the fort, then hef 
Hessing, but no reply was received; for the 
Mahratta garrison having through jealousy placed the 
governor and their other European officers in confine¬ 
ment, had determined to make a vigorous defence; and 
for this purpose the city, the Jama Masjid, the glacis of 
the fort, and the ravines south and south-east of it, 
were occupied by seven infantry battalions. In beat¬ 
ing down this resistance, the British casualties were 
10 officers and 218 men killed and wounded, while the 
Mahrattas lost 600 men, 26 guns and wagons, and 29 
ammunition carts, besides 2,500 of their number left out¬ 
side the fort, who surrendered on the 12th October, and 
next morning marched into the British camp. When 
siege operations were commenced, and a battery was 
planted on the river bank within 350 yards south-east 
of the fort,—which was also approached by the ravines, 
the garrison sent an officer named Sutherland to nego- 
ciate a capitulation on the condition o£ v being permitted 
to march out with their property, and go where they 
pleased. General Lake sent Sutherland back, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Salkeld, to inform the garrison that 
they would be allowed to retain nothing but their 
clothes. They rejected these terms, and barely giving 
Salkeld time to return, opened an ineffectual fire, under 
which the British trenches steadily advanced. Another 
proposal of surrender having met with a refusal, on the 
17th October General Lake commenced to batter with 
24 guns the south-ea.st bastion (Bengali Burj) of the 
fort, and when a breach was almost practicable, the 
garrison surrendered. 

On the 18th October 1803, 5,000 Mahrattas having 
marched out of the fort, it was occupied by British 
troops under Colonel MacDonald, who entering by the 
Amar Singh Gate, seized the treasure amounting to 22' 
lakhs of rupees, large quantities of stores and ammuni¬ 
tion, 163 guns of sizes, and the famous great gun of 




■ -.Thus, 23 decades after its completion, 1 
MCfirne a British possession, and its Mt 
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occupation of 18 years terminated for ever, t 

General Lake started for Alwar on the 27th October, 
and two days later reached Fatehpur Sikri, where he 
left his heavy guns and baggage in charge of two 
battalions of native infantry. On the 1st November 
1803, he dealt the flower of Scindia's army, including 
De Boigne’s “ Invincibles,” a crushing defeat at 
Naswari—better known as Laswari; for which victory 
he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord 
Lake of Delhi and Laswari. 

Bcindia, now thoroughly beaten, sued for peace, aud 
as the result of the second Mahratta war, which lasted 
just four months and four days, he ceded to the East 
India Company, by the treaty of Anjangaon, dated 
the 30th December 1803, the district of Agra, and 
vast tracts in other parts of India. Some progress 
in the civil administration of the Agra district was 
made by Lord Lake in person, after which Mr. 
Cunynghame was appointed as its first Collector, 

Jn the third Mahratta war, commenced in April 1804, 
Jas want Ri&o Holkar, Mahdrdja of Indore, was the 



* This pun of 28 inches bore and 43 tons weight, carried a ball of 
1,500 lbs., and was popularly believed to be composed of all the 
precious metals. It is said that native bankers offered a lakh of 
rupees for it ; hut General Lake, with the intention of sending it to 
England via Calcutta, bad it floated down the Jumna, on a raft. 
The raft upset, and this curiosity still lies in the sandy bed of the 

river. . 

f The effect of the Mahratta occupation on the historical buildings 
of Agra is noticed hereafter. There ar© .marks, said by guides to 
be those of General Lake’s cannon balls, on the north faces of some 
buildings in the Fort ; but as Lake’s batteries were planted on 
the soutk of it, these marks, if indeed they were made by cannon 
balls, resulted from some previous cannonading. Old records are 
in agreement on this point, and Mr. Nathaniel Wright, who canie 
to Agra with horses for Hewing, actually saw that General Lake’s 
batteries were situated between the fort and the Taj. Mr. Wright 
■died at Agra in 1861, aged 82, and is buried in the New Cemetery. 
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He had remained neutral during ttJOajej 
but now openly rejoiced in the discomfiture 
xl Scindia, and determined, as he expressed 
it, “ to fight Lake.” To meet this emergency, Lord 
Lake, having reached Agra early in J une, despatched 
Colonel Mon,son to operate towards Jaipur and Kota, 
and himself marched in the direction of Cawnpore. 
Indore was captured, but soon after, Colonel Monson, 
while retreating with a small force before an over¬ 
whelming host under Holk&r, was pursued by the 
Mahrattas as far as Fatehpur Sikri, whence he reached 
Agra on the 31st August, with shattered troops and 
the loss of his guns and baggage. 

This apparent reverse to British arms induced the 
Jats under Ran jit Singh to join Holkar, who, elated by 
what he chose to consider a great victory, sacked 
Muttra, and attacked Delhi, which, however, was 
heroically defended by Colonel Ochterlony from the 8th 
to the 14th October, with only a weak detachment of 
sepoys. Driven from Delhi by Lord Lake, Holkar 
plundered the Doab and fell back on Dig, whence on 
the 13th November, he was expelled with severe loss 
by General Frazer and Colonel Monson. Holkar now 
rapidly retreated eastward ; but on being overtaken 
and defeated by Lord Lake at Farakabad with the loss 
of 3,000 men, fled back to Dig ; while the latter made 
Agra his head-quarters for a campaign against the Jats. ’ 
Dig was taken on the 25th December 1804, and while 
the strong fort of Bharatpur was under investment, to 
capture which several attempts had failed, peace was 
concluded with the Jats early in April 1805. 

While Holkar was still unsubdued, the East India 
Company adopted a peace-at-any price policy, a willing 
exponent of which was found in the aged Marquis of 
Cornwallis, who at the end of July 1805 replaced the 
Marquis of Wellesley as Governor-General. 

In this year Lord Lake permitted troops under 
Colonel Simpson to plunder the inhabitants of Fatehpur 
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a reprisal for their treatment of 
during his disastrous retreat, Fortunately for 
British prestige in India, Lord Cornwallis died at 
Ghazipur on the 5th October, within ten weeks of his 
arrival in India. He was succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, the senior member of Council, who though 
afterwards pronounced unfit for so high a position, 
pleased his employers at the time, by concluding an 
inglorious peace with Holkar on the 24th December 1805, 
which terminated the third Mahratta war. The arena 
of conflict now shifted to other parts of India, and the 
chief interest in Agra, up to the meeting of 1857, is 
centred in its civil administration. From 1803 to 1829, 
the civil administration of Agra was conducted by a 
Collector under the orders of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Conquered and Ceded Provinces. From 1829 to 
1833 Agra was included in a separate government 
entitled that of the North-Western Provinces, which 
was controlled by its own Board of Revenue. From 
1833 to 1835 Agra was a presidency town, and 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, ruled, it from 
Allah&b&d; but in the latter year the presidency of 
Agra was abolished, and Mr. Metcalfe was posted to 
Agra as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces. The Governor-General, Lord Auckland, held 
direct charge of the North-Western Provinces from 1838 
to 1842, a precedent also followed by his successor Lord 
Ellenborough ; but in 1843 Sir G. R. Clerk was appointed 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
with head-quarters at Agra; and this system was main 
tained till Allahabad became the seat of government. 

The titular sway at Delhi of Shah Alam II, was at 
his death continued by his son Akbar II, who in 1837, 
was succeeded by Bahfidur Shah II—the last of the 
Great Moghals. JDara Bakht, the eldest son of Bahadur 
Shah, died in 1849, and his eldest son Fakhruddln, 
was recognized by Government as heir to the throne ; 
and it was decided that at the emperor's death, his 
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-^MKge^j^r would vacate the fort, and reside in a 

)elhi, named the Kutab. But Bahadur Shah 
objected to this selection, and favoured the succession 
of his own son Jaw&n Bakht by the Sultana Zinat 
Mahal. When Fakhruddin died of cholera in 1856, 
Bahddur Shah again pressed the claim of Jawan Bakht, 
but government decided in favour of the emperor's 
eldest surviving son, Mirza Karasli; and this was one 
of the grievances that led Bahadur Shah to his doom 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

News of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut 
reached Agra on the same day that Christian men, 
women, and children were being mercilessly butchered 
at Delhi—the memorable 11th May 1857 ; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. John Russell Colvin, in 
concert with the military commander, Brigadier-General 
Polwhele, adopted immediate measures to protect the 
station. As news poured in of fresh outbreaks, Mr. 
Colvin increased his vigilance day by day, and when four 
companies of native infantry mutinied, he bad all the 
native troops at Agra disarmed. European troops 
replaced them in the Fort, into which Mr. Colvin, at a 
meeting held in Government House, urged the removal 
of all Christian families ; but with an infatuation current 
at the time, which by playing into the hands of the 
mutineers, is accountable for the loss of many valuable 
lives, the majority voted for trusting to the loyalty of 
the native troops and population. Soon afterwards, 
however, Mr. Colvin's distrust so far vanished, influenced 
no doubt by the boundless confidence of European officers 
in their native troops, that he telegraphed to Cawnpore 
his belief in their loyalty. How soon this misplaced 
confidence ripened into a harvest of death, is now a 
matter of history. The city was patrolled by a hastily 
raised corps of volunteer cavalry; the defences of the 
fort were strengthened; and additions were made to the 
garrison from adjacent native states. Scindia contrib¬ 
uted a regiment of his own body-guard, a regiment of 
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R’yyand a battery under Captain Pearson ; 
jL^*«^Bnaratpur came some infantry. The loyalty of 
these troops was, however, so questionable, that most 
of them were posted away from Agra, in the district. 
The regular garrison consisted of the 3rd Regiment of 
Bengal European Infantry under Colonel Riddell; a 
horse battery of Royal Artillery with European gunners 
and native drivers, under Captain O’Oyly; and the 
44th and 67th Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry, 
officered by Europeans. 

Two companies from the 44th and 67th Native 
Infantry, respectively, were sent out on the 30th May, 
to bring in six lakhs of rupees from the treasury at 
Muttra. They seized the treasure, and marched off 
with it to Delhi, to reinforce the mutineers there. 
The disarming of the native troops was done on their 
own parade ground, under the guns and muskets of 
the British battery and infantry ; and it was afterwards 
discovered that this decisive action frustrated a plot of 
the sepoys to attack that very day (Sunday), the 
British regiment while in church, to rush the guns, 
and then to sack the city and station. 

The mutineers from Gwalior and 
steadily marching on Agra, and their w 

daily increased by those from other districts. When, 
on the 2nd July, they reached Fatehpur Sikri, which 
was held at great personal risk by a zealous revenue 
officer, named Nicholas Parsick, they commanded ten 
guns and numbered about 2,600. The European and 
native Christian population then took refuge in the 
fort, to which the pontoon bridge was floated down in 
sections; and Mr Colvin being in failing health, 
made over charge to a committee of management, con¬ 
sisting of General Polwhele, Mr. Readc, of the Board of 
Revenue, and Major Macleod, the Military Secretary. 
On the 5th July, Mr. Colvin, though still seriously 
ill, resumed charge, and on the same day, General 
Polwhele by imprudently attacking the mutineers 
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near Shahganj on the 
ustained a reverse, to the 


road to Fab 
baneful effects 



of 


which on British prestige is undoubtedly attributable 
the disasters which immediately followed it. The 
mutineers, the police force lately raised by Mr. Drum¬ 
mond (the < -ollector), and the most villainous scum of 
the population, vied with each other in killing, burning 
and looting ; and the wisdom of those who had pre¬ 
ferred the assured protection of the Fort to the alleged 
loyalty of the natives, was now justified. So low in 
fact had British prestige fallen, that Mur&d Ali, the 
Kotwdl or a “ Chief Officer of City Police,” inarched 
round the city proclaiming the rule of the Delhi 
emperor. 

The force under General Polwhele consisted of 568 
infantry, a weak battery, and about 60 raw volunteer 
cavalry and mounted militia; while the enemy, having 
been largely einforced, held a strong position in the 
village of S&chdta, with some 4,000 infantry, 1,500 
cavalry, and 11 guns, ‘‘Under these circumstances the 
advantage of assuming the offensive was not clear, . . . 
The enemy’s guns were well posted and concealed 
behind walls and earthworks, so that the British 
artillery failed to silence them, and Captain D’Oyly 
was mortally wounded—an almost irreparable loss. 
Ammunition ran short and the enemy’s infantry 
advanced. Thereupon the European infantry charged 
the position and carried it, with the loss of Major 
Thomas and a number of men. But though the 
enemy’s centre had been pierced and one gun spiked, 
the rebels held the village in force, and their 
cavalry descended on the flanks in order to cut off 
the artillery. They were repulsed by a most gallant 
charge on the part of the volunteers, who, however, 
lost heavily, and as the ammunition supply again failed, 
the infantry were compelled to retire. The retreat wag 
carried out in good order, but the repulse was severe. 
The little force 1 \d been reduced by 41 killed ami 
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wed, while the consequence of their failurewatT 
jically the loss of the city and district. The villag 
ers who were awaiting the issue of the fight, were 
joined by the city rabble, and the whole of the civil 
station and the government offices were plundered and 
burnt.”* 

Among the volunteers who fell in this action were 
members of the best families at Agra, whose names 
may now be found recorded on mural tablets in one or 
other of the local churches, and there was also Monsieur 
Jourdan, the chief of an itinerant circus, who was last 
seen standing on his horse in the thick of the fight; with 
a sword in one hand and pistol in the other. Hume, in 
his account of this engagt uent, speaks highly of the 
Eurasian volunteers, and writes about one of them, 
whose wounds he helped to bind *—“I can testify to his 
pluck, for when I rather commiserated him, he laughed 
and said,—* Well, hang it, this is better than writing ten 
hours a day in a stuffy office in the hot weather/ He 
was only a clerk in the Accountant-General's office, but 
if he had been of Britain’s bl uest blood he could not 
have shown up better. Many Europeans and others 
who, believing in native loyalty, had discarded the shelter 
of the Fort, were murdered in cold blood. Among 
such victims were Major Jacob in Scindia’s service, the 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard, a professor of the Agra College, 
and some others. The residence of the former, still 
known as Jacob’s House, is situated on a mound about 
300 yards east of the Taj Road at its junction with 
the Gough Road. Another victim of this misplaced 
confidence was George Thakur, buried in the cemetery 
adjoining St. Paul’s Church, whose epitaph records 
that he was 1 killed in the Mutiny, July 5th, 1857.”' 

Those who had taken shelter in the Fort, numbering 
about 3,500 Europeans and Eurasians, and 2,300 
natives, were subjected to a certain degree of discipline, 
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idings occupied or used by them were 

blocks, alphabetically arranged. But the 
crowding together at the hottest time of the year of so 
many persons, in an area not only too small for sanitary 
requirements, but bound in by high walls enclosing 
heat-absorbing stone buildings, led to much mortality 
from cholera and other diseases, as evidenced by many 
graves in the Fort belonging to that time. When, on 
the 8th July, it was discovered that the enemy after 
proceeding as far as Shahganj had decamped to Delhi, 
British rule was re-established in the city, and on the 
day following, the police were disbanded. Among 
other measures more guns were mounted on the Fort 
walls in new embrasures made for them, and houses 
obstructing the line of fire were cleared away. Since 
the reverse of the 5th July, the administration of the 
district had practically ceased, but this was gradually 
remedied. 

A few troops under Captain Patton, sent from Agra 
on the 29th July, succeeded in re establishing order at 
Fatehpur Sikri and Khairagarh ; while another expedi¬ 
tion under Mr. Lowe, which left Agra on the 10th 
August, was equally successful at Itimadpur and 
Firozabad. Aligarh was regained by a force which left 
Agra on the 20th August, consisting of three companies 
of European infantry, three guns, some volunteer 
cavalry, and some mounted Jat levies raised by Thakur 
Gobind Singh. Some other places were reduced to 
allegiance by loyal rajas and zamindars. 

General Polwhele was relieved of the chief command 
on the 5th August, by Colonel Cotton of the 67th 
Native Infantry. Mr. Colvin, who had for some time 
been gradually sinking under the strain of anxiety, and 
the burden of exceptionally heavy administrative 
work, of which he persisted in attending personally to 
the smallest details, died on the 9th September, and was 
buried in the Fort. At the request of Mr. Ileade, 
who by right of seniority should have succeeded him, 
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£me authority was assumed by Colonel C<J 
19 th September, a day previous to that on 
which the Delhi Fort ceased to be a Moghal possession, 
disquieting rumours of advancing mutineers led the 
defenders of the Agra Fort to adopt more stringent 
measures for its safety. 

A large force of mutineers from Maiwa, Bhopal, 
Indore, and elsewhere, had in fact inarched from Dhol- 
pur to Khairagarh, where thev occupied many 
places lately snatched from other mutineers by Mr. 
Colvin’s energy. This new danger led to further 
improvements in the fort defences ; to the demolition 
of more obstacles ; and to the undermining of the Jama 
Masjid and other prominent buildings, with the inten¬ 
tion of blowing them up should it become absolutely 
necessary to do so. 

While this alarm was daily increasing, Colonel Fraser 
joined his appointment at Agra, on the 30th September, 
as Lieutenant-Governor of theNorth-Western Provinces; 
soon after which, urgent appeals for help reached 
Colonel Greathed, then marching from Delhi to Cawn- 
pore, with a strong column of veterans. Colonel 
Greathed fortunately diverged towards Agra, for on the 
6th October a large force of mutineers left Dholpur 
with the avowed intention of attacking the Fort, the 
garrison of which, however, so completely failed to 
follow its movements, as to inform their approaching 
rescuers of its retirement beyond the Khari Naddi, 
though on the 10th October it was actually encamped 
close to the southern boundary of their -own canton¬ 
ment, having arrived there on the previous night. 
Colonel Greathed accepted this false information, so 
absolutely, that without adopting ordinary precautions, 
he crossed the Jumna that very day, and moved to a 
position close to the mutineers, who, at first concealed 
from him by a screen of trees, soon made their presence 
known by a surprise attack, which, though gallantly 
repulsed and condignly punished, added more victims 




eady glutted roll of casualties from preve: 

The British force numbered 2,800, and that of the 
enemy 7,000. A few gkdzU or fanatics, disguised 
as conjurers, walked coolly into the camp of the 9th 
Lancers and cut down two of them, while simultane¬ 
ously the enemy’s guns opened fire. The British force 
promptly responded to the call to arms, and its battery 
replied to the fourth shot fired by the enemy. hen the 
enemy’s cavalry attempted to seize this battery, it was 
scattered by a charge of the 9th Lancers, and soon after 
the action became general. The enemy’s heavy guns 
were directed against the British right flank ; but with 
the help of a battery from the Fort, which arrived at 
this critical moment, they were effectually silenced. 
Then the whole British force advanced, and Watsons 
and Probyn’s Horse, charged with such good eflect, 
that the enemy fled in confusion. Colonel Cotton, who 
now assumed the command, pursued them beyonu the 
Khari Naddi ; captured their camp, guns, and ammum 
tion : and burnt some disaffected villages. The loss of 
the enemy was not less than 1,000 ; and that of the 
British was .11 killed and 54 wounded. 

Three days after this victory, Colonel Greathed lett 
his wounded in the Fort, and departed for Cawnpore. 
Strenuous efforts were now made to re-establish civil 
administration, hut sufficient troops for the purpose 
were not available till the beginning of 1858, when 
Brigadier-General Showers assumed command at Agra ; 
and in this matter, both he and the civil authorities 
were materially helped by a regiment of cavalry raised 
at Agra, known as Meade’s Horse. 

The loyal Maharaja Scindia, having been defeated 
by his own rebellious troops, was on the 1st June 18o8 
escorted to Agra by Meade’s Horse ; but His Highness 
returned to his capital, when on the 19tli of this month 
Sir Hugh Hose stormed and captured all the strong¬ 
holds at Gwalior held by the mutineers. Not till then 
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S e degree of safety assured to Agra 

lsecure was it considered by the authorities, 
had a barrier raised round the city, the gates 
of which were rigidly guarded at night. No further 
share of any importance was taken by Agra in the 
Mutiny, and by the end of 1858 this rebellion had 
ceased to be a factor in Indian life ; but its effects 
were bitterly felt in many a desolated home, and its 
wake was thickly strewn with the wreckage of hitherto 
prosperous concerns and institutions. Among these 
was a flourishing Baptist colony of native Chris¬ 
tians, founded in 1843, by the Bev. James Smith, 
at Chitaura, about 14 miles south-east cf Agra, whose 
members were scattered by fire and sword during the 
Mutiny, and never again reorganized. 

A striking feature of the Mutiny is the part played 
in it by the titular emperor of Delhi, Bahadur Shah IT, 
who sealed his own doom and that of the dynasty of the 
Great Moghals, by his fatuitous ambition of raising on 
the ruins of British sovereignty a once more mighty 
Muhammadan empire in India, with foundations steeped 
in the blood of English men, women, and children, 
cruelly murdered with the connivance of this degenerate 
descendant of Akbar the Great, by cowardly monsters 
serving his interests. “ After the recapture of Delhi 
from the mutineers in September 1857, Captain Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse, went on the 21st. of that month 
and brought in the titulai emperor of Delhi, Bahadur 
^hah II, from Humayun's Mausoleum, where he had 
taken refuge. The day following, Hodson went again to 
Humayun\s Mausoleum with a hundred of his troopers, 
and arrested two sons and a nephew of the emperor, 
who with a numerous following, had concealed them¬ 
selves there. All were disarmed, and with the arms 
in carts, and the princes in an ekka , Hodson and his 
troopers led a long cavalcade towards Delhi. On the 
way, the crowd began to press closely on the troopers 
in a threatening attitude. Hodson, fearing that the 
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q&/Yr ho were deeply implicated in the Mi 
tuu^jut he rescued, forthwith shot them dead with his 
own hand, and then exposed their bodies, as spectacles 
of righteous indignation and scorn, at the Kobwali, 
where many Christian men, women, and children had 
been ignominiously and cruelly murdered. * 

“In January 1858, Bahadur Shah II, the last 
representative of the Great Moghals, after a trial lasting 
forty days, was found guilty of having, during the 
Mutiny, made war against the British, with abetting 
rebellion, with proclaiming himself as reigning sovereign 
of India, and with causing or being accessory to 
the deaths of many Europeans. He was sentenced to 
transportation for life, and being sent to Rangoon, 
died there in 1860.”f The actual sentence passed on 
Bahadur Shall IT, was death by hanging, like a common 
felon, but this was commuted by the Governor-General, 
Lord Canning, to transportation for life, an act of 
clemency for which he has been much blamed. Bahadur 
Shah II left a vacant space for his own tomb, between 
the tomb of his father Akbar II and his grandfather 
Shah Alain II, at Mahrauli, near Delhi, which still 
lies unoccupied. The question of permitting private 
persons to keep the tomb of Bahadur Shah II at 
Rangoon in good preservation has at various times been 
before Government, but such, interference has hitherto 
been vetoed. Recently, however, in compliance with 
the wishes of the Muhammadans of Rangoon, a monu¬ 
ment has been erected over his grave by Government. 

In 1858 the seat of the government of the North- 
Western Provinces was removed from Agra to 
Allahabad, and ten years later the location of the High 
Court was similarly changed. A committee of military 
experts was appointed in 1860, “ to consider the question 
of the improvement of the Agra Fort, 5 ' and on the 8th 


* Keene’s Handbook io Delhi, 0th edition, under “ Kotwali. * 
f Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 6th edition, under “ Pewan i-Khas, 
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of that year, Government sanctionedkj/jfcil 
recommendations with certain modifications, which 
included the sloping off of the irregular ground outside 
the Fort so as to present a succession of glacis, and 
expose its whole extent to the view and fire of the Fort ; 
the formation of a covered way, and the strengthening 
of the counterscarp by counter-forts where necessary, 
so as to make it support the additional weight of earth ; 
the mining of the J&ma Mas j id,' so as to admit of its 
being blown up in case of necessity ; and the piercing 
of the walls with embrasures, not only concentrated 
in batteries, but generally, so as to give a fire at a lower 
level than from the top of the wall. Proposals were 
also considered for demolishing Joti Prosad’s house 
north of the Fort; erecting earthen cavaliers inside 
the Fort; increasing the armament ; and providing 
more ordnance and powder magazines. 

In 1867 a great industrial exhibition was held at 
Agra, in a building still existing north of Slmhganj ; 
and for easier access to it, the Shahganj Road was 
widened, and the old Ajmir Gate of the city demolished. 

The following royal visitors have honoured Agra by 
visits, sometimes ceremonial, but usually while touring 
through India :— 

H. R. H. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, in 1869. 

His Majesty King Edward VII, when Prince 
Albert Edward of Wales, in 1876. 

H. R. H. Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, in 
1890. 

H. R. H. Sardar Inat TTlla of Kabul, in January 
1905. 

H. R. H, Prince George Frederic of Wales, with 
H. R. H. Princess Victoria May of Wales, in December 


1905. 


His Majesty the Amir Habibulla Khan of K&bul, 
in January 1907. 

Many visits have also been paid to Agra by both 
Governors-General .and Viceroys in connection with 
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other functions ; the most important of fcbJiL 
^ein^ifiose of Lord Canning in 1860, Lord Elgin in 
1863, Lord Lawrence in 1866, Lord Lansdowne in 1890, 
Lord Elgin in 1895, Lord Curzon in 1905, and Lord 
Minto in 1907. In 1903 the North-Western Provinces 
were re-christened, and have since been known as the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, or briefly, the 
United Provinces. 

Topography and Road-routbs. 

For the purposes of this Handbook, Agra may be 
regarded as a civil and military station lying along 
the right and left banks of the Jumna, from the Taj to 
Sikandra, and from Achanak JBagh to Bui and Bagh, 
respectively Within this area are situated the historical 
buildings and other relics that have hitherto made, 
and will ever make Agra a vvrld-wide centre of attrac¬ 
tion. The Cantonment is wholly on the right bank 
of the river, while the Municipality occupies parts 
of both banks, as do also the suburbs. 

The Civil Lines and the City, situated north of 
the Cantonment, are separated by the Drummond 
Road; the former being almost wholly west of it, 
from the Old Cemetery on the north, to Partabpura 
on the south; while most of the latter lies east 
of this boundary, up to the river-bank, along which 
it extends tor about two miles northward from the 
Fort. 

The northern boundary of the Cantonment sweeps 
westward fvonfi a point on. the river-bank about 300 
yards north of the Fort, passes round the back of the 
Jama Masjid, fall* southward on to the AjmTR Road. 
and after traversing it westward, ends with a length of 
two miles, at the village of Kathkar, near the Idgah. 

The Amttt Road, froi« its junction with the Hastings Road 
{where there is a boundary P* Mar), up to the point westward where 
the uorth Cantonment boun(l ni T leaves it, separates the Cantonment 
from the Civil Lines, and then running westward and northward, 
crosses the Lawrenco Roa<», throws olf the Khairngarh Road on the 
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i the Idgtthi on the right and Kathkar on the left, 

^the. Railway, leaves the Police Linen on the right, crosses the 

!tj£-1d-mancli Road, passes Lift Dighi on the left and the’Tomb of 
Naw&b Shabbaz Husain on tho right, end so enters Shaliganj. The 
Khairagarh Road, starting from the Ajmlr Road close to the Idgab, 
runs south-west through tho western suburb of tho Cantonment, and 
affords easy access to the Rauza Jodh JMi, Ktfa Karntfl KbCtn, Dahara 
B£gh, Makhni Gumhaz, and tho SanSi Khwclja, after which is named 
the village containing it, situated close to tho north aide of the 
Khairagarh Road in its third mile. Tho Sartfi, built by Itibar Khtfn, 
was once arcaded, but the arches are now closed with masonry. 
Close to the Sardi Khwaja was once a great walled garden, known 
variously ns tho Dahara Mgh, the Zahara B£gh, and the Mgk Nur 
Manzil. It has been ascribed to Dahara, tho sister of Akbar; and 
also to Zahara, the daughter of Bdbnr, Nothing romains of it, and 
the site on which it stood is now open ground. Adjoining the 
Dahara B6gh is the Makhni Gumbaz, a shrine with marked Hindu 
features. It consists of two side chambers and a wide and lofty 
portico, closed at the ends and supported on four pillars. The 
brackets of the eaves and tho window frames are carved with figures 
of elephnuts, horses, and peacocks. Nothing is known regarding its 
history. 

The eastern boundary of the Cantonment, starting 
from the east/end of the northern boundary, after 
running along the river-bank for about a mile towards 
the Taj, passes southward by Lachpura and Kharra to 
Ukharra, where it ends with a length of miles. 
In the last-named village, there is a shrine known as 
Iindm Shah’s Takla. 

The western boundary of the Cantonment, starting 
from the west end of the northern boundary, passes 
southward through Mushkil-asani-ka-takiJi, and ends 
at Sahalla, with a length of 1| miles. 

The southern boundary of the Cantonment, lying 
between the southernmost ends of tl?e eastern and 
western boundaries, is about 350 yards south of the New 
Cemetery, and has a length of 2J miles. Six miles south 
of this boundary, on the branch road to Irddattiagar, 
is the village of Kakrali, the probable site of Akbar’s 
city and palace of Nagarchain. 

The principal thoroughfares tying north and south 
within the Cantonment are the Lawrence, Drummond, 
Gwalior, and Metcalfe Roads, and the Strand ; while 
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ing east and west are The Mall, an$ J/le 


The Lawrence Road, named after Sir Honry Lawrence, crosses 
the northern cantonment boundary near the Idgalr, passes N^mnair 
on the left and the Commissariat Buildings on the opposite side, 
leaves the Camel Sheds and Slaughter-houses on -he right, links 
on with tho T6j Road on the left, and then crosses the Fatob- 
pur Sikri Road and the Agra Road Station Hoad. This branch 
road to Fatehpur Sikri meets .the imperial road to it at Shah- 
ganj, and eu route crosses the K h airs gar h Road, and the I. M. and 
R. M. Railways, Tho Agra Road Station Road, after passing through 
the Pensioners' Linos and Sult£npur, ends at the Agra Road Station 
of the 1. M. Railway. Continuing southward, the Lawrence Road- 
enters the R. A. Lines, with tho R. A. Parade Ground and Barracks on 
the left, and Havelock Chapel, the Station Hospital, and St. Patrick’s 
Chapel on the right. West of the Havelock Chapel and Station 
Hospital are the Pensioners’ Lines—a range of small houses for 
persons with small incomes; and west of them the Artillery and 
Regimental Bazars. Farther south, the Lawrence Road passes the 
Old Lines on the left, and ends at the southernmost cantonment road, 
along which are the European Infantry Barracks and Parade Ground.. 

The Drummond Road, named after Robert Drummond, Collector 
of Agra at the time of the Mutiny, extends from north to south 
through the eutire length of the Civil Lines and the Cantonment. 
Commencing in the latter at the Ajmfr Rond, it traverses I’arttfbpura, 
passes the Empress Hotel and the DAk Bungalow on the right, 
throws off tho Mall on the left, on which side it next passes the Agra 
Club premises, facing them being a maidtin (plain) containing the 
L61 N£th H£uh, and then crosses the TAj Road. in the L£l N^th- 
Bdgb is an interesting Jogi (Hindu devotee) cemetery, west of which 
are two largo tombs named Hathi and Halhni , popularly believed to 
bo those of n. male and female elephant. South of tho Tdj Road, the 
Drummond Road passes St. George’s Church on tho right and the 
Sadar Bazar on the opposite side, crosses tho Fatehpur Sikri 
Road, runs along the R. A. Parade Ground on the right and 
the R. A, Mess premises facing it on tho left, and then enters a 
quarter with houses on both «ides, through which it reaches the Grand 
Parade Road crossing. The R. A. Mess, known formerly as tho Aish 
or Ishrat B6gl>, was originally the residence of Prince D&ra Sh^ko, 
the eldest son of the emperor Shah Jafc&n. Its main entrance was 
originally on the east, through a frontage now occupied by Nn.ulakha. 
South of the Grand Parade Road crossing, the Drummond Road 
passes on the right two somewhat retired houses, and on the left the 
Abdulla 'Btfgh ; after which, like tho Lawrence Hoad, it ends at 
the southernmost cantonment road. Tho first of the two houses 
was once the residence of Dora’s son, Sulainwtn Sh6ko, and tho second, 
also an ancient building, is known as tho Rang Mahal or “Painted’ 
Mansion.” The Abdulla B6gh, now the compound of a small 
house known as the B6duMd-Kothi (Cloud-house), was once - 
enclosed by a fine wall with pavilion-capped towers at. it* four 
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which traces still exist at the south-east corner 

_ well also remains, and the memory of the incumbent of 

the tomb, replaced by the house, is kept green by. a cenotaph east 
of it, which is honoured and tended by his co-religionists. 

The Gwalior Road bends southward soon after its commence¬ 
ment at the Delhi Gate of the Fort, crosses two roads from the city 
to the Strand, vid the Fort wall, and next receives a road from 
CMpftola on the right. In this region, on high ground to the right, 
is the Camel TMk Depflt, where one or more of the curious two- 
storeyed carts used in this service may usually bo se^n standing. 
Farther on, the Gwalior Road passes Talfptfra and Pitnch Rangelift 
on the right, and then crosses the road from Ohlpftola to the Metcalfe 
Road, leaving Cb 11 garb on both sides of it to the right. The inhabi¬ 
tants of C'bilgarh, men, women, and children, are industrious 
■crocheters, and their excellent handiwork is hawked round the 
station. Still proceeding southward, the Gwalior Road leaves 
Mu hall a Til a on the right, runs through Boilenuganj and Hnzrat- 
rnnndi, crossing while doing so the road between them from the 
Hastings to the Metcalfe Road ; and then crosses the Ajmir Road, a 
short way up which is the Volunteer Club, on its north side. South 
of this crossing the Gwalior Road passes the hack of St. Georges 
High School on the left, meets the Kach^ry Road close by on the 
same side, crosses the Mall, runs along the west side of the Telegraph 
Office premises, and then traverses the Shah/^dimandi, south 
of which it crosses the T&j Road. Tho front of St. George’s High 
School is on the Garden Road, which also bounds tho premises of 
the Telegraph Office on the east. Continuing, tho Gwalior Road 
passes on the left a corner house lately oocnpied as a. Masonic Lodge, 
next to which on the same side, is a house built round an old 
domed tomb, past which it throws off the branch road to Fatehpur 
♦Sikri on the right, winds through Naulalcha, crossos a kacha (nn- 
raetalled) road, runs through a quarter with houses to right, and 
left, and then crosses the Grand Parade Road, which sweeps 
eastward through the Grand Parade Ground to tho tiate of the New 
Cemetery, and thence northward past the Racecourse and the N. 
C. and N. I. Lines on the east, to the south end of the Metcalfe 
Road. Past the Grand Parade Road crossing, tho Gwalior Road 
leaves on the right a high house once occupied by Havelock, and ano¬ 
ther high house close by on the left, meets the road from tho E. I. 
Mess on the left, receives the end of the southernmost cantonment 
road on the right, and then crosses the cantonment boundary at 
an adjacent pillar on the right, and an ice-pit on the left. Ice-pits 
are also met with in other parts of the station. Before the intro¬ 
duction of machine-made ice, water was frozen on winter nights in 
shallow earthen vessols, and the ice so made was stored in pits for 
use in the summer months. South of the southern cantonment 
boundary, the Gwrtlior Road passes the Takbt and Gurabaz Pabalw^n 
about 600 yards on the left, and the Rauza and Hauz Ffroz^ Ivhan 
<4bout the same distance on the right. These are the principal 
objects of interest in the southern suburb. 

Thje Metcalfe Road, named after Sir Charles Metcalfe, the first 
LieutoriAnt-Govcruor of the N.-SV. Provinces, starts southward 



'Ayiar Singh Gate of the Fort, crosses the road fi 
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Strand, passes three small cemeteries on the left 
Executive Engineer, Provincial Works, on the right, and 
tTTen'feceives on the same side the road from Chfpftola, rid Ohi’garb/ 
The three small wall-enclosed cemeteries, situated on high ground,., 
were, judging from some of tho epitaphs in them, started as private 
mortuaries for the families of civilians and others living in the 
neighbourhood. Persons wore buried in them before, during, and 
after, the M utiny. The first house on the right beyond the cemeteries, 
was built in 1839 on the site of an old Muhammadan burial ground. 
It, was purchased by Joti Parshad in 1853, and, prior to its present 
occupancy, was the residence of Mr. Otto Wevlandt, and then a 
hotel. Many additions and alterations have been made to it, and its 
beautiful garden has disappeared. Still proceeding southward, the 
Metcalfe Road passes houses on both sides, the last of which on the 
left was once occupied by George Forrest, who subsequently distin¬ 
guished himself in the heroic defence on the Old Magazine at Delhi,, 
during the Mutiny in 1857. Beyond this house, the road first crossfs 
the road from the west between Boilomiganj and Hn/ratmandi, next 
ihe Ajmlr Road, and then tbe Mall ; after which it runs past tho east 
side of the Government Garden, crosses the T.\tj Road, leaves the 
Motcalfe Memorial Hall and the Government Grass Farm on the 
left, and ends at tho cross road leading westward to tho Gwalior 
Road, and eastward to the N. I. Linos. The Metcalfe Memorial 
Hall was erected in 1836 in honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
Built in the Doric style, it contains a large ball-room rind theatre, 
both of which are in frequent demand. 

Thb Sthanp, constructed as a relief work during the severe famine 
of 1837, lies along the right bank of the river from a short distance 
above the Pontoon Bridge to the TtSj, with a length of about 
2£ miles. From the Fort downward to some distance beyond theT<£j, 
the river Jumna once washed massive gh&t* (landing and 
bathing places) facing tbe stately pahices, elegant villas, ;.nd 
beautiful gardens of the great nobles ; while farther inward 
were less pretentious middle-class houses, and the shops of 
ttonrishing traders, which Bernier, who saw them, describes as 
row of new houses with arcades resembling those of the urine pal 
streets in Delhi.” This gorgeous quarter being unfortunately sit..»«fe¬ 
ed at a salient bend of the river, crumbled away under its at u,k 
during some extraordinary flood, and it is probably owing to th<* 
solid barrier formed bj r its ruins against further fluvial encroach¬ 
ment, that the T^j escaped a similar fate. The Strand, which tra¬ 
verses this desolation, may now be traced from its crossing of tho 
north cantonment boundary, at a short distance south of which 
it. receives a road from the city on the and then passes under 

the fine Jumna railway bridge, which has a total length of 2,427 
feet, and was built in 1875 at a cost of Rs. 6,91,000. Its iron girders 
rest on masonry piers and abutments forming 16 bays of 133 feet 
and 6 of 23 feet; and it has two roadways—one for trains and above 
that, one for ordinary traffic. There is an easy ascent from the 
north-west end of the bridge to the latter, and a "cool evening walk 
and a good view are worth the trouble of mounting to this elevation- 
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of the bridge the Strand loaves the Agra Fort 
and somewhat closer on l.ho same side stood a large 
JfcratKpWonging to the contractor Joti Parshad, who made a 
fortune in the Mutiny. It was demolished in 18H1 on the recom¬ 
mendation of a committee appointed li to consider the question of 
the improvement of the Aura Fort.” Farther south, the Strand 
skirts the east side of the Fort from the Shah Burj on the 
juorth to the Bengali Burj on the south, at the ends of its high 
wall 'the buildings on which are visible over the top of the lower 
outer wall from which projects the Water Gate, whence the moat 
after running round the Fort ends at the Shah Burj. From north 
to south are seen on the high wall, the Hammtfm, the Throne 
Terrace the U(w6u-i-Khft8, the Samman Burj crowned by the 
Jasmini Bower, the Kh&s xVIahal, Shah Jah&Ta palace, with a 
frontage of only a window end a pavilion-capped tower, and the 
Jah£ngiri Mahal, from the centre of the wall of which is projected 
a balcony with carvod panel* on each side of it representing light¬ 
ing elephants in bas-relief. The balcony, the panels, and the 

ornamental summit of the wall are recent renovations. 

While the Strand was under construction, from the part of it facing 
the Fore several fragments of a Jain temple wero exhumed, which are 
believed to be of great antiquity. One of its black-basalt columns is 
in the Museum at Lucknow, one stands at the meeting of the roads 
near the Tdj, and two form the gate pillars of the General's house 
fit A 

After leaving the Fort, the Strand receives a road from the city 
on tho right, and about here stood the HavSli Asaf KMn, des¬ 
troyed at the timo of the Mutiny to clear the glacis of the Fort. 
Asaf KMn was the father of Mumttfz Mahal, and the brother of 
Ndr Jahdh. Past this point the Strand enters the MacDonneU Park, a. 
region of turfed and tree-planted mounds concealing the remains of 
•old palaces, garden-houses, bazars, etc. Skirting the road on tho 
right is tho lately renovated basement, surmounted by two domed 
pavilions, of the Havdli Eiimi Kh&n, close to which the Strand passes 
our. of the Cantonment; ami thence, while traversing the sites of the 
Shfxh Mahal or D6orhi Sahibji. he Durga Jnkll-ud-dm Bukhari, 
and the BfSgh Khftn-i-Alam, receives a road from the MacDonneU 
Park on the right, and throws off a road on tho left to the Burning 
Gh^t situated close to the Durga. A large building Wu* some years 
ago demolished in the Btfgh Ivhdn-i-Alam, which is now used as a 
nurscrv for plant*. The Strand ends at the T£j Road, which it meets 
close to the west gate of tho Ttlj quadrangle. While it was under 
construction, some foundations and walls 10 feet thick, had to be 
removed by gunpowder. ....... 

The course of the Strand just traced is nearly parallel to the left 
bank of the Jumna, on which stood B^bar’s palace of Cliahtfr or Chdr 
lf&?h witli the palaces, villas, gardens, and baths or his nobles 
adjoining it. tie died in this palace, and his remains were buried in 
its precincts, till removed for permanent interment at K&brtl. This 
region is strewn with the remains of ancient buildings, m guava plan¬ 
tations liberally supplied with water from fine old wells bearing th* 

stamp of great antiquitv. A noticeable object here consists of three 
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|Wd sand atone fixed in the ground, and so framed toft 
-tfrtical pioce supports the upper end and a sloping piece the 
ceutrifof a long inclined piece of which the upper side is worked into, 
eleven steps. This peculiar object, locally known as the Gldra SirM 
or •* Eleven SfceoB, ” which as it stands cannot perhaps be seriously 
classed as a relic, may possibly be the attempt of village yokel*, 
or of an over-zealous archaeologist, to start an al fresco museum, by 
thus placing together remnants from the adjacent ruins. Fifteen 
feet from this object is an old well ‘20 feet in diameter, with three sets 
of pillars, and three ramps, adjoining which is a mound scattered 
over with parts of arches, etc,, all of red sandstone. Further south 
is a ruinous brickwork tower on the river bank, and just beyond it 
a pillar-lift of brickwork, for drawing water from a cut to it from the 
river. South of this is a ruinous brick well with pillars, and close to 
it blocks of brick and stone lying about. There are also ruins 
of walls and other old wells about here along the river-bank, north of 
which inward are many earthen mounds, the tombs of large buildings 
now past identification. 

The Mall breaks off from the Drummond Road in front of the 
D6k Bungalow, passes the Agra Club on the right and the Post Office 
on the opposite 9ide, crosses the Mansfield Road, leaves the Alliance 
Bank of Simla on the left, crosses the Gwalior and Garden Road*, 

S asser, the Cantonment Magistrate’s Office on the right, crosses the 
[etcalfe Road, and then a road to tho Office of the Executive 
Engineer, Military Works, on the left; after which it ends at the 
TAj Road, with a total length of just over nine furlongs. 

The Taj Road, starting from the Lawrence Road, runs past the 
Masonic Lodge and St. George’s Church on the right, crosses the 
Drummond Road, leaves the Sadar Bazilr on tho right and the 
Mansfield Road on tho loft, passes the Co-operative Stores on the 
right and the premises of Messrs, John & Co. on tho opposite side, 
crosses the Gwalior Road, meets a kacha road on the right; and 
then, after running between the Gwalior Mahiir^ja’s House on the 
right and tho Government Garden on the left, crosses the Metcalfe 
Road. The Government Garden «*r “ Company B6gh" is a pleasant 
evening resort, particularly on band nights. It contains Adams’ 
Tank and Adams’ Monument, the latter being a gray-stone obelisk 
60 feet high, to the memory of Major-General Sir John Adams, G.C.B, 
There are marble slabs on two of its faces, one inscribed in English 
and the other in Urdu and Hindi; and the names of the battles in 
which this General fought are carved in raised letters on the obelisk 
in English, Urdu, and Hindi. East of the Metcalfo Road is the 
house of tho Commissioner on the right, and that of the General on 
the left ; and beyond these, to the point at which the road bends to 
the left, the N. C. and N. I. Lines occupy a large area behind the 
houses on the right. Past the bend the Ttij Road meets the Mall oh 
the left and the ShamsabAd Road on the right, from the latter of 
which there is a short road to Jacob’s House, already mentioned in 
the historical section. The Trfj Road then passes the Government 
Analyst's on tho left, and the ComnU;:. >ner\s Office on the right: 
aftor which it leaves the Cantonment and runs along the boundary on 
tho left of the large compound of the Circuit House, and thence to 
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of the road from the city to Ti%£ _ 
e was recently built as a residence for the Lieutenant- 
governor an<l other high officials, when visiting Agra. Hence, while 
traversing the east side of the MacDoqnoll Park on the left, tbo TAj 
ttoad leaves Nfii Basti anu the bungalow of the T£j Garden Superin¬ 
tendent. on the right; end after meeting the Strand on the left, runs 
between the Fatehpuri Masjid on the right and the Gumbaz Sahdlfon 
on the loft, into the T&j quadrangle, through its west gateway ; and 
there it connects with the road from Fntehabad, entering through 
the east gateway. East of the T£j Road north of the bend, and 
between it and the roads from Sharnsttbad and FafcehAbiSd, are some 
notable places, such as tho Bharatpur Rtfja’s Garden, the Blight 
Mahabat Kh£n, the Rauza Dfwtfuji B6gam, etc. On tho river bank 
east of the Ttfj, are the remains of a large palace and walled garden 
known as tho Tiliar Baghicha, and farther down another ruin, used 
some time ago as a shoe factory, of which the rod sandstone w« 11, 
called the LAI Dfwrir, and a bastion, still remain ; while more inland 
are the remains of the Hav^li Kb£n Daurtfn KhAn. Also, a few feet 
from the oast wall of the TAj is the tomb, with a masjid attached to 
it of some unknown lady, probably a sultana ; which may be 
christened the Rauza As&thi BAgam —AsdtAi meaning ‘‘unknown.” 
There are also some remains in this region on the north of t he Jumna 
deserving of a brief notice, for tho exploration of which the T£j 
ferryman is always willing to hire a boat. Facing the TAj is tne 
MahtAb Bagh and north of it the Masjid HurcAytfn in tho village of 
Kachpura. East of these is an ancient cemetery dating back to 
Sikandar Lodi’s time, which may, therefore, be christoned the SamshAn 
Sikandari— Samsh&n meaning 4 ‘cemetery”; while farther east 
is the AchAnak BAgh, where is supposed to have stood a palace 
in BAbar's time. 

In the part of the station known as the Civil Lines, 
the most important thoroughfareis the Drummond Road, 
which, while traversing its entire length from north 
to south, crosses the old imperial roads to Fatehpur 
Sikri and Sikandra, and also other roads leading to 
remarkable buildings, both ancient and modern ; and at 
the same time passes many interesting places, or affords 
easy access to them. 

The Drummond Road, starting northward from the cantonment 
boundary aiong the Ajmlr Road at Parfcftbpura, leaves the Sohool, 
ZanAna Home and Mission House of tho Baptist Mission on the right, 
and opposite to them on the loft, Lawrie’s Great Northern Hotel, 
formerly the HavAli NawAb Hasan Ali KhAn, who was a general in 
the service of the king of Oudh. Just past the hotel the road is 
crossed by the Lawrence Road, which proceeding eastward crosses 
the Hastings Road and then runs into RftkAbganj and Chfpitola, in 
the latter of which is the HammArn Ali Vardi KhAn. Farther north 


i on the right, 
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Ja side ns the hotel is the Benevolent Institution, a Bdpt 
■ietool h/poov children, and a little in advance the Metropok. Hole, 
f^tfmright; and then occurs the junction of the Hasting* Road on 
thermo side with the Bank of Bengal close by on its east, gtxt 
. !,r, bridge over the B. M. Railway, whence a road runs north¬ 
ward to the city past the Masjid Lashkar KbiSn, the Kaldn Masjid 
Zd St John’s College and Church ; and another road proceeds West¬ 
ward from here 10 Shahganj, viA the Agra Cantonment Station and 
the Police. Unes; while the Drummond Road continuing its course 
n««ses between the District courts and offices on the right and the 
Methodist Church and Mission House facing them on the left. After 
leaving the courts and crossing a bridged rtala (rivulet or rainne) Ihe 
Drummond Rond bends westward in a curve at. Nai-k(-mai»di in which 
U the Masjid Shah Yildyat. On the right of the curve are the Takla 
Alii Shall and the Baker Bfefa, named after a collector who.in 1888 
converted a waste piece of land into a public garden ; and then the 
ro-ul meets that to Fatehpur Sikrl r.id Shgligant on the left, where 
stood Sc A pair Gate of the city till it was demolished in 186- to widen 
the road toAhe Industrial Exhibition, then held in a building north 
of Sluvbganj, erected prior to the Mutiny by Major Riddell, the 
Pnotmaster-General of the N.-VV. Provinces, as a residence. It was 
subsetiuentlv used as a museum, most «f tho contents of which wore 
removed to Allahabad by Sir W. Muir when L.eatenant-Goveraor 
„ i to the Fort* It is now known as the Chaube Boarding 

School of the Agra College, established by Mja Jai Ruffian Mo, 
who niirohased the place for this purpose. . . 

There is also a wall mosque on the left of the road at this » 

with an inscribed stone slab belonging to a JaMngiri Masjul. 
North of the junction the road passes between Nai-kf-numdi on th 
right and the Medical Mission House (formerly the Municipal Oflbce) 
on the left, and then crosses the road from Nai-kl-mandii to' 
Fatehpur Sikri Road, of which the short length dong the nort 
side of the Medical Mission House is dunked on the north by » m 
North of this junction, the I>rummon( Road 
TeavesBiili B*gh (Lightning Barden) on the loft, crosses a bridged 
l Z', p«25. olS Agra College with its High School and conn^R 
od buildings on the right, and then crosses a road fading east¬ 
ward to the Thomason, Dufferin, and Lyall Hospitals, ithe * 

College and St. John’s Church and College; and westward to the 
Rdia-ki-mandi Staiion, and Loh&mandi (Iron market), in "whic 
are the Masjid Mukhaunisdn (Eunuch’s mosque) and a 
ihe old city named the Pol Changa Modi (gate of Changa merchant) 
The Biili Bfigh is situated in low broken ground dottod with 
earthen mounds, south of Gokulpura, and about a furlong west of 
the Drummond Read just north of the Medical MiBsrnn House. 
All that remains of it is a welllO feet in diameter, and a temple 
Mahadeo, both standing in a small walled area. It is sand hat t e 
well was once covered by a pavilion, which being struck by hghtni g 

U Onward from the Agra College the Drummond Road passes 
Moticanj (Pearl Market.) on the loft and the Btfgh Muzaffar Rh6n 
oil the right up to a crossing, from which the road eastward leads 

HA 6 
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than the ancient city seen and desk! 
by-^Abiil Fazl, Jahangir, Hawkins, Calbanke, Finch, 
Ooryat, Terry, Herbert, and others, who, however, 
singularly fail to notice its wall, ditch, and gates, of 
which the first mention in reference to Agra, at the 
commencement of Shah Jahan’s reign, is made by 
DeLaet in his Empire of the Great Mogkal (Amsterdam, 
1631), as follows Before the time of King Achabar 
it is said to have been a mere village, now it is a most 
spacious and populous city, whose streets (though they 
are for the most part narrow, with the exception of the 
one in which the market is situated) can scarcely 
accommodate the numerous inhabitants. It lies in the 
form of a half-moon on the banks of the River Jemini 
or Soemena, which flows down from Delly, and which 
is overhung by many very beautiful palaces belonging to 
the nobles of the empire The prospect towards the 
river is most pleasant for about six coss or more along 
the banks. * * The city itself is surrounded neither 
by a wall nor by a rampart, but only by a deep ditch. 
The suburbs are very extensive. It is said that King 
Achabar made this his capital in the year 1566, and 
constructed, for its protection and adornment, several 
gates, which are called Madhar Derwasa, Taziartyon 
Derwasa, Kim Derwasa, Ponto Derwasa, and Noery 
Derwasa. The site of the city is very long in proportion 
to its breadth ; for everyone has been anxious to have 
immediate access to the river, and all have consequently 
built their houses on the bank. * * On leaving the 
royal citadel, one emerges on a large market, where horses 
camels, oxen, and all kinds of merchandise are sold. 
Then follow the palaces of Mirza Abdalla, the son of 
Chan Azem, the commander of three thousand horse : 


of Aga Kours, also a commander of three thousand ; 


Zehenna Chan, of two thousand ; Mirza Chrom, the son 
of Chan Alems, of two thousand ; Mahabot Chan, of 
eight thousand; Chan Alem, of five thousand; Radzia 
Bartzing, of three thousand ; Radzia Mantzing of tw o 
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I Road, and that westward to Balddoganj. iNortfi 
he road traverses the bridge over the B6langanj * 
i-Delhi Chord Railway, passes the Victoria High School 

..„. % crosses the Muttra Road, and while passing the Central 

Jail on the right, receives three roads on the left connecting it 
with St. Paul’s Church, the Civil Lines* Cemetery, the KandahfZri 
Ba'gh, and the BAgh Ladli Begam. Facing the north-west corner 
of the Central Jail, on the left side of the road, is a building on a 
high earthen mound, known as the Huns' Retreat ; and behind 
the Jail is Ptfdrltola (Priests’ quarter), a Rornau Catholic settlement, 
comprising a Cathedral and Church, the Convent of Jesus and 
Mary, Sr. Peter’s College for hoys, St. Aloysius’s School and Board 
ing House for girls, St. Patrick’s Orphanage for European girls, 
Sr, Joseph’s Orphanage for native girls, the Archbishop’s Palace 
and Chapel, etc. 

After receiving a road on the right from Vazirpura along the north 
side of the Central Jail, the Drummond Road taking a north-westerly 
course crosses a road from the Kandahtfri B/igli eastward, and then 
proceeding northward through an area crowded with Civil Courts 
and Government Offices, runs past the Old Cemetery on the right, 
crosses the Agra Navigation Canal, passes the Tomb of Husaini Sh£stri 
in a Shia cemetery on the left, and ends at, Polya Gh6t on the 
Jumna. The Civil Lines do not extend northward beyond the Old 
Cemetery, but the road onward to Polya GMt was at one time 
lined with houses for a considerable distance, some of which still 
exist. The buildings now used as Civil Courts and Government 
Offices, were occupied by the High Court of the N.-W. Provinces 
till its transfer to Alldhfibad. The Agra Navigation Canal crossed 
here, is a branch of the Agra Canal which commences at Okhla, 
seven miles below Delhi, and ends after a run of 140 miles near Fateh£- 
bad. The navigation canal in question, takes off from the Agra Canal 
just below its 100th mile at Jodhpur, runs parallel to the Muttra 
Road up to B6ga-Sar£i on the road from Agra to Sikandra ; whence, 
after crossing this road and passing a little north of the Old Cemetery, 
it tails into the Jumna near the headworks of the Agra water-supply, 
about a mile above the Pontoon Bridge. Close by, east of Husaini 
Shfistri’s Tomb,' is the Tomb of Ahdl Ulla in a Sunni cemetery, 
adjacent to which eastward is the Karbala, a vast necropolis, crowd¬ 
ed with tombs and masjids, mostly neglected and ruined. This 
eity of the dead, to which there is a good approach from the Muttra 
Road, via Nlm Darw£za. Jfn-kf-mandi and Sultanganj, is well 
worth a visit. Karbala is the name of the place where Husain, 
the younger son of Ali (the husband of Muhammad’s daughter 
Fatima), was killed and buried. Hence the word is sometimes 
applied ’to the shrines or burial places of the Muhammadans. 
Commonly, however, a Karbala is a place where the ttmgas 
(representations of the tombs of Hasan and Husain) are buried, at 
the termination of the Muharram festival, a period of mourning for 
these martyrs. 

The present city, lying mainly nprth of the Canton- 
ment and east of the Drummond Road, is considerably 
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I find it noticed by the English thj^tMjaj 
distant from Lahore five hundred miles, trom 
jrampore, a thousand ; from Asmere, two hundred 
from Surette, seven hundred and seventy.” 

Thirty years later, Bernier writes thus about the 
city, at the commencement of Aurangz^b’s reign :— 

“ Kings have already resided a long while, viz., since 
Akber, who caused it to be built, and called it after 
his name Akber-abad; it is of greater extent than 
Delhi, and hath more of those fine houses of the 
omrahs and rajahs , and more of the fair karvansarak*, 
and also more of those pretty houses of stone and brick 
belonging to particular persons : besides that it hath 
two famous tombs, of which I shall speak hereafter. 
But then it hath these disadvantages, that it wants 
Walls ; that having been built altogether by one design 
it hath not those fair large streets of uniform buildings 
as Delhi; and that, excepting four or five of those 
principal streets of merchants, which are very long and 
well enough built, all the rest, for the most part, is 
nothing but a number of little streets, straight without 
proportion, and nothing but windings and turnings, 
which causes strange confusion when the court is there. 
I see no difference between Agra and Delhi, than that 
I have been just now speaking of; except it be that 
Agra hath more of a country town than Delhi, especially 
when we look upon it from a higher place. But ’tis not 
such a country aspect as disgraceth it, but a very agree¬ 
able and divertising one ; for, there being betwixt the 
houses of omrahs , rajahs , and others, store of big green 
ttrees exist, everyone having been curious to plant them 
in his garden and in his court for shade • and besides, 
these high houses of the banians , or heathen merchants, 
appearing here and there between those trees, as 
reliques of old castles of forest^; all that causetb 
within the town very pleasing sights and perspectives, 
especially in a dry and hot country, where people's- 
eyfcs seem to desire nothing but verdure and shade,” 
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ing to these data, the city in about*] 
though lacking a wall, had five gates and a 
rding flitch ; while in 1658 (Bernier), it had 
neither a wall, gates, nor ditch, 'the two latter having 
apparently vanished in thirty years. 

This conflict of authority is perhaps reconcilable on 
the supposition that DeLaeb’s gates were across streets, 
mostly at their outer ends, and that his ditch was not 
a defensive work, blit a channel for the conveyance of 
Jumna water round the city. The presence of gates 
without a wall is thus accounted for, and Bernier s 
silence about those noticed by DeLaet, doubtless results 
from his regarding them as a part of the city; while 
the ditch mentioned by DeLaet had conceivably been 
abandoned as a nuisance, and at least partly filled up 
before Bernier visited Agra. Several sites in the 
present city still bear the names of the gates that once 
stood there, among them being the Nina Darwaza 
•(Middle Gate) and the Madar Darwaza (Central Gate). 
On the former site once stood the gate mentioned by 
DeLaet as the “ Nim Derwasa, 1 ’ at the north end of 
the city, across the road to Sultanganj vid Jin-kfmandi, 
•near its junction with the Muttra Road, the exact spot, 
being indicated by a tablet fixed in the wall-face of a 
masjid. On the latter site once stood the gate men¬ 
tioned by DeLaet as the “ Madhar Derwasa,” at the 
•north end of the city, across the road to Bultanganj via 
Mohan pur a. 

The sites of the other gates mentioned by DeLaet 
do nob now bear the names given by him, and cannot 
therefore be identified, namely, the “ Tziartypn 
<t Ziyaraton) Derwasa” (Pilgrims’ Gate), the “Ponfco 
0 Panbha) Derwasa” (Road Gate), and the “Noery 
G Niivi) Derwasa ” (Splendid Gate). Other sites in the 
city, stiU known by the names of the cross-street gates 
that once stood on them, are -North side - the Bh^ron 
and Mania parwazas : east side—the Jumna and Bans 
Darwazas : side—the Mai Than, Lai, Kans, and 
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r/Darwaz&s, and the Naj-ki-khirki. Tl\ 
site in Tdjganj known as the Kalandar Darwaza. 
esides these gates, there are two standing independ 
ently—the Delhi Darwiza and the Pol Changa Modi, 
which apparently, with the demolished Ajmir Gate, 
belonged to a separate wall ; but they too may origin 
ally have been either cross-street gates, or gates in 
short lengths of walls connecting parts of the old citv, 
long ago demolished. Of the 16 gates just named, 
three probably represent under different names,, the 
“ Derwasas ” of DeLaet that cannot now be identified ; 
and that all of them co-existed from the commencement 
is extremely unlikely : it may, in fact, be reasonably 
assumed that they were erected at various times to suit 
current requirements, an assumption countenanced by 
the difference in style between the only two of them 
now existing. 

Notwithstanding, however, the remarkable concur¬ 
rence just cited, disfavouring the existence of a defen¬ 
sive wall like that girding the city of Delhi, tradition 
has it that such a wall, pierced by 16 gate§, built by 
Sulim Shah Stir enclosed an area of about 11 square 
miles in and around the city of Agra. And actually, 
an ancient wall traced by Carlleyle appears to have 
started from the river-bank about two miles above the 
Fort and ended at the river-bank near the Taj, after 
a run of about 10 miles, vid Sultanganj, Yazirpura, 
the Central Jail, the Delhi Gate, Alamganj, Lohamandi, 
the Pol Changa Modi, the Ganjar and Kkns Gates near 
Gokulpura, the Ajmir Gate, the Id gab, Laclupura, and 
Gadipura. 

The alignment here given runs so persistently along 
existing high earthen mounds, as to suggest that the 
wall in question was an earthen rampart, of whiofi the’’’ - 
are remnants. There are many such mounds a t Agra, 
some of which are doubtless formed by accumulations of 
ruins, while others may have been construed for forts 
watch-towers, etc. ; and that they ar^ no t, natural 
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s, is evidenced by the low-lying land rouiid 
romfwhich their soil was excavated. The summits, of 
some of them appear to have been sloped off and used 
as sites for burning bricks in native kilns known as 
pajdwds ; and the tops of others have, af ter levelling, 
been used as cemeteries. Such earthen mounds abound 
at Lahore, and were commonly believed to be kilns that 
had been abandoned as failures ; but when some of 
them were levelled to the ground in site-clearance for 
building houses, pajdwds were found on their summits 
only. Why such extraordinary positions were selected 
for kilns may be accounted for by the mounds being 
useless for cultivation, and therefore less expensive than 
irrigable land. 

There is also a tradition, favouring the credibility of 
DeLaet and Bernier, that a defensive wall was built 
long after their time, in the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
probably about 1722, when Raja Jai Singh was 
governor of 4^ra, Another wall, erected for police 
purposes in enclosing a smaller area, was demo¬ 

lished in 1881. 

The principal thoroughfares in the City are the 
Sti?anV» and the City Road, both lying north and 
oiith; and the latter, while winding through a 
labyrinth of crooked streets and narrow lanes, gives a 
fair idea of the interior of an Indian city, and justifies 
Shah Jahan’s intention of rebuilding it entirely, from 
which he was, however, dissuaded by the entreaties of 
its inhabitants. 

The Strand traversed northward from the northern boundary of 
the Cantonment, lies skirted by ghtfts on the right, including 
l*anfilt»Ty aijd the Kachtfri Ghdt; and passes Simongnnj and the 
Town Hall on the left. The former built- in 1874 as a municipal grain 
market, at a cost of more than a lac of rupees, occupies the site of the 
Hav^li D£r& Sh6ko, which was converted into a family mortuary by 
Colonel Filose, who about a hundred years ago was in Scindia’a 
sorvice. The Town Hall, reconstructed in 1881, stands on the site of 
a building in an ancient garden known as the Jumna BAgh, Further 
north, the Strand crosses the lately constructed lino from the Agra 
Junction Station of the E. I. Railway, which after running over the 
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ho Jumua in 9 bays of 1(3 
to its junction with the 
:1 Railway, south of the v«uwia t van. 

.‘ ie Road at the head of the Pontoon 

Bridge, which replaced a bringo of boats in 1848, and here on tlie 
loft is the Mabitrak Manzil, said to have been the place occupied by 
Auratigz^b after he defeated his brother Dftra SMko at $»tiiogar. 
It was used for many years., as a Custom House ; and close to it is 
the Hav$i Anrangfc6i>, now owned by the Sqtha of Muttra, and 
known as the Shore Jd-kothi. Onward, the Strand passes the site of 
the Old Jumna Cate, and then bonding westward runs through 
Belangarij and joins the Balk&shwar Road, east of which on the 
river bank is the J£tui JMgh, containing the Jatni-kbkothi, once 
the residence of the celebrated native wife of General Richards, who 
commanded the station and district of Agra, soon after their- 
conquest by Lake, This house, onco the property of Joti Parsh&d, 
hut now ownKl by Messrs. John & Co,, has been modernised by 
them ; and adjacent to it are the flour mills and ice factory of this 
hrm. North of theso, a large area between the road* and the 
river bank is occupied by R£j Ghtft and the cotton spinning, weaving, 
winning, and pressing factories of Messrs. John Sc Co., adjoining 
which on the north, opposite ChiuLka-rau^st on the loft bank of the 
river, is the B£gh IRu Shdo Dus, named after a naib-subadar of 
Agra in the reign of Muhammad Shah. 

North of this Bdgh the Agra Navigation Canal tails into the river, 
upwards from which are the Thigh Hakfm Karam AH KM 11 , the 
pumping station of the Agra Waterworks, and the Rauza Jafar Ali 
Khan, a tomb now owned by the Seths of Muttra, consisting of a 
large rectangular building with a flat roof, standing in an extensive 
garden by the river-side, with towers at each corner. Highey up is 
the Cbatri (memorial) K£ja J ns want Singh, north of whipbis tho. 
village of Rajw&ra, the roputed residence of Hindu Chiefs when in 
attendance at court. 

The cm Road, starting from the Delhi Gate of tho Fo#fc, was 
originally part of the imperial highway to Lahore. On leaving the 
Delhi Gate, ir, traversed almost duo north-west the Chauk (Market) 
and the TirpoUa (Three Gates), both built by Shall Jahan, onground 
now occupied by the Agra Fort Station, and then entered the city - 
past the north-east, corner of the .Tama Masjid. Parts of the Chauk 
and TirpoHa wore demolished in 1872 to make way for the Agra Fort 
Station, and what remained of them was destroyed fa 1875 for 
strategic reasons. The Chauk, which faced the Delhi Gate, was an 
octagonal area enclosed by a wall linod with shops internally, except 
on the south-east, where it was bounded (without a wall) by the moat, 
which represented two of its sides. .Each of the other six sides 
(three long and three short), had agateway in its centre with a road 
through it, and in tho Chauk was a Naubafc Kk^na (Music Hall) with 
« roof of white marble, on which the royal musicians used to beat 
their kettle-drams at flxed hours. 

The Tirpolfa was a small wall-bound octagonal area, between the 
Chunk and the Jinria Masjid, one side of which lay along the north¬ 
west long wall of the Chauk. Of its three gateways, one led to the 
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Jthe tlama Masjid, and one to the Ohauk.* At pr 
toad runs west of the Agra Road Station through Tt-,.— 
'isasKiaV-onijerH the Kanari Bazlir, passes the Jama Masjid on the left, 
the Kaltfn Masjid some distance away on the same side, the Akbari 
Masjid also on the left, mid so reaches the Kofcwfli (City Police 
♦Station) in the Ohauk Kangri Bazar, close to which in S&> Baz&* is 
the Masjid Khwitja BafYa. Bearing north-east from theKotwah is 
the Kashmiri Bnz&r leading to the Masjid Miltamid Khdn and the 
Masjid Sultan Pavvesh, north-east of which, i*» Pfpalmandi, is the 
Ktfla Mahal (Black Mansion) formerly known as the Huvdli Raj* Gaj 
Singh, who was the son of Ihtjn Srtraj Singh of Jodhpur of Jahangirs 
time. More recently the place became celebrated as the residence of 
the poet Mir/a Abdulla Kt&ti, popularly known as Ghdlib or Mirza 
Nausha. It is now occupied by the Mufid-i tim Municipal Anglo- 
vernacular school. From the Kotwctli onward, the City Hoad with a 
north-west bearing passes St. John’s Church on the left, and then 
runs through Chi dinar tola to the Chili int, in which is a tine new 
house called the BiMndwds, built by fkio Bdlmukan Bits Bahadur, 
•c.r.E., Minister to the Alwar State. Still bonding north-west, the 
City Road, after passing tbe Takfa Paltai Shah on the left and the 

etc., after 
1 Railway near 
Agra Junction 

■Station. 



The original imperial highway to Lahore, after 
traversing the city as just described, continued its 
course westward along the Muttra Road from its 
crossing by the City Road, from which point the former 
runs eastward to the Pontoon Bridge rid Nil Kantli on 
the left, the site of the old Nun Darwaza, and 
Rhuliaganj on the right. 


The Muttra Road, running westward, from the eroding of the 
City Road, passes Sudik Tvtntn’s tomb on the right, moots a road 
from the Drummond Road rid Mfri Sahib’s Bagh on the left, crosses 
tbe Bclanganj Branch of the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway, meets a 
road from Pdarftola oil the right, passes the Central Jail on tin* same 
side, crosses the Drummond Road. loaves tbe» Victoria High School 
on the left, passes the deserted Kirk on the right, and roaches the 
Delhi Gate of tho old city wall on the left, in the 7th furlong of the 
2nd mile. The Kirk, now in a ruinous condition, was once a 
Presbyterian place of worship. It was closed after the Mutiny, when 


* This description of tbe Ohauk and TirpoKa is based on a plan 
accompanying a report, dated the *26th January, i860, by a special 
committee appointed “ to consider the question of the improvement 
-of the Agra Fort.” 
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members were transferred with the High < 3 ? 
ft was hist used as a branch of St. John’s College >. 
graveyard attached to it on the west, in which the 
0, bearing the date 1817. is that of a native Christian- 

The Delhi gateway of the old city wall with an attached bastion, 
is built of red sn mb tone, and is surmounted by a domed and spiked 
pavilion at each «.f its four corners. The original road passed 
through this gateway. 

After leaving the Delhi Grate on the loft, the Muttra Hoad, being 
lined by tombs on either side, may aptly be called the Via Appia 
of Agra. Having crossed the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway, the road 
while passing through Madhia Kutra (locally known as Mai If a Katra) 
crosses the road from the Kaodah^ri BAghonthe right, to Shahganj 
on the left, vi& Alamganj and LobAmandi. h\ Alamganj, which 
derives its name from the Emperor Alamgfr, better known as 
Aurnrigz6b, is the Masjid Aumngzdb. Tn Lohamandi are the Masjid 
Muk ha unison and the Pol Chamra Modi. On the opposite side of the 
road facing Lohtfmandi, is Jaipur House, and farther south on 
the same side, the Exhibition Building, already noticed. Jaipur 
House, formerly known as Government House, was originally the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces. 
It was purchased by the Maharaja of Jaipur for Rs. 45,000, and it 
was here that the Czurowitz and the Duke of Clarence stayed when 
they visited Agra. Its spacious grounds, beautiful garden, and 
vftll furnished rooms, are worth seeing, while the civility of the 
Htterdants in charge adds to the pleasure of a visit. On the road 
sidt close to Jaipur House is tho Garden of Zahir Mai in Nauasta, 
the hospitable owner of which has posted an invitation over the 
gateway to all wishing to see his lovely garden, which is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, and has a small tower 'surmounted by a pavilion 
at each end of its frontage. 

Beyond Madhia Katra, the Muttra Road passes Bililchpura (locally 
known a* Balojpur) on the left, leaves the District Jail on tho right 
with the Lunatic Asvlum on the opposite side,both built on the sites 
of old monuments of which nothing is now known, and then throws 
off a road on the right to S"nth ln'-mandi mid the Agra Jail Station. 
A little in advance of this road is a noticeable domed tomb on the 
right, and farther on a kos-mindr on tbe left, whence arc seen on the 
right, across the Agra Navigation Canal, the Chausat Khamba and 
the Rauza S£dik-Kh&n. Minays or towers, like these Kos-vi'mdrs , 
were erected by the Emperor Jahangir at every kos* along this 
Imperial Road from Agra to Lahore, the alignment of which bus 
since then been considerably altered. Many such mintirs have been 
destroyed, and of tho»o still existing some are found on the original 


* A kos is a measure of length, variously estimated in different 
parts of India at from 2 to 2J miles. In Elliot’s Glossary it is stated 
to be equal to 2 miles 4 furlongs and 158 yards. The distance 
between tho 1st and 2nd mindrs on this road was lately found to bo 
2tn. 3f. 330ft., and that between the 2nd and 3rd mindrs 2m. 4f„ 
330ft. 
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:iers in the fields. There was a well with stone 
lymtience of travellers at each of these minors, whie 
Jidiai^aemble the Meta Sudan* near the Temple of Venus Felix and 
Roma^terna on the Velia at Rome. 

At the 6th furlong beyond the 3rd milestone, the Muttra Road 
is crossed hv the Agra Navigation Canal, the bridge spanning 
which was built in 1875 and has a lock close by it on the left, 
while about a furlong on the right is the Bdga Sarai, said to bo 
that of Khwdja Itibar KMn, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs. All that 
remains of the Sarai is a lofty arched gateway in a ruinous condition. 

A descent from the north-west end of the bridge leads to a road 
along the left bank of the canal by which the Buga Sarai, the Chau- 
sat Khamba, aud the Rauza S&dik KMn, are best reached. A little ■ 
westward from tho canal bridge, the Agra Delhi Chord Railway, 
after running on tho road for a short distance, crosses it just beyond 
the Stone Horse ; and on account of this encroachment the Muttra 
Road is now continued here along a diversion, somewhat north of its 
original course. Owing to this change, the Stone Horse which for¬ 
merly stood on the left of the road nearly facing the 4th milestone on 
the opposite side, now stands on the left of the railway, which being 
in high embankment obstructs the view of tho Horse, to roach which 
from the diversion, the railway has to be crossed on foot. 

West of the Stone Horse, a short road on the right leads to the 
Guru-ka-t&l and tho Rauza Itibar Khfin, said by some to ho the 
tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi, whose shrine is, however, at Delhi, 
near the mausoleum of Safdar Jang. The Muttra Road next passes 
on the right a wall enclosed pardo (halting-place) and garden, now 
named after Suraj Bban, a seth (tanker) of Agra. The Bdgh Surui 
Bhdn, entered by a handsome gatewav of carved stone in the 
modern Hindu style, contains a gorgeous Hindu tomple and a well- 
preserved double-story ed building of Jahangir’s time, regarding the 
origin of which there is no reliable information, ft is of red sand 
stone, richly ornamented externally ; and an internal court, originally 
open, was roofed in when the building was for s' i me time used as a 
residence. 

Five miles from Agra, the Muttra Road receives a road on the left 
from Shahganj, close by in which is the Sikandra Station of the 
Agra-Delhi Chord Railway, and then passes on the right, the 
Mausoleum of Akbar, and the Kdnch Mahal with adjacent Hammtfms. 
both within a walled garden, presented by Government some forty 
years ago to the Church Missionary Society. A little farther down, 
on the left of the Muttra Road, an extensive area, including tho old 
Btfgam Btfgh, is occupied by the Church. Schools, and quarters 
connected with the Sikandra Orphanage of tho Church Missionary 
Soeioty, facing which is a road northward to the Swdmi Ghdt on the 
Jnmua. In the B£gnm B£gh is tho Rauza Mariam Zamtfni, the only 
fairly perfect building of tho time of Sikandar Shah Lodi among 
hundreds of others in and about Sikandra of the same period, now 
in too ruinous a condition for identification. After leaving Sikandra, 
the old imperial road reached Lahore i rid Muttra, Delhi, Ptfnipat, 
Than6swar, Amh£la, Ludhidna, nnd Amritsar ; and this is still the 
general course of the present road. 
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cigin of tho.Sikandra Orphanage is given in one of iksVa. 

Svfcrtjnws ;.Jn fc.be year 1837 a terrible famine devastated the land, 

audckildren wore loft destitute on all sides. Tho Rev; J. J. Moore, 
t, C. M. 8. missionary of that time, soon found himself with ISO boys 
and 150 girls on. his hands. For some time those were lodged in 
Abdul M.Tsih’s Kattra in Agra. Abdul kM&sih was tho first and only 
convert of tho devoted Henry Martyn. Sanitary ransoms- soon 
compelled tho authorities to find a more suitable place of residence, 
and in the year 1839 Mr. .Moore brought his numerous families 
and settled down in Sikandra~*a village about five miles from Agra. 
The Government of that time gave a large area of ground, in the 
midst of which stands Miriam’s tomb, the supposed Christian wife 
if that wonderful ruler Akbar.” 

The Mutiny dealt tho Orphanage a severe blow, from which it has, 
however, gradually recovered, and is now in a flourishing condition, 
with an Anglo.Vernacular Middle School of about 150 pupils arid 
industrial classes learning printing, book-binding and other handi¬ 
crafts. 

On the east bank of the river, are some notable places, 
more or less referable to the Aligarh Road, which, 
for some length of its course northward, passes 
through a r,racfc bearing many monuments of the past. 

The Aligarh Hoad, starting from the east end of the Pontoon 
bridge, whilo running through a bazar close by, leaves the Junction 
and Goods Stations of the R. I, Railway on the right, and then 
throws off a road on this side to both the old and now bridges of 
this line over the Jumna : after whh-h it proceeds northward between 
Iti»nad-ud-dau1a on the loft and the Mofci Bfigh on the right, the 
latter being a garden laid out by Shah Jahan for his wife Moti 
H&gam, in which are a decayed masjid and a square stone house, 
now modernised and inhabited. East of the Moti B£gh is the village 
of Naraich or Ntmih&i, tho lands of which are covered with mounds 
and traces of old buildings, locally said to represent the site of the 
'Agra of ftikandaf fjoclfs time. Hero, the only surviving relic is the 
bazi.tr known as Nawalganj, so named after its purchase by one 
f Nawai Singh. The baz«ir, surrounded by a masonry wall pierced by 
’ large gateways, and adorned with an octagonal masonry tower at 
each corner, was formerly a sard/' (caravansary), believed to have 
been built by N’awab Salabat Khan, one of Shah Mahan’s paymasters. 
North of Itimad-ud-dauln, the Aligarh .Road receives the road from 
Itimadpur on the right, and then passes on tho left, Riir Mai Hugh, 
Ohfnf-ka-muza, Znhara Bagh, Rftm Mgh, and Buland IbSgh, In 
which are included tho Sath Kiiia and the Hnttis Khamba. All those 
places including I timad-ud-daula, lie along the river-bank, and are 
most pleasantly visited by boat. In fact, Kur Mai Bitgh and Zahara 
'B£gh, aro otherwise difficult of access, Tho former, situated between 
■ ttimad-ud-daula and Ohfni-ka-ranza, is a garden of lime trees, with 
'a ruinous tower at each end of its river-face, between which is a 
very dilapidated building, once double-storeyed. Tfc was formerly 
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Jagarniith Bagli, and between it and the Aligarh J 
w a of Khaim Vazir Klufn, The latter, immediately south of 
TfrimTktgh, bears tlio name of a daughter of Bitbar, and is also called 
Saiyad Bagh, after one Muhammad .Saiyad, whose tomb in it, close to 
the top of a flight of stops on the river-bank, is carefully tended by 
a Colony of his admirers Jiving on the spot. The garden has a river 
frontage of 1,234 foot* including two somewhat ruined towers, 
and its breadth from the river iraward is 1,095 feet to the site of an 
ancient gateway, of which the foundations are still traceable. Tht> 
towers, which are double-storeyed and crowned by domes, stand on 
octagonal basements with large o^-en archway*. A building, which 
once stood at tbo centre of the river-face, lias almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, The salient features of this garden, as seen from the 
river, are two gaunt-looking towors, several exposed well-shafts, a 
flight of stops, and sundry remnants of ruined buildings. Its large, 
area is cultivated as a garden and nursery, the produce of which is 
on sale. It is also known ay the Shahzdda Btfgh. The Executive 
Engineer of Agra in his Annual Report for 1905-1006, describes some 
restorations in this garden costing Its. 5,155, as follows 

“ Restoration of the outer face, and structural repairs to the. Zohra 
Bagh Kiosk, Agra, This work . . . has served to preserve a very 
picturesque structure by the riverside uoar- the Chinf-ka-rauza, the 

only remains of a once magnificent garden house. There was 

a large amount of richly carved stonework in the outer facing which 
has been carefully followed in the restoration.” 

The last road -route to be dealt with is that between 
Agra and Fatehpuii Sikri, the imperial highway to 
which, from the Delhi Gate of the Fort, was doubtless 
rid Tamboli Para, Muhalla Mi ran Hussaini, and Nai-ki 
mandi, to the Ajinir Gate of the old city wall, situated, 
till demolished in 1867, on the west side of the Drum 
inond Road, between the south gate of the Medical 
Mission House and the Jahangiri Masjid tablet, and 
nearly facing a house on the east side of the Drummond 
Road, formerly occupied by the lapidary, Parasram, 
which, with a lion on each of its two gate-pillars, is 
now called the Kofchi Sultan Zaman. 

The Fatehpuk Sikri Road, starting from the site just indicated 
of the Ajmfr Gate, passes the Medical Mission House on the right and 
an extensive Muhammadan cemetery, known as the Majdi-ka-gumbaz,. 
on the left, and then crosses the road from the Cantonment to Rdja- 
kvmandi, receiving here a road on the right from Nai-ki-mandi, and 
another from Alamganj aid Jaipur House and the old Museum. In 
the Majdi-ka-gumbaz is the tomb of Miry,a Hindal, a son of Bdbar, 
near which is the tomb of the father of Abdul Karim, the late Queen 
Victoria’s munshi or teacher of Hindustani. There aro many masjids 
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i/iclosed family burial-places in this cemetery, odpj ijth A 
i of the late Naw£b Hasan Ali KMn,a general in the service 
Cing of Oudh. The cemetery extends southwards for a consid¬ 
erable distance, and south and south-west of it, in a largo raviney 
tract, aro some ancient tombs, held in great veneration and care¬ 
fully tended. 

Tho road bending southward from the junction of roads just 
noticed, crosses the Agra-Delhi Chord Kailway, passes on the left the 
Normal School and a wall-enclosed Parsi Cemetery in which a lamp 
is continually kept burning; and then, after crossing two mbro roads, 
enters Shaliganj, in which liavo long resided a family of Shfa 
Saiyads, who claim to have come to India in the days of Shahab-ud- 
dfn Ghori. In Shaliganj, the road crosses that from the District 
Courts to Sikandra, and then continuing southward, passes a came I- 
d&k depOt on the right, tho Wense Bone Mills and a Hindu temple 
on the left, a ruined building in the fields on the righr, some tombs 
on the left, and so reaches a large wall-enclosed area on the right, 
with corner towers and alow stone gateway with a wooden, gate, oyer 
which are three gray-stone tablets inscribed with the information 
that this was once the B£gh Samru B6gam. The gate leads into a 
barren area, in the centre of which is a ruinous building, and the 
whole place is said to belong to one Mabbu, a butcher of Loli&mandi. 

Samru Regain never lived here, but it was the residence of her 
infamous husband, Walter Reinhardt, who died in 1778, and was 
buried in the Old Cemetery at P^drltola. East of this enclosure wa* 
formerly another woiled-m garden, bearing Samru Beam’s name, 
the only existing remains of which have just been noticed as “a 
ruined building in the fields.” 

It was on reaching these gardens, that on the 5th July, during the 
Mutiny of 1857. a small force from the Fort left the road and 
marched south-west across the fields towards the village of Sachita, 

»•« fight about ton limes their number of rebels. The engagement 
that followed is described in the ‘‘History of Agra” preceding. 

From the Mgh Samru B6gam an enjoyablo walk of half-a-mile 
may be taken southward to the Rauza Jodh Bdi, the Hindu wife of 
the emperor Jahangir. 

Nearly opposite the B&gh Samru B6gam, across the road, and 
.somewhat retired from it, is the walled garden, with temples and 
other buildings in it, of Jaggat S6th, It extends up to the R. M. 
Railway behind it, and is entered by a stone gateway with a small 
door facing the road. A little in advance of Jaggat Seth’s, the road 
leaves the Mahitd^o-ka-Mandir or Temple of Mah£deo on the 
right, passes the 3rd milestone, and then crosses the R. M. Railway. 

Onward from this may bo observed many abandoned irrigation 
channols, the remnants of futile attempts to utilize the Khftri Naddi 
(or cultivation. There are also several ruined indigo vats scattered 
about, the only remains of a once flourishing industry. It may also 
be noticed that" the comparatively bar© and uninviting road about to 
1)© traversed was, in Akbar's time, fla* ked continuously by towns, 
villages, caravansaries, bazars, wells, and avenues, making it 
populous and lively, and pleasant to travel on. 

Mile 5. Sachita lies on the left iu the 2nd furlong. 
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Tile road runs through Pithauli in the Stli furliL*-^ 
^ the road from Fateh&btfd to Muttra near the 6th milestone. 
Mile7- The road passes the B£gh Lakhi S6th on the right in the 
fit'll furlong, and crosses the Agra Canal itt its lllth mile by the 
Larounda Bridge in the 7th furlong. 

Mile 8. Th« road leaves the Salnfra-ka-ttfl on the left in the 5th 
furlong, and passes through Sahara Surai in the 6th furlong. The 
Sah^ra-ka-titl is a large brick-work tank with a ramp from the road to 
ats bed, in the centre of which is a small raised platform bearing two 
tombs in domed and spiked pavilions. Of die original steps and 
corner towers of this tank only traces are left. That it is the burial 
place of some Hindu saint or devotee appears t.» be indicated bv 
foot-marks on the tombs. There are also other tombs near the tank, 
and some fine old tamarind trees. 

Mile 9. Just beyond the 8th milestone is the village of Bafetfra at 
some distance on the right; and then the road passes a garden on the 
right in the 4th furlong, and a kosmin&r on the same side at the 
4ih furlong-stone. 

Mile 10. The road crosses the Agra RajbAlia in its 10th mile of the 
Agra Canal by the Midh^kur Bridge in the 2nd furlong, passes the 
Bitgh Ktiar V6X on the left, in the 3rd furlong* and then runs through 
Midh&Uur in the 4th and 5th furlongs. 

Mile 11. The road parses a garden on the right and a kos-mhidr on 
the same side in the 2nd furlong, and then leaves the JiCton-ki-Garhi 
at some distance on the left in the 7th furlong. 

Milo 12. The road crosses a canal by a bridge at the 4 th furlong- 
«tone, and then passes a kos-mlndv on the right in the 7th 
furlong. 

Mile 13. An old irrigation channel runs along the road on the left. 

Mile 14, .The road crosses a branch of the Agra Canal in its 25th 
mile by a bridge at the 2nd furlong-stone, on the east bank of which 
is an engineer’s bungalow ; and then passes on the left an old ruined 
gateway in a Harden in the 6th furlong. 

Mile 15. The road leaves a kos-mlndr on the right in the 2nd 
furlong and Abbaidanpura on the left in the 4th .furlong, receives a 
village-road on the right in the 5th furlong, passes Kirauli on the 
right in the 7th ami 8th furlongs, and then crosses the road from 
J' j ng&rato Achnera between Kirauli and the 15tli milestone. 

Mile 16. The road passes a garden and John’s Indigo Concern at 
Bumhanpura on the right in tlie 3rd furlong, and then leaves some 
old buildings on the right and an old canal bridge, a quaint hog-backed 
object built with small bricks, on the left in the 7th furlong. 

Mile 17. The road passes Bidiapur at some distance on the left xu 
the 8th furlong* 

Mile 18. The road passes Bhowra Gdon at some distance on the 
right at the 4th furlong-stone, and then in the 5th furlong crosses 
the Kh£ri Naddi by a bridge with a tablet in its left parapet inscribed 
“A. M. P*, Magistrate, 1860.” 

Mile 19. The road passes Kaunrai at some distance on the right 
with a hill behind it, at the 5th furlong-stone. 

Mile 20. The road passes IClmiro at some distance on the right with 
a hill behind it, at the 1st furlong-stone. 
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Thu road crosses an old ierigatiou canal by a 
Milestone. 

!. The road passes an old garden on (die left in the 3rd 
furlong, runs along a wall on the right from the 3rd to the 5th furlong- 
stone, crosses the road from Khairagarh to Bharatpur in the 7th 
furlong, and then entering the fortification of Fatehpur Sikri by it* 
Agra Gate at the 7th furlong-atone, throws off a road on the light to 
Akbar’s Palaces, »t the 22nd milestone, from which they become visible, 
crowned by the lofty head of the Butand Darwifea. The road to 
Bharatpur from its point of departure just noticed, is 13 miles long 
in a direction almost duo north-west, and for some distance its course 
rims along the crest of Akbar’s dam, which is referred to subsequent!)' 
under “ Fatehpur Sikri.” 

Mile 23. From the 6th furlong a road leads on the right to the 
Jama Masjid, and at the 23rd milestone the llammtfm Islam Khan is 
close,by on the same side. This mile is wholly within the fortification. 

Milo 24. Past the 23rd milestone the road runs for half-a-mile 
through the town of Fatehpur Sikri, and then leaves the fortification 
by its Tehra Darwriza in the 6.ih furlong ; after which it proceed* 
onward to Nasfr£btfd, 

Historical Buildings and other Relics. 

Tiie Fort, semi-circular in shape, lies for about hal 
a-mile along the Strand on the right 
bank of the Jumna and is situated 
immediately S. of the Agra Fort Station. It has a 
circuit of not less than a-mile-and-a-half. Its com¬ 
manding position, dominating the city and sweeping 
long reaches of the Jumna; its massive appearance, 
suggestive of gigantic strength; and its lofty red 
sandstone walls, relieved from monotony by graceful 
curves, stately bastions and crepulated" crests ; claim 
for it a high rank in the galaxy of attractions 
bequeathed to Agra by its Indian rulers. 

The strength of the Fort, in reference to modern 
artillery, is, however, more apparent than real, for its 
walls are merely faced by a veneer of red sandstone 
blocks in a rubble hearting, of which sand is the chief 
ingredient; but at the time of Ak bar, and long after¬ 
wards, when properly manned and equipped, and 
stubbornly defended, it must have been all but 
impregnable against every possible means of attack 
then available. 


THE FORT. 




The Forty 

rigin of this vast pile has already been \ 
vi'tli and imagination may picture the miserable victims 
buried alive in its foundations and walls * Thornhill 
mentions in his Mutiny of 1857 , that some of 
the Europeans who took refuge in the Fort at that 
time, while exploring for treasure, found skeletons 
under the Khas Mahal—the not unlikely remains of 
poor wretches buried alive. 

The custom in question appears to be of great 
antiquity in the East, and the idea connected with it is 
that the ghosts of those immured alive would keep 
evil spirits from entering the buildings thus consigned 
to their care. It was followed in the construction of 
Sivaji’s strongholds, and in that of Thibaw’s palace at 
Mandalay. To this day, people are in the habit of 
concealing their children when an important public 
building is to be erected ; and such a scare actually 
took place at Agra two years ago, when it was popularly 
believed by a large section of the population, that 
victims were required for the East Indian Railway 
bridge across the Jumna, then about to be started. 

The fortifications comprise two parallel walls of 
different heights, loop-holed for musketry, and crowned 
by banquettes or rampart-ways behind embattled 
parapets; excepting the part of the river-face of the 
inner wall, occupied by palaces and other buildings. 
The inner wall has in addition several embrasures for 
big guns, pierced since the occupation of the Fort by 
the British. 

The distance between the outer faces of the walls is 
about 40 feet, except on the E., and between them is a 
narrow ditch, from the bed of which the inner wall has 
a height of 105 ft. and the outer of 65 ft., the former 


* A striking instance of this barbarous practice, is the burial by 
Al£-ud~dln Khilji, in the foundations and walls of Kila Siri near 
Delhi, of the skulls of 8,000 Moghuls killed for the purpose, when he 
founded this fort in 1303, See Keeno’u Handbook to Delhi y 6th 
Edition, page 101, 
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4s 40 ft. higher than the latter. On 
average distance between the outer faces oT the 
is about 180 ft., and the large area they shut in 
is known as the East Enclosure. 

The Inner Wall is supported by 16 bastions and towers, of which 
the Shah Burj (King’s Bastion) stands at the N, and the Bang&li 
Burj (Bengali Bastion) at the S. ond of its run along the Strand, 
with the S&mman Burj (Jasmine Tower) between them ; while in the 
centre of its S.-E. face (near the barracks) is the Bhainsa Burj 
(Buffalo Tower). 

The Bangali Burj doubtless derives its name from the adjacent 
Ban gal i Mahal, referred to by Do Lae t in his Mnipire of the Great. 
Moghul [Amsterdam, 1631], as follows“ In addition, there is a 
fifth set of women’s apartment*, in which foreign women are brought; 
up for the pleasure of the king ; this is called the Bengali Mahal.” 
To the Moghals of DeLaet's time, the word batigah apparently meant 
much the samo as farangi does to the Indians of the present day, 
viz r., “foreigners.” From the inner wall is also projected a has 
tioned barbican on the W., guarding the Delhi Gateway or the 
Hathi Pol (Elephant Gateway)., entered from the N. by nn opening, 
so connected with that piercing the outer wall, as to form with it 
a single entrance, labelled the “ Delhi Gate.” On the S. there is 
another barbican with two bastions, guarding the Amar Singh 
Gateway of the inner wall, with its own gateway facing W., access 
to which is gained by the gateway in the outer wall, facing S., and 
labelled the *• Uraniur Singh Gate. ” There is also another gateway 
in the inner wall on the E., leading into the East Enclosure, and 
this is doubtless Finch’s Darsani Darwaza (Handsome Gateway), of 
which more is said hereafter. Each of the three existing gateways 
of the inner wall is furnished with two towers. 

From the S. face of the inner wall, between the Bang/di Burj and 
the tower W. of it, was projected a platform used for public execu¬ 
tions. The doorway lending to it is now closed, but traces of the 
platform still exist. Another inreresting feature of the inner wall is 
the panelling of elephants along the river-face of the Jahangir 
Mahal, already noticed. 

The Outer Wall, while sweeping round the bastions, towers, and 
curtains of the inner wall and its barbicans, W. and inclusive of the 
Shah and Baug&li Bastions, is shaped into 16 bastions and towers, 
and pierced by two entrances—the North and South Gateways ; and 
throughout this run it is flanked externally by a paved ditch 35 ft. 
deep and 30 ft. wide, from the bed of which (15 ft. lower thaii the 
bed of the inner ditch), it rises to the height of 80 ft.., or 45 ft. 
above the outer edge of the ditch. The ditch, said to have been 
added by AurangzSb, is crossed by wooden drawbridges before the 
North" and South Gateways, and a narrow masonry channel runs 
along the entire length of its bed. Seveu bastions and towers 
support the outer wall round the three sides of the East Enclosure, 
from the E, wall of which is projected the Water Gateway with * 
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Wtrance fafling N., and in the N. wall of whjeh is 
tf^^ateway, once opening on to the ditch on this side. 


Bun along the wall of the East Enclosure up to its Water Gateway. 
This length has been added since the British conquest of the Fort. 

Before the Jumna was depleted by the large canals 
it now supplies, its monsoon flood flowed against the 
outer wall of the Fort on the E., only the high ground 
between the Bangali Burj and the Water Gateway 
being left dry, and on this once stood enclosed bathing 
ghdts for the sultanas and other inmates of the imperial 
harem, made accessible to them by a covered way from 
the Samman Burj postern to the Water Gateway, traces 
of which still exist. These bathing places, demolished 
when the Strand was made in 1837, are shown in an 
old plan of the Fort in the Taj Museum. There was, 
probably, also a zandna landing ghat about here for 
the convenience of these ladies, when travelling by 
river; and that the outer ditch on the N. was connected 
•with the Jumna by a channel is not unlikely, in order 
to permit of imperial barges and state boats reaching 
the North-east Gateway. In the best days of Indian 
rule, the Jumna for miles above and below the Fort, 
must have presented a gorgeous display of imperial 
craft, supplemented by that of the great nobles, and of 
the traders who flocked to the capital from all parts of 
India. Stately balrds , morpankhls, pinnaces, and 
xcm&mukis, highly coloured and richly ornamented ; 
sprightly bctulids, deiiffis, puiisois, sultis, and gharals, 
looking light and fleet ; lumbering bhars, Icatords, ulaJcs 
and palwdrs, laden with country produce ; some at 
anchor, some under sail, and some rapidly propelled by 
oars; must have produced a kaleidoscopic effect, full of 
life and colour, and suggestive of wealth and prosperity. 

To this brief survey of the external features of the 
Fort, and of connected matter not included under 
Topography and Road Routes, may be added the Stone 
HoriTe. a little W, of the South Gateway, and the 
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SlTANA Bkgam, still farther W. ; both 
? %f the Fort. 

The Stone Horse. Only the red sandstone head and neck of the 
horse are visible, and it has been ascertained lately that the buried 
part is rough, unfinished, and only 18 ins. below the surface of 
the glacis. The legend regarding this horse is that his master Amar 
Singh Buthor, the Mahftntja of Jodhpur, while riding him at a darMr 
held by Shah JaMn in the Court of the Dfwtfn-i-dm, entered into a 
contest with Sahtbat KMn, the imperial chief treasurer, and slow him. 
The penalty for drawing a sword in the presence of the emperor was 
death. State officers, therefore, attacked Amar Singh, who was 
killed in the ‘melee that followed, after bravely defending himself aud 
felling more than a dozen of them. His riderless steed rushed wildly 
from the fray— 

“ l-lis bridle far out-streaming. 

His flanks all blood and foam,*’ 

sought the southern rampart, whence, while taking a flying leap 
across the ditch, he prayed to bo turned to stone, as an everlasting 
memorial of his grief for the loss of his noble master, ft is recorded 
in history that Amar Singh was cut down in Shah Jab art's darbtfr 
in 1644. This horse is mentioned post in the description of the Stone 
Horse on the road from Agra to Sikandra. 

The Tomb of Sitana Begam, in a group of tombs, probably of 
native employes who died in the fort soon after its conquest by the 
British in 1803, is of red sandstone, big and squarely shaped, with 
epitaphs on opposite faces, inscribed on marble tablets in English 
and Urdu, respectively. The English epitaph reads thus:—** Sacred 
to the memory of Sittanah Beghum the faith full and affectionate 
friend and companion of Lieuten. Shairp who died on the 3rd 
December 1804.” 

DeLaet. may now be allowed to introduce the Fort, 
and specially its interior, as described by him in the 
Empire of the Great Moghul: u Here, too, is situated the 
royal palace, tire largest and most magnificent in the 
whole East. It occupies a site of nearly four square 
miles (English) and is surrounded on all sides by a wall 
of hewn stones, inside which is a double rampart. 
Within are the palace and court of the king, and many 
other buildings of extraordinary magnificence .... 
The walls . . . are built of red stone to the height of 

twenty-five cubits, above a somewhat lofty site. The 
building is a stupendous one, and has a most delightful 
prospect, specially towards the river, on which side it» 
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lows of lattice-work, from which the 
ied to look out at the contests of eleplh 
: Within this lattice-work is the king’s residence, 
which is called the Gussul-can, built of alabaster in a 
square form, overlaid with golden planks in a gorgeous 
manner. Below this is situated the womens quarters 
(Mahael, they call it), occupied by Nourzian Begem, the 
most beloved wife of* the former King Jahangir. The 
remainder of the palatial site is occupied by various 
buildings, amongst which the chief are the women’s 
apartments, viz., one set belonging to Maria Makany, 
the wife of Achabar and mother of Jahangir; . . . . ” 
Viewed from the S., unsightly barracks are seen over 
the head of the inner wall of the Fort, resulting from 
their being built on high ground within it. In fact all 
the buildings enclosed by this wall stand on a mound 
about 70 ft. higher on the W. than the surrounding 
ground, and about 40 ft. above it on the E.; and as the 
inner wall is built round the mound, the Fort has taken 
its shape from it, without favouring any special system 
of fortification. 

That the mound is either an artificial erection, or an 
accumulation of the ruins of ages, may be regarded as 
less probable than its being a part of the original high 
bank of the Jumna, saved by up-lying kankar-beds 
from the erosive action of rainfall draining into the 
river from the upland on the Wl, and so left as an 
isolated bluff. The severe scour to which adjacent 
land has been subjected, is evidenced by the large area 
cut into deep ravines by its action. 

The North Gateway (labelled “ Delhi Gate ”). On entering the 
•Fort by this gateway, the ditch in front of which is crossed by a 
metalled roadway on a masonry dam, except 11 ft. of its width 
spanned by a drawbridge, the first noticeable features are the wheels 
and chains of the latter ; and farther in are the traces ofa portcullis, 
removed about 15 years ago, when it showed si a ns of falling to pieces. 
It may also be noticed that this gateway, though apparently a singly 
portal loading from the drawbridge to the interior of the'barbican 
guarding the Delhi Gateway or the Hatbi Pol, actually consists of the 
gateway in the outer wall of the’ Fort and that in the N. bastion of 
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Arbica/fc, connected by a roofed roadway, flanked on ejJbi 
raiser! arcade. 

- teK Akbari and Jahangibi Inscriptions. On the South wall of 
the right arcade are two red sandstone tablets, each with a Persian 
inscription in raised letters, partly obliterated by the hand of time. 
What remains of the upper inscription rends as follows 

In the time of the King of kings, the protector of the realm, the 
shadow of God, Jahll-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Bddshah, in the 
year 100S a.H.” [1599 a.D.]. , , . 

As it was in 1599 that Akbar terminated his stay of 13 years at 
Lahore, occupied the Fort for the first time, and practical y 
abandoned Fatehpur Sikri, the remainder of the inscription probably 
commemorated these events. . . 

Tho lower inscription, bearing the same date as the later inscription 
on the black throne, commemorates tho accession of Jabtfniilr in 160.'. 

It may be remarked, that as the Akbari and Jabtfngiri inscriptions 
were placed in a prominent position it, was evidently intended 
that they should be clearly seen by everyone entering the Fort 
from tins side. The addition of the arch to the arcades jnst 
noticed, had, however, the effect, by darkening them, of rendering the 
inscriptions less conspicuous. Its existence, in either Akbar s or 
Jahangir’s reign, is, therefore, extremely improbable. It must, in fact, 
have been added after Jahangir’s death— probably by Shah Janan ; 
and by this addition to the arcades, he converted them into 
arched vestibulo, somewhat resembling that built by him at the 
Lahore Gateway of the Delhi Fort.* 

The Tomb of Jangi Saiyad. A fair idea of this part of the 
fortifications may be obtained by mounting steps in the outer ram¬ 
part, through a (foorway at the N. end of tbe left arcade. On reach¬ 
ing the top of tho rampart, turn to tho right and descend steps 
leading to tbe tree-planted enclosure at the bed of the inner ditch r 
containing the briek-and-plaster tomb of Jangi Saiyad, the floral 
and other offerings on which show that the memory of the saint 
is still kept green. 

On emerging from the North Gateway, the stone- 
paved road enters the barbican, ascends southward 
between high stone walls,t and after two turns to 
the left reaches the Delhi Gateway or the Hatbi Pol, 
standing on ground about 20 ft. higher than that outside 
the Fort. . 

The merchant-mariner, William Finch, who visited 
the Fort in 1G12, and whose travels are given in his 
own words by Samuel Purchas in his Puvchas, If is 


* See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 6th Edition. 

t Marks on the right-hand wall show that the road was once* 
steeper, and both walls were formerly pierced by arcades. 
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ye, published in 1625, writes as follows 
of the Fort:— 44 To the castle are four 
the north, by which you pass to a Rampire 
with great pieces (i>e., the rampart oj the barbican 
bastion , mounted with big guns, and visible because 
there was then no arch over the roadway betiveen the 
raised arcades), another West to the Bazar {either 
the Mina Bazdr, or a bazar in the barbican ), called 
the Cicherry Gate, (i.e., the gateway in the barbican 
bastion) within which over against the Great Gate 
(i.e., close to the Delhi Gateway or the Hdthi Pol), is 
the Cazi, his seat of Chief Justice in matters of law 
(i.e, 9 the Kazi's kacMi'y) and by it (i,e. at the Delhi 
Gateway), two or three mortars very great of caste 
brasse .... Beyond these two gates (i<e., the outer 
wall and barbican bastion gateways, regarded as one 
gateway, owing to their being connected by the raised 
arcades,) you pass a second gate (the Delhi Gateway 
or the Ildthi Pol), over which are two Rajaws in 
stone, who were slain in the King's Durbar before 
the King's eyes, for being overbold in speech, they 
selling their lives bravely, in remembrance of which 
they are here placed.*’ [The words in italics within 
parentheses are merely explanatory.] 

Thk Delhi Gateway or the Hathi Pol (Elephant Gateway) 
consists of a central domed hall with archways facing E. and W. 
between two great octagonal throe-storeyed towers, all standing on 
eronnd 95 ft. below the heads of their embattled parapets. The entire 
structure is of red sandstone, tastefully inlaid with white marble, 
such work, as well as some delicate carving on the E. face being 
specially attractive; and from the front of the first floor of each 
tower is projected a balcony on stalactic brackets, faced by a pretty 
lattice rail, A noticeable foature is also the acorn-like fringing 
round the arches of internal aps«9 and the E. face of the main arch¬ 
way, Each tower is surmounted by a large octagonal domed and 
spiked pavilion, and a somewhat similar, but smaller pavilion, stands 
on each side of the roof over the central dome, as well as two small 
minarets and two pinnacles, while from its centre rises the flagstaff 
bearing the Union Jack, the time-honoured emblem of British 
sovereignty. In front, on each side of the central archway, is a 
stepped platform,. on the top of which once stood an elephant carry¬ 
ing two or more riders, including the redoubtable Rajptffc champions 
Jaimal and Paths, all sculptured in stone, commemorative, it is 
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capture of Chitor by Akbar in 1568.—App> 

: back of the gateway ore two chapels—Church of I_ 

and Homan Catholic on the S. There is also at the S. end 
: a broad stair-case leading to the roof, whence the City, 
the interior of the Fort, and a great expanse of surrounding country 
are seen to advantage. The Hathi Pol has lately undergone exten¬ 
sive restoration. The Prince of Wales, who was struck with the noble 
proportions of this magnificent portal, asked that it might be 
restored in honour of his visit to the Fort in November 1905. 

Bayard Taylor* writes about this gateway :—“ Crossing by the 
drawbridge over the deep moat which surrounds the fort, wo passed 
through a massive gateway—the Delhi Gate—and up a paved 
ascent to the inner entrance, which shows considerable taste. It 
consists of two octagonal towers of red sandstone, inlaid with 
ornamental designs in white marble. The passage between them 
is covered by two domes, which seem to rise from accretions of 
prismatic stalactites, as in the domes of the Moorish Alhambra. 
This elegant portal, however, instead of opening upon the courts 
of the palaces, ushers you into the waste of barren inroads covered 
with withered grass. But over the blank red walls in front you see 
three marble domes glittering in the sunshine like new-fallen snow, 
and still further the golden pinnacles of Akbar’s palace ; and 
thoso objects hint that your dream of the magnificence of the 
Groat Mogbal will not be entirely dispolled. ,, 

From the Hathi Pol, a rising metalled road of com¬ 
paratively recent construction, runs N.-E. for 1,000 ft. 
through an arid tract, and then bends southward to the 
Moti Masjid, leaving on the right and left large areas 
occupied by modern military buildings, as well as by 
ancientbuildingsand sites, now used for military purposes, 
some of which are subsequently noticed. An ancient red 
sandstone building with a curved roof, passed on the left 
close to the Moti Masjid, and known as the Thek&lar’s 
House, has been converted into officers’ quarters. 

Thb Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque), built on ground sloping from 
\V. to E., is externally 243 ft. from E. to W. by 187 ft. 'from 
N. to S.; and doubtless stands on the site of more ancient buildings, 
demolished to make room for it. There are several instances in tne 
Fort of the practice of the Mogbal emperors to clear sites for thoir 
own purposes, of the buildings erected by their predecessors. It 
consists of the mosque proper between the W. ends of the N. and S. 

* This American novelist, poet, statesman, and traveller, published 
in 1855, A Visit to India, Qhina and Japan in the Year 1853. His 
fertilo imagination and florid style, ns evidenced in this and subsequent 
quotations, make him a pleasant travelling companion. 
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/of which each of these walls is flanked internally 
vith a central gateway ; and of an E. external wall flanked 
rtally by a cloister with a central gateway common to both, 
which is the main entrance. These parts stand on a. high basement, 
faced oh the E. by steps rising along it from the N. and S. to a 
landing before the main entrance ; and from it is projected a gallery, 
giving access by a continuous line of doorways to small rooms or cells 
underneath the cloisters. Below the cells, differences in grouud 
levels are made up by a series of vaulted chambers on tho N,»E„ and 
S. At each corner of the building, and also on its N. and S. faces, 
opposite the front corners of the mosque proper, are octagonal towers, 
supporting both tho basement and the superstructure. The external 
faces being cased with red sandstone without marble inlay, present 
a somewhat severe aspect, the monotony of which is, however, to 
some extent relieved by three rows of false scalloped arches between 
horizontal bands. Other external features are the gallery, and the* 
doorways of the cells for monks ; walls with ornamental cresfs ; 
six octagonal towers, of which that at each front corner bears an 
octagonal marble pavilion ; a gateway on each aide surmounted by 
three square marble pavilions, though its back is plain and unsightly ; 
and the trihedral main gateway, with an inelegant landing and steps, 
but itself graceful and beautified by pinnacles and ornamental crest* 
ing in front, while three square marble pavilions stand on its roof 
behind. This matter-of-fact inventory may bo pleasantly supplemented 
by a small instalment of Bayard Taylor:—“ This is the Moti Masjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, as it is poetically and justly’ termed. It is, in truth, 
the pearl of all mosques, of smail dimensions, but absolutely perfect 
in style and proportions. It is lifted on a lofty sandstone platform, 
and from without nothing can be seen but its three domes of white 
marble and gilded spires. In all distant views of the fort these 
domes are seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a moment on 
its walls, and which the west breeze will sweep away.” This poetic 
guide’s description of the interior of the mosque may now be 
heard “ Ascendimr a long flight of stops, a heavy door was opened 
forme, and I stood in the courtyard of the mosque on its eastern 
side, and the pure blue of the sky overhead. The three domes 
crown a corridor open towards.the court, and divided into three aisles 
by a triple row <>f the most exquisitely proportioned Saracenic arches. 
The Moti Masjid can be compared to no other edifice that i have 
ever seen. To my eye it is absolutely perfect. While its architecture 
is the purest Saracenic, which some suppose cannot exist without 
ornament, it has the severe simplicity of Doric art. It has in fact 
nothing which can properly be called ornamental. It is a sanctuary 
so pure and stainless, revealing so exalted a spirit of worship, that 
I felt humbled, as a Christian, to think that, our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass this temple to God and 
Mahomed.” 

The interior, throughout of tho finest white marble, consists of n 
court, 154 ft. N. to S. by 158 ft. E. to W. ; N., S., and E. of which 
is a cloister 4 ft. wide, divided into two parts by a central gateway ; 
while on its W. is the mosque proper, 159 ft. by 56 ft., internally. 
In the centre of the court, which is paved with white marble squares, 
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ST/ft. 7 itis* square, with a central marble founts 
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the tank and the angle formed by the S. and E. 
■^n^iurioctagoilal marble pillar 4 ft. high, mounted with a sundiat, 
without a gnomon. Of the gateways, breaking the monotony of the 
arcaded cloisters, in that on the E. is the massive two-fold wooden gate 
into the interior, while those on the sides lead to flights of steps 
descending to tho cells in the basement, and also to covered ways, 
now closed, which were once connectod with the harem. ’Jhe 
interior of the mosque proper consists of delicately carved monolithic 
piers, arranged with chastely worked Saracenic arches and groined 
vaults, to form three long aisles of seven bays. The beautifully 
carved buck wall is recessed in the centre of each bay into a mihrob oc 
“altar,’** the principal one in tho central hay being the most recessed. 
The marble-flagged Hoor of tho interior is formed by light yellow 
inlay into numerous mamldn or “prayer-spaces ”—literally, a maiala 
is “a Carpet to pray on ; ” and this is the only parr of the mosque in 
which colour is employed. Facing each end of the central aisle is 
the entrance to a small zandna chapel, in which delicately 'vo^ecl 
lattice screens are the only decorations of this description throughout 
the mosque. From each of these chapels, a narrow staircase loads to 
the roof. , , , 

The external features of tho mosque proper are an oetagowu tower 
at each corner, bearing a pavilion ; a well-projected dripstone 
right round, above which is a high parapet, hearing seven small square 
pavilions, one over tho cctitro of each front archway ; three grace¬ 
ful marble domes on the roof with floral heads and lustrous copper- 
gilt spikes, all three springing from red sandstone necks, concealed 
from view by the high parapet; and a black-slatef inscription along 


* A recess in any wall, if used by Muhammadans as an altar, is 
styled a viihrdb, provided that while facing it in prayer, they also 
face the Kdha or “Temple of Mecca.” As Mecca is \V. <>f India, 
mihrdbs in Indian masjids, in order to meet this condition, are 
recessed into the E. faces of their W, walls ; and for the convenience 
of worshippers, the entrances of most Indian masjids face the E. 
The imdm or mulla or “ priest,” while standing with his face towards 
the principal mihrdb of a masjid, intones prayers, which the other 
worshippers repeat after him. A mimbar or “ pulpit” is always placed 
on the N. side of the principal mihrdb. The harlm or “ sanctuary 
is the enclosed part of a masjid. The sahan or “ court ” is the open 
yard facing the harinu The hanz or “ tank,” for the ablutions of the 
faithful, is usually in the centre of the sahan, and is often furnished 
with ufawdra or “fountain.” A jamdt-l'hdna or “placeof assembly 
is a building provided in the precincts of masjids, for the 
faithful to collect in before prayers. A ddldn or “ cloister is 
attached to most large masjids for the same purpose ns a jamdt-klidna. 
A fivjra is a room or building in the precincts of a rnasjid for the 
accommodation of poor persons who come to worship. 

f Black slate, found in many parts of India, is the material used 
for the inlay of inscriptions in all the Indian Moghal buildings. 
Black marble is much too hard and brittle for the purpose, some of 
the letters inlaid being no thicker than rats’ tails. 





rq/iength of the front frieze. According to the insa 
built by Shah Jah£n, resembles a “ bright ka 
teqtftMiabernacle of bliss . . , a halo round the moon .. * n circle 
round the luminous sun . .. a lofty mansion of paradise, made (as 
it were) of one precious pearl, for from the beginning of the inhabited 
world the like of a mosque built entirely of pure marble was never 
produced,” etc. ; while its builder is styled, “ the ombellisher of the 
countenance of fsldrn ... the king of kings, whoseCourt equals in 
dignitv »he highest Heaven . . . the shadow of God . . . Sbnhabuddlm 
Muhammad, the second lord of the fortunate conjunction of the 
planets, the valiant king Shah *Jalu£n,” etc. Then comes the follow¬ 
ing information*:—“ This building was completed in a space of seven 
years, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, towards the end of the 26th 
year of the fortunate reign, corresponding to the year 1063 hijri ” 
[1654 a.d.'). There is lastly a prayer, ending And may the 
direction and guidance in tho right way have as their result the 
salvation of this righteous king, the accepted of God ! 0 Lord of the 
universe! Amen!” All the pavilions on tho mosque proper, on the 
towers, and on the gateways, aro of white marble, and have 
domes with floral heads, whence spring glittering copper-gilt spikes. 
Fergusson* writes about the mosque, which affords accommodation 
for 600 worshippers “ Its chief beauty consists in its courtyard, 
which is wholly of white marble from the pavement to tho summit of 
the domes. In design it somewhat resembles the great. Delhi mosque, 
except that the minarets arc omitted, and the side gateways oroonly 
recesses. The western part, a mosque properly so called, is of white 
marble inside and out; and except an inscription has no ornament 
whatever beyond tho linos of its own graceful architecture.” The- 
same author also describes it as, “ one of the purest and most elegant 
buildings of its class to he found anywhere : ’* and further states that 
it is “less ornamented than any other building of the same proten 
sions.” Another writer, after expressing his feelings regarding it in the 
beautiful words of Wordsworth—“quiet as a nun breathless with- 
adoration ; ” finds fault with tho marble lattice screens in the Zambia 
chapels, on the ground that “ a nun should not wear a collar of 
point-lace.” 

Notwithstanding statements to the contrary, the most casual 
scrutiny shows that the mosque is profusely decorated ; but chastely 
carved walls, piers, arches, and vaults, blend so harmoniously into 
a unity of loveliness, as to have been apparently regarded as 
separately negligible, in reference to the general effect produced. 
As Pope has it—*°Tis not a lip or eye we beaut*/ call, but the 
joint force and full effect of all.” Some critics hold, that ns the 
design of this mosque is architecturally feeble, with stiff and un¬ 
aspiring lines, its general effect is rescued from diqcrity solely 


* When James Fergusson, F.K.S., died in 1886, tho world lost the 
greatest architectural authority of modern times. His History of 
Architecture is monumental and unsurpassed ; but most of the 
quotations in this Handbook are from his valuable work entitled; 
The History of Indian and Eastern Architecture i published in 1876. 
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^mji^JmKxruction. -And in fact, barring sentiment, and apart from 


material employed, this mosque bears unmistakable symptoms of 
suffering with its contemporary, the J6ma Masjid of Delhi, from the 


uirjtual effect of the pure light and shade of the mate 



decadence of architectural grace, already well advanced in Moghal 
buildings, ft has, however, at certain angles, intrinsic complications 
and mysteries of perspective, not to be found even at the Ttfj ; at 
least ono set of such effects being obtainable by viewing the inter¬ 
sections of the engrailed arches and groined vaults, from the outer 
corners. 

As the mosque rises far above the embattled head of the higher 
Fort wall, and is a conspicuous object from a distance, it is truly 
wonderful that it has so long escaped the shocks df war and weather. 
It was used as a hospital during the Mutiny of 1857. 

The road, after passing the Moti Masjid, throws oft 
a narrow descending way to the Darsani Darwaza 
and the East Enclosure on the left; the road to the 
Mina Bazar on the right; and then enters the Court 
of the Diwan-i-am, through a gap in its N. wall, lead¬ 
ing direct to the Diwan-i-am. 

The Darsani Darwaza (Handsome Gateway) and The East En¬ 
closure. The narrow descending stone-paved way on the left winds 
past the remains of what must once have been a grand palace, passes 
through the Darsani Dnrwdza, and so leads into the East Enclosure. 
''The palace, the Darsani Darw&sa, and the East Enclosure, probably 
date from Akbar’s time, and B’inch writes regarding them “ The 
foyrth gate is to the river, called the Dersane, leading into a fair 
Oourt extending along the river, in which the King looks forth 
every morning at sunrising, which he salutes, and thus his nobles 
resort to their Ttssillam.* Right under rhe place where he looks 
out, is a kind of scaffold, whereon the nobles stand, but the Addis 
with others await below the Court. Hero also every noon he looketh 
forth to behold Tantftshah, or fighting of elephants, lyons, buftles, 
killing of deere with leopards ; which is a custom of every day of 
fhe week, Sunday excepted, on which is no fighting ; but Tuesday, 


* Taslim Kama means 4 ‘ to make obeisance, to do homage.” The 
Persian method of doing homage, introduced by Cyrus, was to bend 
the knee and fall on the face at the king’s feet, striking the earth 
with the forehead, and kissing the ground. This fashion was adopted 
by Akbar and continued by his successors. The Burman kings 
demanded still greater servility. Even courtiers, when approaching 
them, kowtowed deeply, grovelled on their stomachs, and care¬ 
fully tucked away their feet, which to show was regarded as the 
height of disrespect. When sleeping^ nil the inhabitants of Mandalay 
had, under pnin of death, to lie with their feet away from the palace. 











j^stieetlipen, the king judging and seeing executions.” Ev 
^l^this!^description supports the conclusion that the gateway in the 


oC3© /Contrary, is a day of blood, both of fighting be« 
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inner wall of the Fort leading into the East Enclosure is Finch V 
“Dersane ” Gate ; and u scaffold ” is doubtless used by him in the 
sense of something high, or a terrace. Finch, of course, writes about 
Jahangir, and so does Hawkins, who states that this emperor after 
praying at dawn with his face towards Mecca, stood at the jharokt? 
or ik window ” of the palace (of which but little now remains) to bo. 
saluted by tho crowd assembled in the plain below. Then, before 
having a meal in the harem, he slept for two hours. At noon, he 
came again to the jharoka , and sat there witnessing sports till 3 P.M., 
when ho met his nobles in public audience at tho Diw£n-i-£m. The 
silence of Finch regarding the Water Gateway carries no weight, 
for his narrative distinctly ignores all gateways other than the 
principal ones entered or passed by him while riding or walking 
from the North Gateway to tho East Enclosure; and there were- 
certainly other gateways than those mentioned by him, when he 
visited f;he Fort in 1612, such as the Machi Bhawan Gateway, the 
South Gateway of the Diwan-i-aim Court, the North Gateway of the 
East Enclosure, some gateways in the Mina Bazttr, etc. Hawkins 
mentions neither the Darsani nor the Water Gateways, but none of 
his narratives deal with architectural features. DeLaet too ignores 
gateways, but mentions a palace facing the river with “ windows of 
lattice-work from which the king is accustomed to look out. at the 
contests of elephants.” In fact, when Finch visited the Fort, it had 
most probably the four outer gateways mentioned by A bill Fazl, as 
follows:—“ It comprises four gateways, which open the doors of 
wealth and prosperity on the four quarters of the world.” These 
gateways were doubtless those now existing, vis., tho North (enter 
Delhi), the North-East, the Water, and the South (outer Amar Singh) 
Gateways. 


The Water and the North-East Gateways, though now closed, bear 
traces of having been provided with wooden gates. The latter was 
probably the public entrance to the East Enclosure, while the former 
appears to have been shut in by a high wall, with the area S. of the 
Samman Burj, for tho exclusive use of the inmates of the harem, 
who had access to it by the still existing postern of this tower, and* 
probably by other doorways also. This area was in fact their play¬ 
ground, and was probably laid out as a beautiful garden. Among 
other relics in the East Enclosure, probably belonging to Akbar’s day, 
is a bdoli* near the North-East Gateway, and another close to the 
Water Gateway ; while several wells are scattered about here, either 
open or closed. The East Enclosure was used as a bazfir by those 
who took shelter in the Fort during the Mutiny of 1857. 

In the adjacent part of the Fort, appropriated by the Store Depart¬ 
ment, are some large elephant stables, and also a cemetery, with a 
few handsome old tombs of officers who died in the Fort at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 


# A bdoli is a well with steps descending to the water, or with 
rooms round its shaft, or with both steps and rooms. 
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Bazar (Handicraft Baz£r). The road leaving th* 

* ..Jrteen the Moti Masjid and the Court of the Diw^n-i-iun, and 

_nee proceeding westward through the Mina Baz^r to the Hitthi 

Pol was the ancient approach to the palaces. After leaving the N. 
Gateway of the Diwafa-i-dra Court on the left, the road passes 
through a gateway, and enters a court lined with rooms, whence 
passing through a second gateway it enters a larger court, also lined 
with rooms. Then, passing through a third gateway, it runs between 
a i on cr range of side rooms, at the end of which it turns to the right, 
and so roaches the Hdthi Pol. The Mina Baziir, built of red sand¬ 
stone, is said to date from the time of Akbar, and the rooms it 
contains, now used as godowns for military stores, were once the 
shops of traders doing a thriving business with the nobles and ladies 
of the court in embroideries, silks, laces, piece-goods, jewellery, etc. 

The Court of the Dhvan-i-am (Court of the flail of Public 
Audience). The road from the North Gateway of the Fort enters 
this court through n gap in its N. wall, as already stated ; but it is 
also entered by the Akbari Darwaza in its N. wall—adopting this 
name from Finch, who calls it the “ Acabar Drowaza” ; facing which 
■) gateway in its S. wall admits the road from the South Gateway of 
the Fort. Both gateways are massive red sandstone structures with 
fine wooden two-fold gates. It is said that two doorways in the *>« 
Gateway, which were bricked up in the Mutiny, lead to subterranean 
passages. There are also two smaller gateways in the \V. wall, now 
closed. Centrally situated, on the 1C. side of the court,, u the 
Dfwi£t»-i-£m, N. of which is the gateway leading into the Zanana 
Mina Baz&r, whilo S. of it stands a closed gateway near the entrance 
into the Angtfri Bitgh. A high wall girds the court on the N„ W., 
and S., against which stand rows of rooms with arched entrances 
faced by arcaded corridors, the latter of which also face the Angun 
Bilgh. These rooms and corridors, probably dating from Akbar s 
time with the gateway just noticed, were lately used as gun sheds, 
and from their roofs the public once viewed the state functions and 
other sights in the court. Finch, after describing the Mina Baztfr, 
writes about this court“ At the end of this street, being a riuartor 
of a mile, you come to the third gate, which*leads to the King a 
DarMr, always chained, nil men but the King aud his children there 
alighting. This gate is to the south, called Acabar Drowaza .... 
To"retum to the third gate, within it you enter into a spacious court 
with Atrecannas round about like shops and open halls, wherein hi> 
captains, according to their degrees, keep their seventh day choch.es. 
A little further you enter within a rayle, into a more inward cour 
within which none but the King’s Addis, and men of sort we. 
admitted, under pains of smacking by the porter’s cudgels, which 1* 
on bond without respect of persons.” Hawkins describes Jabai g 
as “ sitting in his seat royal, every man standing in his degre 
before him : the ehiof within the red rail; the rest without; ” and o 
the “red rail ” doubtless the same as Finch’s “rayle,” within which 
be was proud of being admitted, he writes“ The red rail is three 
steps higher than the place where the rest stand. Men are placed by 
•officers ; there are others to keep men in order. In the midst, right 
before the King, standeth an officer with his! master hangman, 
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s _ ,. T Hled by forty others of the same profession, with badj) 

<the*if^sboulders, and others with whips. Here the King beared? 
causes some hours every day; he then depart*? to his house of 
prayer.” “In tho centre of the palace,” says fergusson, in bis 
Ilutory of Architecture, “is a great court, 500 feet by 370 feet, 
surrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through 
a succession of beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways 
of great magnificence.” This court was the imperial can'ovsel or tilt- 
yard, and within it is the tomb of the Hon’ble J. R. Colvin, and a 
Holly 26 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in depth, of which tho old bullock- 
run was levelled in 1905-06, and a pump inside it substituted. The 
pump is worked by an oil-engine, aud an old flight of stops right down 
to the water, serves as an engine-house. The old brickwork platform, 
round tho top of tho Idoli, was also replaced by a new stonework 
parapet. Within the last few years, the court h«s been levelled and 
laid out in grass-plots, bordered, by footpaths, giving the whole the 
lawn-like appearance so dear to Lord Curzon’a heart. 

The Tomb ok the Hon’ble J. R. Colvin, enclosed within an iron 
railing, is a profusely decorated structure of coloured stone and white 
marble, bearing the following inscription on the 8. face of its V-shaped 
beadIn memory of John Russel! Colvin, born May 29, 1807, 
died in the Fort, Sept. 9, 1857, Lieut.-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces of India.” 

The Diwan-t-am (Hall of Public Audience), centrally situated on 
the E. side of its own court, with a length of 201 ft. from N. to S., 
and projecting 67 ft. westward into it from the W. wall of the Maehi, 
Bhawan, is formed by Saracenic pillars and arches into a loggia or 
gallery, opeu on three sides. It has three aisles of nine bays along 
its length, covered by a flat roof, and raised on a plinth from three 
to four feot high, with a central flight of steps at its front or W. 
face. On its throe open faces are fourteen double pillars, including 
those attached to the back wall, and a quadruple pillar at each outer 
corner, all spanned by fifteen arches, above which brackets support 
a dripstone, surmounted by a plain parapet, enclosing a terrace roof, 
on which are traces of ancient buildings ; and internally twenty-four 
pillars, including those attached to the back wall, are similarly 
spanned. Standing on the stone-paved floor, against the centre of 
the back wall, is a baithak or “ raisod seat,” consisting of a single 
marble slab on legs of tho same material ; and above it, with a 
highly ornate facade, is the throne-room, resembling an alcove in the 
back wall. This apartment actually belongs to the Machi Bhawan, and 
is described /mt under that heading ; as are also two large and six 
small marble-barred windows in the back wall, whence the ladies of 
tho harem are said to have witnessed the state and other functions held 
in the carrousel. The baithak, from which the vazir handed petitions 
to tho emperor while sitting in the throne-room above it, was once 
enclosed by a silver railing ; and a little N. of it, in tho back wall, is 
the doot>vay to a flight of steps leading to the Machi Bhawan, and 
thence to tho palaces. The Dlwiin-i 6xn is entirely of red sandstone, 
but the white polished stucco which covers its joillars, arches, and 
ceiling, gives them the apjxjarance of marble ; while the rich gilding 
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KW^aliont linos helps to strengthen the deception.* Tradition 
nat this hall was built by Aurangz^b in the 27th year of his 
reignj i.e.y in 1685 ; but he was then engaged in the conquest of 
Bijupnr, and subsequent campaigns kept him in the Deccan till his 
death in 1707, while he abandoned Agra as a capital in 1668. Hence 
tradition is doubtless wrong, and the IHw£n»i-£m—minus its coating of 
stucco and exclusivo of the adornments of the throne-room, which were 
probably added by Shah Jatufo—may be regarded as having existed 
nearly in its present form, since Akbar’s time. The entire throne- 
room was in fact probably added by Shah .Jah$n, for Edward Terry, 
who visited Agra in Jahangir’s reign, writes about a throne 44 ascended 
by steps plated with silver and ornamented with four silver lions, 
spangled with jewels, which supported a canopy of pure gold. 1 ' 

Nothing is known regarding the state and other functions 
performed by Akbar in this hall ; but. mention has just been made 
of Jahangir’s connection with it, as related by Hawkins and Finch ; 
and it has been narrated previously, how it was used for a grand 
darbtfr by Aurangzdb, soon after the death of, his father Shall JahfCn 
in 166G.t All public state functions were performed in the 
Diwdn-i-am, and in its court the ahdis or 44 exempts *’ of the guard 
paraded in full panoply ; and bore also were exhibited led horses, 
elephants, and fighting animals, before the emperors and their 
courtiers. Under British rule, its external openings were bricked up, 
and it was used as an armoury till 1870, when its contents were 
removed to Allahabad, It was restored to some extent, by order of 
Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant-Govornor of the North-West 
Provinces, for the visit in January, 1876, of H.K.I1. the Prince of 
Wales, now His imperial Majesty King Edward VII ; and more recent 
renovations have been the re-building of the two corner groups of 
columns. The two outer anglos of the IKwdn-i-Am hall originally 
had groups of four separate columns to support the arcade arches. 
Years ago, when these showed signs of weakness, they were 
strengthened by building up the intermediate spaces between the 
columns and fixing iron ties and bands to prevent the end arches 
from spreading. Latterly new cracks had developed and the safety 
of the whole building was considered endangered, for should these 
and arches give way, all the rest would probably follow and the whole 
structure collapse like a house of cards. To prevent this, the Chief 
Engineer decided to have the groups of angle columns dismantled and 
rebuilt together with the bays of which they form part. As these 
outer columns form the abutments and take the thrusts of the lines 
of arches terminating on them, if was very important to make them 
strong enough. They were, therefore, constructed in one solid 
mass. The bases and imposts are single stones and the shafts are 
constructed of thick layers of stones, every alternate layer being n 


* Saiyad Muhammad Latif states, in his book,on Agra, that the 
44 high pillars ” are 44 connected by Saracenic arches of white marble ; n 
and Nevill in his Gazetteer of Agra writes about “ threo rows of 
arcades of white marble in the Saracenic style.” 
f See page 40, 
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To reduce the horizontal thrust of the end aroliesj! 

3 were embedded in tho masonry above the arohes/^witL 
i object, and to reduce the weight of tho roof, which is about 
; thick, inverted earthenware jars were placed all over tho 
new roof, and tho concrete wa*. rammed over them. Some of tho 
stones wore very large, as for instanco the impost stones above the 
columnslwhioh measure 6 |' x 6 £' x 2g' = 93 cubic feet, and weigh 
about five tons each. These were liftod without any difficulty by 
means of ordinary pulleys on the slender balli scaffolding used. In 
dismantling the old stonework, many iron cramps were mot with 
connecting the adjoining 3 tones. Those which were near the roof 
surface bad suffered from rust, but others from deeper down in the 
masonry and embedded in lime wore as good as tho day they were 
put in. As they must have been about 250 years in position, it 
proves that as long as wet cannot get at the iron, the lime in which 
it is embedded serves as a perfect protection against corrosion. The 
Muhammadan builders seem to have trusted largely to the iron 
cramps which wefe liberally used to join all the large stones together, 
for counteracting the thrust of tho arches. Some of the cramps 
were as much as 4' long and 2" x Iin section. Very excellent 
pure kankar lime was used by the old builders, and it was no easy* 
task to break through the old concrete. The kankar was apparently 
brought all the way from Bazana in tho Bharatpur State, some 50 
miles away. This kankar makes very good hydraulic lime and is 
found in all the Mughal buildings. It was used unground for all the 
coarser work, such hs concreto, brickwork, and thick plaster, and 
whole lumps of the kankar are found in it. It was only ground for 
closely jointed stonework. 

The delicate white shell plaster, and the gilding of the super¬ 
structure was also thorougly renewed at a cost of Rs, 4,085. The 
hall was last used for the stately function held in it on Saturday, the 
12th January 1907, when the Viceroy, Lord Minto, by special warrant 
from His Majesty the Kin^-Emperor Edward VII, invested His 
Majesty of Afghanistan, Siraj-ul-Millat Waddin Amir Sir Habibulla 
Khan, with the Insignia of the Order of tho Bath. The whole 
function was a series of brilliant tableaux, which will not soon be 
forgotten by those privileged to witness it; and the superb appear¬ 
ance of the hall on this occasion may be imagined from tho following 
accountThe Chapter of tho Indian Orders, at which the Amir 
of Afghanistan was ihe chief guest, was bold in 'the Diwan-i-Am 
hall, the Viceroy arid his royal guest being seated on a raised dais 
below the throne chamber. To give a long perspecrive in front of 
the dais and secure a dignified approach for the procession, several 
temporary bays were added to the middle of the hall in front, with 
columns and arches similar in appearance to tho existing ones. The 
open sides all round were closed in with hanging canvas screens and 
tents were pitched outside to serve as robing and cloak rooms.” 


Having seen what may be regarded as the threshold 
it the palaces, their interesting annexes, the Banana 
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3azar, the Chitor Gate, and the Man dir Raja 
Iatan, may next be visited, by proceeding eastward 
through the first gateway N. of the Diw/tn-i-dm. 

The ZanaNa Mina Bazar (Female Handicraft Baz/tr), projected 
into the court known by this name from the high wall of the Mac'd 
B ha wan on the 8., is an arcaded corridor surmounted by a marble 
balcony, from which a staircase (not now open) descends to it ;and on 
its W. is the Naglna Masjid, connected with it by steps closed by an 
iron door. The marble balcony, accessible from the Nag in a Mas jit 
consists of a central flat-roofed hall, with an area on each side ope i 
to the sky, but enclosed in front by n lattice screen. The centr I 
hall has an Arabesque archway at each end and is faced by t > 
arcade of throe bays, with low lattice rails between the column.*. 
Above the arches is a plain dripstone nnd parapet. The ladies of 
the harem bargained from this balcony for wares.exposed for sale 
in the court by traders privileged to attend to their wants, probably 
none bat women being admitted. Here also were held fancy bazars, 
at which the ladies of the court, including the wives and daughters 
of tho nobles, sold their handiwork, playfully haggling with east m 
ers, among whom were often the emperor and his wives wi* 
their sons and daughters. According to Bernier.—“ The Begu 
betray, if possible, a still greater anxiety to be served cheapl 
high words are heard on every side, and the loud and scunilo.s 
quarrels of the buyers and sellers create a complete farce. But, 
when at last the bargains are struck, the Begums, ns well as the 
Emperor, pay liberally for their purchases, and often, as if by 
accident, let. slip out of their hands a few gold instead of silver 
roupies, as a compliment to tho fair merchant ami her prett' 
daughter. Thus the scene ends with merry jests and good humour. 
These fancy bazars, however, degenerated into Saturnalia, and 
the Rajputs dreading dishonour to their wives and daughters, 
specially stipulated for their exemption from attending them. It 
was in this spirit that a treaty of tho time contained the condi¬ 
tion, “ that the vassals of Boondi should he exempted from the 
obligation of sending tbeir wives or female relations to take a stall in 
the Mina Bazrir at tho palace on ibe festival of Nauroz.” The court is 
used by the garrison for playing the game of badminton. 

Thk/Chitoh Gate. Exits from the Zan^nu Mina Bwzrfr lead to a ^s- 
sngo E. of it, once the private approach to a fine gateway opening into 
the Maohi Bhawan, which for convenience of reference may be styled 
the Machi Bhawan Gateway. In this gateway is fixed the bron,,e 
Ohitor Gate, 11 feet wide, a trophy brought by Akbar from the 
famous Fort of Chitor, captured by him in 1568. This gate is kept 
closed, and the public are thus deprived of a very convenient entrance 
to tho palaces. Above tho archway of the Machi Bhawan Gateway, 
there are two rooms, accessible from the first floor of the Machi 
Bhawan. 

The Mandir Raja Ratan (locally so called), lying E. of toe 
passage to the Chitor Gate, and accessible from it, is a court surround¬ 
ed by rooms faced by arcaded corridors. Three inscribed Hoie 
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* the S. arcade convey the information that Kftja 
the fcntjddr (uenerai) of Mahtfrftj Pirtbi Indar, erected ir 
»h a residence for himself in 1182 a.h. [1/68 A.D.], i.e., during 
Jftt occupation of the Fort from 1761 to 1774. From the Saniccnie 
style of the building it may be colluded that Ibija Ratan adapted 
already existing quarters to his requirements and tastes. ll»e 
adornments of the doors, ami ornamented niches in the N. and S, 
rooms are still in evidence. The latter, looking like idol recesses, 
and the word Mandir , meaning both “house” and * temple, has 
misled Havoll and others into togarding the place as n Hindu temple, 
about wluch he writes : “ Here is a Hindu temple, built by one of the 
Bhnratpur Rajahs, who sacked Agra about the middle of the 18th 
century, and occupied it for ten years.” The niches are, however, 
too shallow to hold idols, and the entrances to them face N. and fe*. 
while by an immutable rule in temples, whether Hindu, Jain, or 
Buddhiot, they should face the east. The inscription too, is silent 
<egnrding the place being a temple, and there is no sMchra or spire 
over the main image, as in every true temple. 

Returning to the Di'wan-i-am, the Machi Bhawan is 
reached by mounting the staircase in its back wall; and 
so the first of the palaces is entered. Fergusaon 
(writing collectively of all the palaces as Akbar's 
Palace), considers it “ perhaps even more interesting 
than that of Delhi, being wholly of the best age; ” while 
it reminded Bayard Taylor of the Alhambra, and 
also of “a Palace of Fairies . v 

The palace is, indeed, beautiful as a specimen of 
pure Saracenic art, and supremely interesting as a * 
monument of the domestic life of the Moghal emperors. 
Bayard Taylor's assertion that “ no part of Akbar's 
palace has been utterly destroyed, ” has, however, to 
be accepted with so many reservations, as to be 
practically inaccurate, for apart from the buildings 
already credited to Akbar, most of what remains to be 
seen was built by his immediate successors, on sites 
either Avholly or partially cleared by them of former 
structures. But even their beautiful creations have been 
despoiled by Jats, Mahrdttas, and Englishmen. Two 
Governors-General have been named by Sleeman in his 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official as being 
guilty of such vandalism. Lord Hastings sent some 
beautiful parts of these buildings to England, as a 
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/to the Prince Regent; and Lord Ben tin elf- 
ciction many exquisite lattice screens, and much 
inlay work ; and would probably have sold the Taj itself, 
but for the trilling amounts realized. Later rulers have 
adopted a more enlightened policy, and to some extent 
healed these wounds, at considerable expenditure; 
pre-eminent among them being Lord Curzon, whose 
zeal for the conservation of Indian historical buildings, 
has earned the gratitude, not only of all lovers of art, 
but also of thousands who annually visit them from 
all pfcrts of the globe. 

The Machi Bhawan, the Nagina Masjid, the Harnmam 
Shahi, the Throne Terrace, the Diwari-i-Khas, and the 
Mina Masjid, may now be seen, and it will, perhaps, be 
most, convenient to *visit them in the order in which 
thej' are here entered. 

The Machi Bhawan (Fish Palace) consists of a court 164 ft, 
N. to S. by 132 ft. E. to W., enclosed on all sides by a ground floor, 
surmounted by a first floor on all but the E. side. 

The Court, now bare, was onco adorned by marble fountains, 
marblo resorvoirs stored with gold and silver fishes, and other 
beautiful marble fixtures, removed by the JfSt lender, Suraj Mai, 
who transferred them to Dig, where to this day they adorn kiosks, 
pavilions, and ghrits. On the N. side of the court is the Machi 
Bhawan Gateway holding the Chitor Gate, which, as previously 
remarked, is most inconveniently kept closed'; and other entrances 
into it are subsequently noticed. On each side of the gateway, 
facing S., is a staircase to the first floor, and at one time these were 
apparently'buildings on its roof. 

The Ground Floor is faced by a flat-roofed corridor on each 
side standing on a plinth 18 ins. high, and is enclosed in front by a 
Saracenic arcade, aboVe which is a broad horizontal ledge on 
massive brackets from which project holdfasts for poles to carry an 
awning. Centrally situated in the N. innd S. corridors are the 
Machi Bhawan Gateway and a masonry block bearing a pavilion in 
the first floor, respectively ; and at the E. end of the S. corridor is 
an arched exit to the Anguri Ragh. The back of these corridors 
are blauk walls. Projecting from the centre of the W. corridor is 
a small porch, and a similar porch, carrying the White Throne, 
projects from the centre of tho E. corridor. At the back of the W. 
corridor are two parallel lines of dark rooms with flat roofs and 
earthen floors, tho doorways of which face archways in front. At 
the S. end of the E. corridor, which is the narrowest of tho corridors, 
is a staircase to the first floor; and tho back of rhis corridor is 
pierced by nine low archways leading into dark rooms in tho 



f the Throne Terrace, with vaulted roofs and 
Din these rooms, situated between the JM achi Bhawan anti 
finer wall of the Fort, are dark passages leading to the 
Samman Burj and also to the staircase descending from this tower 
and the Shfsh Mahal, to the East Enclosure. The ground floor of 
the Macht Bhawan is built entirely of red sandstone. 

The First Floor is faced by corridors with sandstone floors, 
flat roofs and Saracenic arcades in front; on all but the E. side, 
where stand the Hammam Shabi, tho Throne Terrace, and the 
Dfw&n-i-Kh&t. The broad horizontal ledge of the ground floor runs 
along the outer faces of the N.,VV. and S. corridors, nine ins. below 
their floors, which is also the level of tho Throne Terrace; and above 
the arcade on each of these sides, brackets support a wide dripstone 
above which are holdfasts f<*r nn awning, and a plain parapet. At 
tho centre of the N. corridor is tho upper storey, with two rooms, of 
the Miwhi Bhawan Gateway, on eaph side of which, in the-back wall, 
is a staircase to the court below ; while at ihe E. and W. ends 
of the corridor a doorway leads into the Hamm6m Shahi, and 
through the back wall into the Naglna Masjid, respectively. At 
tho centre of tho S. corridor is a marble, pavilion standing over the 
masonry block in tho S. corridor of tho ground floor. It occupies 
the entire width of the corridor and ledge, has two vaulted roofs, 
and two highly carved Saracenic openings facing N. with a low lattice 
rail between the front pair of columns; and its roof and floor over 
the ledge are of marble. At the E. end of the corridor, in the 
back wall, is an archway leading to the Mina Masjid, Samraan 
Bnrj. etc. ; and at tins end the ledge joins the Throne Terrace, and 
affords easy access to it and to the Biwan-i-khas. A small high 
window in the buck wall of the corridor overlooks the Mina Masjid ; 
and in the E. end wall is inserted a marble tablet bearing the 
inscription:—“ In grateful commemoration of tho services rendered 
to posterity by the Honorable Sir John Straohey, G.C'.a.l,, to whom, 
-not forgetting the enlightened sympathy and timely care of others, 
India in mainly indebted for tho rescue and preserved beauty of the 
Tnjmahal and other famous monuments of the ancient art and 
history of these provinces formerly administered by him, this tablet 
is placed by order of his friend, the Earl of Lytton, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, A.D. 1880.” 

Behind tho wall bearing this tablet is the staircase ascending from 
the E. corridor of the ground floor. 

The back wall of the W. corridor is pierced by door.ways leading 
into a line of rooms connected by other doorways w th an inner 
line of rooms, in the centre of which is tho Throne Room, with an 
anteroom on each side of if, the other rooms N. and S, of which have 
six small marble-barred windows, three on each side, overlooking 
the l)iwan-i-ffm, but too high up to have been used for sight-seeing 
by the ladies of the harem. In the contre of the outer line of 
rooms is a small hall leading into the Throne Room, and in its front 
•wall is tho entrance from the Diwan-i-dm into the W. corridor, at 
the N. end of which is the doorway into the Nagina Masjid. In a 
room S. of the Throne-room hall, may be seen numerous kettle¬ 
drums, and also marble fragments, said to be those of AUbar’s throne ; 
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porn the southernmost room in this line a doorway I <5 
the Apguri B&gh. 

Thb Throne Koom, entered through a hall with an archway iu 
the centre of the back wall of the W. corridor* consists of walls 
cased with profusely inlaid marble, a flat-vaulted marble roof, a sand¬ 
stone floor, and a marble facade of Saracenic archways, the arches* 
and square pillars of which are richly inlaid with precious stones. 
The dados are divided into panels of boldly and artistically carved 
floral designs, above which are numerous deep and highly orna¬ 
mental recesses for lamps. The only article of furniture in the- 
Throne Room is a marble octagonal footstool. The anteroom, on 
each side of the Throne Room, has a flat roof, and plastered walls ; 
and its marble-barred window overlooking the Diwan-i&m, with a 
smaller ono above it, is conveniently large to have been used by the 
ladies of the harem for sight-seeing. Through these windows, Niir 
Jah£n and Mumtaz Mahal may often have viewed the pageants in 
eatrotuel of the Diw&u-i.&m. 

There are traces of buildings on the roof of the W. corridor, and 
from tanks on the roof of the N. corridor, were supplied the aqua¬ 
riums in tho court. The first floor is of rod sandstone, except the 
parts described above as being of marble. 

The Naguna Masjid (Gem Mosque), This mosque of pure white 
marble, with its court on the same level as the first floor of the 
Machi Bhawan, and situated N. of the W. end of this structure (tho 
unsightly N. wall of which forms its southern boundary), is obliquely 
placed in reference to adjacent buildings, in order to make its back face 
Mecca. Parts of an older building of red sandstone, mutilated to 
make room for it, still remain, including a room N.W, of the mosque 
properdin which, according to the ignorant guides usually employed 
by visitors, Shnh Jahau wns imprisoned by his undutiful son 
Aurangzeb, and affectionately tended for eight long years by his 
favourite daughter, Jahanara. They also tell how Shah J&han stoo l 
daily at the lattice window of this room, overlooking the carrousel 
of the Dlw&u-i-Aio, to be saluted by the guard stationed there. 
These are mendacious inventions. The room in question was 
probably part of a zandna covered way, which, after rising by 
steps in the small room N. of it to a higher level, passed over the 
gateway leading into tho Zanitna Mina Bazar from the carrousel , 
and so reached the side gateways of the Moti Masjid. 

The Gem Mosque, entered from tho Machi Hhawan by a doorway in 
its S. wall, has a marble-paved court* enclosed by walls on alt 
but the W. side, whore it opens on to the mosque ‘ proper, which 
has a small marble-paved court at each end, enclosed in front 
by a marble lattice-rail with a central entrance, the northern 
of these courts being connected with the room just noticed 
by a doorway. All three courts have prayer-spaces, defined 
by black slate inlay ; and tho walls are crested by ft floral design 
in marble. The E. wall has a doorway at its S. end, leading 
into a small room containing arrangements for heating water, 
whence a doorway leads into tho Zan£na Mina Bazar balcony. At 
the centre of this wall, facing the centre of the mosque proper, is a 
sloping marble channel with elaborate zig-zag inlay in ihany colours. 
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into a shallow marble cistern. The N. wall has u - 

.whv .y^ing by a staircase to the court of the Zan£im Mina Baztfr, 
the entrance into which is closed by an iron door. 

The mosque proper, standing <>n ft plinth with a. step in front, 
consists internally of two aisles of three hays, formed by chastely 
carved piers, bearing gracefully engrailed arches, surmounted by 
a strikingly beautiful vaulted and cuspod roof; and has a 
marble floor, divided by inlay into prayer-spaces. There is also 
a central mihrtib , uniform in style with the rest of the interior. 
The most prominent external features are a central dome, 
flanked on each side by ft smaller one, and eight pinnacles ; all 
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symmetrically eleuant, and crowned by sparkling copper-gilt spikes 
The hnrrn n nious blending of each part of this bijou mosque with 
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,,very other part of it, combined with the massiveness of its piers 
in reference to their height, produce ail impression of inseparable 
solidity, suggestive of its being carved from a single block of stone ; 
while the graceful proportion of its body and limbs, drapod in 
chastely pure white marble, simply yet tastefully adornod, create 
a tout ensemble of smiling sanctity, well adapted to the requirements 
of the ladies of the harem who worshipped here. Aurangzeb is 
said to have built this beautiful mosque, and it is probable that he 
did so about 1658, when, at the commencement of his fathers 
captivity in the fort, it may have been considered too risky to allow 
him and his retinue to worship in the Moti Masjid, which it certainly 
post-dated, as evidenced by the covered way to that mosque being 
broken up for its construction. 

The Hammam Shahi (Kina’s Bath), orenmg on to the Throne 
Terrace ant accessible from the Machi Bbawan, has a narrow 
* balcony on its E. side, supported on red-sandaione brackets projected 
from the E. face of the inner wall of the fort, and enclosed by a low 
lattice mil of white marble. The brickwork walls of the suite of 
vaulted rooms containing the baths, have their faces coated with 
stucco, which bears traces of having been gorgeously decorated with 
floral and other designs ; and the earthen floors were doubtless once 
paved with marble squares, probably richly inlaid. Copper pipes 
are still visible in places, and the windows overlooking the nrer m 
some of the rooms, have neatly worked marble frames and bars ; and 
must once have been glazed. The long corridor W. of the rooms 
contained furnaces, which could be attended to without entering the 
building ; and recent excavations have exposed channels for heating 
the baths. On the roof of the baths are several tanks, cisterns, 
and glazed earthen pipes; and open masonry channels run from 
here to the tanks on the roof of the N. first-floor corridor of the 
Machi Bhawan, for supplying water to the marble fountains and 

flsh-tank3 in its court. , ; ,, 

On the plinth at the S. end of the baths, once stood a marble 
gallery with a ricbly inlaid Saracenic arcade on each of its three 
outer sides, as depicted in the old drawings of the Fort m the 
museum at the Taj. Lord Bontinck, however, demolished it, and 
sold most of its beautiful fragments by auction, five of which, still 
at site in September 1892, being sent, it is believed, to various 
Indian museums. It is stated by some that the gallery was built of 
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ble, which probably moans that serpentine was 
Finlay. 

Throne Terrace, actually the roof of tho dark rooms 
entered from the K. ground floor corridor of the MachiBhawan, 
lies between the Hamm&m Shari and the DiwiCn-i-kh&s, and is 
enclosed on tho E. by a low lattice rail of white marble, supported 
on rod sandstone brackets projected from the E. face of the inner 
wall of the Fort. It is 116 tt. K. and S., by 82 ft., E. and W. ; 
towers over the water gateway in the outer wall ; overlooks the 
Samraan Burj and tho Machi Bhawan ; and commands a fine view 
of the Taj and the country on tho left bank of the Jumna. The 
terrace, now coated with plaster, had doubtless at one time a 
tessellated pavement of marble and other stones, in geometrical and 
other patterns; and according to some authorities it carried a 
beautiful bdr&dxri or arcaded gallery, demolished and annexed by 
Suraj Mai, the Jiit Rdja of Bharatpur. That it was always an open 
terrace, is, however, asserted by equally reliable authorities, who 
are supported by the ancient drawings of the Fort in tho Taj museum. 
It may be remarked that this corroboration of the open terrace 
theory is entirely based on drawings which may or may not bo 
authentic, while tho bdrddari contention rests on the firmer basis 
of sturdy arches, strong vaulted roofs, and thick walls below the 
terrace, evidently so constructed in order to carry a heavy super¬ 
structure. The only objects of interest now connected with the 
terrace, are the black and white thrones standing centrally on its 
E. and W. margins, respectively. 

The statement made by Havell in his Agra and the Taj, that 
Jahangir sat on this terrace 44 to enjoy tho sight of his brigantines on , 
tho river, or to watch tho elephant fights on tho level place between 
the walls,” is unsupported by travellers and others who saw the Fort 
in the reign of this emperor .—See Darsani Darw&za ante. But 
as the statement is clearly based on Tavernier’s narrative of his 
visit to the Fort during the reign of Shah Jah&n in 1640, it is 
absolutely unauthentic.—tfce Khfis Mahal and Shah Jahtfni Mahal 
'post. 

The Black Throne, standing on a platform of white marble 
15 ins. high, with a low marble lattice rail on its E. side, and carved 
out of a single block of slato, consists of four octagonal legs 10 ins. 
high, bearing a rectangular slab 6 ins. thick. An inscription, in 
raisod letters on the sides of the throne, mentions the eldest son of 
Akbaras “ Shah Salim, the heir,” and gives in a chronogram the 
date 1608, the year in which Prince Salim came to Agra from 
Allahabad—where ho had in open rebellion assumed imperial func¬ 
tions—and was forgiven by his father. This inscription, probably 
placed here by Akbar, may, therefore, bo regarded as commemorative 
of the reconciliation, and the consequent continuance of Prince 
Salim as “ the heir.” Another inscription, similarly situated, records, 
in engraved letters, the accession of Prince Salim to the throne in 
1605, as Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahdngir. It is related that 
while the Jat ruler, Raja Jawahir Singb, was living in the Fort, 
after the death of his father, Suraj Mai, at Delhi in 1763, be 
boastfully sat on the Black Throne, which, in grief at the indignity. 
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Xeart, and wept tears of blood. In corroboration tV 
crack at its S. end, and also red marks ! And retributive 
justice spared not Jawahir Singh. Ho was murdered mboo, close 
to the scene of his sacrilege. All but the credulous may bo interested 
to know that red peroxide of iron is often found in slate, and 
fcometimes pink or carmine-red crystals of tourmaline. 

The White Throne, standing on a platform of white marble 
15 ins. high, consists of a rectangular slab on four legs, also of 
white marble, but not carved out of a single block, "here are traces 
of its having been enclosed by a rail, probably of white mar lie ; 
and there is some black inlay on the top of the platform. I ms 
throne is said to have been the seat of the court jester. 

The Diwan-I-KHAS (Hall of Special Audience), opening on to 
the Throne Terrace, and standing over the Shfoh Mahal, has a 
short, narrow balcony E. of it, supported on red sandstone brackets 
projected from the E. face of the inner wall of the Fort, and 
enclosed by a low lattice rail of white marble. Uns beautiful 
structure of white marble, entered by two steps on the N M consists 
of a plinth three feet high, bearing outer and inner halls, id ft. by 
33 ft. externally and 40 ft. by 26 ft. internally, respectively; 
connected by throe archwa>s in the face of the latter, lhe thiee 
exposed faces of the plinth are exquisitely carved. Along the iront 
and sides of the outer hall are Saracenic arcades comprising elw^n 
bays with eight pier* in couples, and two corner abutments m double 
couples; and a coupled abutment attached to each end of the race 
of the inner hall. All the piers mid abutments have twelve-sided 
pillars inlaid at their ends, standing on square bases with faces »><>tn 
inlaid and carved. The outer hall may thus be regarded us an 
arcaded gallory, projected northward from the face of the inner hall. 
Above the outer faces of the archways of the outer hall aro iron 
rings for awnings, and marble brackets bearing a dripstone o 
sandstone, over which is a plastered parapet of brickwork. High up 
on the outer face of the inner hall, and. therefore, visible from .he 
outer hall, a Persian chronogrammatic inscription gives the d«W 
1046 a.h. [1637 a.d.], and states that the Dfw£n was built b^ 
Shall Jahtfn. It alsp mentions “the King’s chain of J ustlcc ‘» 
a chain from a bell in the I)fw£n-i-kb6s probably to the carnntsel of 
the Dfw£n-i-c4m. Any suppliant for justice, on pulling the chain, 
was at once admitted into the omperor’s presence, and his complaint 
heard. A similar method of hearing grievances was adopted by 
Jahangir. A shot-hole on the outer N. face, in the E- ®P a '' d ‘ e ^^ 
the easternmost archway, tells of some bombardment of th hr 
prior to that by General Lake in 1803. The inner hall is faced by 
five plain archways with four massive rectangular piers and two 
thicker end abutments, three of which lead into it from the outer 
hall, while that at each end is formed into a recess by a closing back 
wall. At each end of the hall is an npsed alcove 20ft. by 13 ft. 
with a raised floor of sandstone ; and into the back wall aro recessed 
three plain false archways, facing and resembling those m front, ^ 
do also their piers and abutments, partially projected from this wall. 
Above each entrance into the inner hall, and also above the false 
archways facing them in the back wall, is »n arched window 
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s^P^TOfy/elosed at front and back by a lattice ^oreon of iiWrdTty 
>4^yy nd «rtiaticiilfy grouped flowers and leaves in white marble. 
^ThHtoora of both halls, now of plaster, were doubtless paved originally 
with white marble; and whon the whiro-ranrble buyings of their 
flat-vaulted roofs were renewed sorno years ago, the former hooks in 
them for hanging chandeliers, were nor, replaced. The dadoa round 
the piers and wails of the inner hall are divided into panels richly 
carved Hiid inlaid with floral designs, above which there is also a lot 
of hold carving, including that on the curved margins of the roof, 
in the shallow false lamp-niches: and on spandrels, apses, and 
everywhere. Iho inlay of serpentine, lapis-lazuli, porphyry, chal¬ 
cedony, mid other stones, is chief!v floral ; while in the carving 
there are both floral and geometrical' designs, done with a freedom 
a"d accuracy suggestive of Persian influences. An exit at the S. 
end of the eastern apsod alcove of the inner hall leads to the roof of 
tho Sam man Burj, whence a staircase on the W. descends ro the 
Anguri Bfoli. Kerguason mentions tho Diwan-i-khtfs, as “one of the 
most elegant of bhah Jalutn’s buildings, being wholly of white 
marble inlaid with precious stones, and the design of the whole 
bfongm the best style of his reign.” It was in the Diwiin-i-khtfs 
that the emperors received kings, nobles, and ambassadors in private 
audience, and transacted the most important affairs of State, helped 
by their councils ; and what Bernier states regarding the Diw£n-i- 
kbas at Delhi, is applicable here also :— 41 But few are suffered to 
enter There ir, is where the King is seated in a chair, his 

[ mrahs standing round about him, and giveth a more particular 
audience to his officers, receive!)! their accounts, and treateth of tho 
mkw important affairs of State. All tho (Jmraks are oidiged to be 
without fail every evening at this assembly, as in the morning at the 
Am-Iias; else something is retrenched of'their pay.” 

When His Majesty of Af-Mnisitfn was invested in January 1907 
with the Order of the Bath, tho DXwthi.i-khds, brilliantly illuminated 
and superbly decorated for the occasion, was used as a supper room. 

A temporary colonnade was erected in front, of it; and a broad 
staircase rmade to look like marble connected it with the Sarmnan 
Burp 

1 hr Mina Masjii) (Heavenly Mosque) was the private chapel of 
the emperors. It is reached by passing southward through the 
archway (near the Srrachoy Tablet) at tho 1C. end of the back wall 
of the S. first-floor corridor of the Machi Bhawan, and then mounting 
» staircase on the right, which also loads to tho roof of the corridor. 
This Lilliputian mosque, cased with white marble, consists of a plain 
open-faced room, *22 fr. by IB ft., on a low plinth, and a court, Ti ft. 
square, with a slab of white marble in its centre. The room has a 
mi/trdb in its back wall, and the court is paved with alternate squares 
of white marble and jasper. A small window in its N. wall over¬ 
looks tho Machi Bhawan, 


Attention has hitherto been paid to parts of the 
Fort mainly connected with the lives of the emperors in 
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o general and state functions. . 

now be read in the zandna halls and palaces, 
once resonant with the footsteps and voices of thfr 
belles of many nations, whose greatest ambition in life 
was to please the imperial lords who ruled their 
destinies The Samman Mahal, the Khas Mahal, the 
Shish Mahal, the Anguri Bagh, and the Shah- 
Tahani Mahal, all replete with interest, may now be 
visited, in the order here given. ^ 

It is chiefly regarding these palaces that Bay arc* 

Taylor writes:— 

“The substructures of the palaces are of red 
sandstone, but nearly the whole of the corridors, 
chambers, and pavilions are of white marble, wrought 
with the most exquisite elaboration and ornament. 
Tim pavilions overhanging the river are inlaid, within 
and without, in the rich style of Florentine mosaic. 
They are precious caskets of marble, glittering all over 
with jasper, agate, cornelian, bloodstone, and lapis-lazuli, 
and topped with golden domes. Balustrades of marble 
wrought in open patterns of such rich design that they 
resemble fringes of lace when seen from below, extend 
along the edges of the battlements. The Jumna 
washes the walls seventy feet below, and from the 
balconies attached to the zenana , or women’s apart¬ 
ments, there are beautiful views of the gardens ami 
palm groves on the opposite bank, and that wonder of 
India, the Taj, shining like a palace of ivory and 
crystal, about a mile down the stream.” 

This group of buildings, during the Mutiny o*: 
1857, was occupied by civil and military officers and 
their families ; and it was in the Shall Jahani Mahal 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces 
died. Bis tomb has been described ante under the 
heading “Court of the Diwdn-i-dra.” 

Thk Saaiman Mahal (Jns-hino Bower) is the name of the beautiful 
marble belvedere adorning the head of the Samman Bur j or ‘ das- 
mine Tower," and, t herefor;., aptly styled the 4 ‘ crowning glory. How 
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be so named is an interesting study, though so 
„ tal. means “handsome,” and bitrj means “tower.” 

Samman Burj moans Handsome Tower ; and “ handsome ” 
was probably the only christening compliment paid to this semi¬ 
circular tower bv its sponsor*. But in course of time the belief 
became popular that the tower, or rather the belvedere crowning it, 
was once occupied by the famous beauties NtJr Jah6n and Mumtkz 
Mahal. The necessity for n more feminine compliment was thus 
suggested, and as mmman also means “ the jasmine tlowor ”—white, 
fragrant, and shapely—emblem of chastity, sweetness, and beautv ; 
popular fancy so re-christened the tower, and it became the Jasmine 
Tower. The belvedere became the Samman Burj Mahal or Jasmine 
’lower Abode. Ellipsis subsequently excised buy or “ tower, ” and 
popular sentiment changed the meaning of mahal from “abode” 
to “ bower.” Hence the name Samman Mahal, or Jasmine Bowor, 
by which the 4 ‘ crowning glory ” of the Samman Burj or Jasmine 
Tower is now known. To reach the Jasmine Bower from the Maehi 
Hhawan, go eastward from the Mfna tUasjid along a passage behind 
the Dfwffn-i-khtfs, and while doing so (as no ladies now bathe there), 
peep into the Shfsli Mahal through windows on the left: and then 
descending a staircase, enter a small hall, of which the E. doorway 
leads into the court of the Jasmine Bower. As this way to the 
Jasmine Bower overlooks the Shfsh Mahal, none but the emperors 
could ever have used it. The Jasmine Bower, once the residence of 
tho most favoured among the queens of the reigning emperor, consists 
of a court with a platform along itsN. side; an entrance hall on its 
S. side with a room at each end of it; a boudoir opening into it on 
its E. side ; and Homo apartments on its W. side. 

The Court, 44 ft. by 83 ft., is paved with marble octagons, four 
pointed stars, and bands at right angles covering channels from its 
sides to a square drainage outlet in the centre also covered. In most 
guide books this arrangement is erroneously said to he a board for tho 
game of pachfsi or Indim backgammon, which is played on a board 
shaped like a Greek cross, with 3 rows of 8 squares in each arm, and a 
square in the centre. There is such a board in the palace at Fntehpur 
Sikrx. Tho court is bounded by a wall on tho W., cased with white 
marble for some height, above which is a dripstone on brackets under 
awning holdfasts, all of marble, springing from the E. plastered 
wall of tho Diwtfn-i-khtfs. Projected from this wall was probably a 
richly inlaid colonnade of white marble, demolished bv Lord Hastings, 
of which some frasunents were sent by him to England, while two may 
still be seen lying in the Angtfii Bdgh. Tho platform at tho N. side of 
the courtis enclosed on the N, and E. by beautifully worked lattice 
screens with floriated crests, all of white marble. It is 12 inches 
high with a vertical faco of white marble, and its top surface, 38ft, by 
17 ft., is paved with 9-inch squares of white marble—31 along its 
length and 15 alo*'g its breadth, i.e., 465 altogether, bordered on all 
sides by strips of porphyry with squares of black slate at their 
intersections. Tho platform is clearly a seat, whence, through the 
marble lattice screens, the begums viewed the sports in the East 
Enclosure. The raarbln lattice screens were damaged by a cannon 
hall, but have since been repaired. 
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X South Entrance Hall, 28 ft. by 17 ft., is faced on the& by 
rentranees from tho Kh&s Mahal, formed by square marble pillars 
bearing architraves on bracketted capitals, all of similar material. 
The floor 6 ins, higher than that of the Khds Mahal, is of plaster 
the walls cased with marblo, show traces of decorations in gold and 
colours ; and it has a marble flat-vaulted roof. The N. side of tho 
ball is like tho S. side, except that its ends are closed by marble 
lattices, above which ami tho central entrances facing the court, is 
a dripstone on brackets under awning-holdfasts, all of marble. At 
the E. end of the hall, a doorway leads into a room, 22 ft. by 13 ft., 
with four other doorways, and an arched window facing E. with a 
low lattice rail closing it below. At the W. end of the hall, a door¬ 
way leads into a room, *24 ft. by 15 ft., with two doorways facing S., 
and a doorway on the N, leading into the small staircase hall. The 
floors, walls, and roofs of both rooms, are like those of the hall between 
them. 

The Boodoir, all of white marble, and standing on a plinth 12 ins. 
high, consists of a ball opening into the court; an octagonal room E. 
of the hall; a corridor round the five external sides of the octagonal 
room ; and a balcony round the N. outer-face of tho hall and the five 
outer-faces of the corridor. The fagado of the hall has threo 
entrances formed by 12-sided pillars with square bases, bearing 
architraves on bracket-winged and squarely-shaped capitals, all 
profusely inlaid, over which a bracketted dripstone, which sweeps 
round the building, is surmounted by a face-inlaid parapet. There 
are also marble holdfasts above the dripstone for an awning. 

The hall, 40 ft. by 22 ft. internally, has iu the middle of its 
marble-pavod floor a richly carved and inlaid shallow cistern with a 
fountain in its centre ; two doorways in its N. wall lead into tho 
balcony; two in its S. wall into the room E. of the S. entrance into 
the court; while in its E. wall are three apsed recesses giving access 
through five doorways to the octagonal room and the corridor. The 
flat-vaulted marble roof of the hall was once no doubt highly deco¬ 
rated in gold and colours. 

The octugonal room, 18ft. wide internally, has a doorway in the 
centre of each side. Five of these doorways lead into the corridor, 
three into the hall, and above six of them are fanlight-shaped 
apertures, closed externally by marble lattices. A deep arched 
alcove above the doorway on each side of that facing the cistern in 
the hall, is said to have had a silver door and been used as a jewel- 
casket, reached by steps of gold, Tho floor of this room is paved 
with marble, and its domed roof is of similar material, covered with- 
floral and other designs in various colours, including gold. 

The corridor, lift, wide, round the external sides of the octagonal 
room, is faced by as many colonnades of fifteen bays in all, the parts 
of which are similar to those of the hall fagado, but slighter; and 
the pillar-shafts are inlaid with black slate only. The floor of the 
corridor is of plaster, and its flat-vaulted roof is cased with marblo, 
once no doubt gorgeously painted. 

The balcony running along the N. side of the hall and tho five 
colonnades of the corridor, carried by red sandstone brackets 
projected from the face of the tower, has a floor of red sandstone, 
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j/osed by a low rail <>f white marble. Its continu _ 

' broken at tho centre of its K. frotit by a small pavilion of 
ars, two of which belong to the corridor. The pavilion has 
a flat-vaulted marble roof, a marble floor, and is enclosed on its three 
outer sides by a low lattice rail of marble. 

All wall-faces have dado-panel* of tastefully carved floral patterns, 
bordered by richly inlaid bunds of geometrical and other designs, 
above which, to the full height of the walls, are deeply cut engrailed 
.niches of various shapes and sizes, including those for lamps, between 
horizontal and vertical bands of inlay. All parts of pillars, capitals 
and architraves, are also richly inlaid; and in fact every inch of 
•surface to which inlay could possibly bo applied, has been covered 
with it, in floral, geometrical, and other designs. All the door frames 
arc of white marble ; and the jambs, and other surfaces of doorways, 
archways, and openings generally, show traces of having been 
profusely decorated with designs in gold and colours. 

On the outer roof of the boudoir stands an octagonal marble 
.pavilion of eight pillars, entered by as many doorways in lattice 
screens between them, a curious feature of which is its marble brackets 
in sets of three, supporting a well-projected dripstone. The pavilion 
is surmounted by a copper-gilt octagonal dome with a floral head and 
aureate spike, making it a conspicuous object in every distant view of 
the Fort. The only way to the pavilion is from the back of the 
Dlwan-i-kh£s, over the roofs of the southern rooms of tbe Jasmine 
Bower. It may bo noticed that the roof of the boudoir is disfigured 
by a modern marble rail, added probably by some British vandal as 
a finishing touch, according to his ideas of the beautiful. 

Apartments West op the Court.— A doorway (generally kept 
locked) at the W. end of the platform, leads into a room, 22 ft. by 
20 ft., in which a beautiful marble bath has been almost destroyed. 
The room has its floor on the same level as tho top of the platform, 
and from its back centre steps descend to the Shish Mahal. The fust 
doorway (also generally kept locked) S. of the platform, leads by it 
descending staircase to the luminous stone and the cabinet. Turn to 
the right at tbe bottom of the staircase, and enter the passage leading 
eastward to the cabinet At the commencement of this passage, on 
the right hand, is the luminous lintel of a doorway, leading by a 
narrower passage to a room E, of the cabinet. Tbe luminosity is due 
to light refracted through the thin marble slabbing in the side 
of the platform above. If this side is covered with a cloth, the 
lintel is no longer luminous. But the most peculiar feature of this 
phenomenon is that the luminosity is always golden, even when the 
platform is in shade. The cabinet , which is under the platform in the 
court, is also accessible from the basement passages starting from the 
Machi Bhawan. The second entrance S. of the platform leads into 
a room, 15 ft. N. and S. by 13 ft. JE. and W., with an apsed alcove 
11 ft. by 7 ft. at its N. end, a slight recess, 11 ft. wide, at its S. end ; 
and a recess, 11 ft. wide, containing a waterfall and shallow cistern 
in the wall faeiug the entrance. This room was probably used as a 
dormitory. The alcove is sufficiently large for a bed, and the water¬ 
fall must have made it sufficiently cool for a siesta during the heat of 
the ay. The waterfall i« connected by a covered channel with the 
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Jet. in the centre of the court. The third doorwTI 
Tm lends into the hall of the siaircase nscendingH 
'^ac,h03^awftn and the Dfwrin-i-khfis. The ball has a doorway leading: 
Troom opening into the Kbits Mahal, and on tho K, side of the 
staircase is an iron gate, through which access is gained to the postern 
•of the Sanunan Burj. 

Shah Jahdn is said to have built the Jasmine Bower, but this is not 
supported by an inscription; and this en*ner<>r*s marked preference 
for arcades! and some intrinsic peculiarities in the style and decora¬ 
tions of ihis belvedere, favour Ferguesou’s opinion that, it was built 
for Ntfr Jahdn by Jahangir, and not for Mmnttiz Mahal by Shah 
Jah&n. History too favours this view. Shah Jahdn ascended the 
throne in January 1628, and devoted the whole of that year to ureent 
state affairs, including extensive preparations for. .crashing the re¬ 
bellion of the governor of the Deccan, Shah Jah&n Lodi. Ho had 
therefore no time to indulge in building, an<) early next year he left 
Agra for tho Deccan, taking Mumtdz Mahal with him. She died at 
Burhanpur in December 1629, and thus spent only a little over « 
year at Agra as empress. Yet tradition has it that she lived in the 
Jasmine Bower, which is an additional proof that it was ready for 
occupation when Shah J&han ascended tho throne. Tradition also 
has it that tho beautiful inlay of the Jasmine Bower was done in 
precious atones,* after designs furnished hy NiSr Jahdn; and as 
Jahangir lived with her in the Fort for about three years after tboir 
marriage in 1611, they had ample time for both building and'-.decorat¬ 
ing the “crowning glory.” The probability of Jahdngfr being the 
builder of the Jasmine Bower, may therefore be taken as sufficiently 
corroborared to bo itself regarded as a fact. In December 1666, 
Shah Jaltfvii died in the octagonal room of the Jasmine Bower, with 
his favourite daughter, Jahdndra, by his side, and in full view of his 
magnificent tribute to love—tho peeriesi* Tdj. 

Tin? Khas Mahal (Private Palace) or AkamgaH (Abode of Rest), 
with its E. *ide standing on the E. face of the inner wall of the Fort, 
is bounded on tho N„ S., and W., by the Samman Mahal, the Shah 
Jahdni Mahal, and the Angdri Bdgli, respectively. The entire 
palace, standing <>n a marble-paved terrace 4 ft. higher than the 
marble-paved footpaths of the Angdri Bdgh, consists of a central 
court, 96 ft. N. and S. by 112 ft, E. and W., with a tralleried hall at its 
E. end, W. of which is a tank ; and of a court, 62 ft. N. and S. by 
88 ft. E. and W., on either side, with a pavilion at its E. end. Each 
side court has also a thin marble slab screen, 8 ft. high, at its end, and 
a similar screen between it and tho central court; while the latter, 
projected 24 ft. westward beyond the former, has its three external 
faces crowned by a low lattice rail of marble. Steps descend to the 
Angdri Bdgh from the N.W. and S.W. corners of the side courts, 
and also from the N.E. and S.E. ends of the projocted part of the 


* These gems were looted by the Jdfcs, but passable imitations of 
them have been skilfully inserted by order of Lords Mayo and North¬ 
brook, to w T bom the Jasmine Bower owes much in tho way of restora¬ 
tion. 
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6ohi-t; and under the latter step3 are entrances to tB 
is$Vos and rooms, subsequently noticed. There is ... 
T^aovMully inlaid escape channel from the tank in the central court 
to the marble cistern in the Angiiri B£gh. . ^ ..... . 

The features of the Khfis Mahal, thus briefly indicated do not 
actually Include the whole of it, for in the Shteh Mahal arc its 
baths the Angtfri B6gh is its garden, and the apartments round the 
Ancitn B^sh are its residential quarters. But it is convenient to 
describe these parts of it separately. Fergusson writes regarding 
this uart of the Fort“ The greatest care was lavished on this 
)urt Three sidos are occupied by the residences of the 

ladies not* remarkable for their size, nor in thoir present state, 
for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is 
occupied by three white pavilions of singular elegance. . . . 

The KMs Mahal doubtless stands on the site of buildings demol¬ 
ished to make room for it—probably of Akbar’s time. , 

Thf Gallbried Hall, at the h . end of the central court, though 
somewhat smaller than the Dlw*n-i4cb£s, is built on the same 
general plan, and differs from it chiefly m structural details. Phis 
building of white marble was probably a drawing-room in which 
Shah jSban daily met Ins daughters and the chief hegams of his 
harem. It consists of a plinth 71 ft. by 63 ft. by 2 ft., of which the 
faces are adorned by carvings, in floral and geometrical designs 
and a superstructure comprising an arcaded and piaster-floored 
frallerv 71 ft. bv 27 ft. externally, opening by three archways into an 
earthen-floorod hall, 44 ft. by 24 ft. internally, with an apsed alcove, 
15 ft bv 11 ft at each end, nt the back of which is a doorway with a 
marbleUep. The gallery, entered by three steps in front and a 
step at each side, all of marble, has a facade of five.bays formed 
bv Saracenic arches and massive piers and abutments, 2$ ft,. square , 
and the threo bays on each of its sides have similar arches with piers, 
or ft bv l x ft. The bases and imposts of piers and abutments have 
flSral* carvings. and tho shafts have dado-panels, 4 ft. high, bordered 
bv black and yellow lines of inlay, while rope-like twists of marble- 
run vertically along thoir arrises. Tho spandrels of the arches are 
carved in floral ami other designs. Above the arcades is a 
bracketted dripstone, which swoops round the building, surmounted 
by red sandstone walls, and a parapet of brickwork. There are also 
iron rings above the arcades, and red sandstone holdfasts above 
the dripstone. Besides tho three central archways in the outer (W ■> 
wall of the hall, there is on each side of thorn a similar archway 
which being closed at the back, forms an alcove facing westward. 
The massive piers and abutments of these archways, 4 ft. by 6 ft., are- 
faced with once richly painted dado-panels, 4 ft. high, bordered by 
parallel linos of black and yellow inlay ; and the entire interior ano 
W outer face of the hall were similarly decorated, all now romaimng 
being tho inlay. Above tho panels are carved shallow engrailed 
recesses, and painted floral and other designs all ^tinotly traceable 
particularly tho poppy flowers. The back wall of the hall, of which 
the outer side stands pn tho E. face of the inner wall of the hort, 
has three archways facing, and similar to those in the front wall, 
but being closed externally by glazed" marble-barred frames with 





jHadowa, they may be regarded as bay-windows. The flar- 
roofs of tho gallery and hall are plain marble, but from tho 
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traces of coloured decorations on the latter, it may be concluded that 
both roofs wore once richly covered with painted design* in gold and 
colours, much in fact like the sample of repainting at the N. end of the 
hall roof, done in 1375, where many other restorations were also under¬ 
taken. How the gallery was lighted is nor apparent, but four iron rings 
in the roof of the hall are suggestive of chandeliers. In each joint 
of the centra) bay-window are six shallow recesses, 6 ins. long by 5 ins. 
high, alleged to have held portraits of the Moglml emperors com¬ 
mencing from Timtfr. Itis said that they were annexed by Suraj Mai, 
the Jilt Mja of Bharatpur. In the panel on the inner face of the pier, 
between the central pud the northernmost of the three bay-windows, 
are faint traces of the ttiruro of a horse ; and probably the whole 
interior was covered with paintings. Prom the E. ‘ends of the 
N. and S, walls of the Galleried Hall, steps ascend to a stair-hoad 
room at the N.-E. and another at the 8.-E. corner of the terrace 
roof, which is enclosed by a brickwork parapet, with many red 
sandstone awning-holdfasts projected from its inner faces. Each 
stair-head room bears a marble pavilion, surmounted by a copper- 
gilt dome and spike. 

Some guide books mention a long Persian inscription in the 
Galleried Hall, stating that it was built by Shah Jah£n, and giving 
the chronogrammatic date 1046 a.h. [1637 a.d.}. There is now 
no such inscription, but the date it is alleged to give actually occurs 
in the inscription of the D(w£n-i-kh£s. The confusing of one 
inscription with the other may therefore account for the mistake 
made. Notwithstanding however, tho absence of an inscription, 
the Galleried Hall, and in fact the entire Kh£s Mahal, was un¬ 
doubtedly built by Shah JaMn. 

The Tank in the central court is 42 ft. by 29 ft. externally, 
and has a bed of red sandstone bearing five fountains. Along its 
internal margins are marble seats between vertical arm-scrolls, 
whence spring thirty-two jets. The escape channel from tho tank 
westward is a splendid specimen of zig-zag inluy. The fountains 
and jets in the tank are connected by copper pipes with supply- 
tanks on the roof of the Jahdngfri Mahal. Attempts to work 
them have hitherto met with only partial success, owing to leakages 
in the pipes ; and in January 1907, when His Majesty of Afghanistan 
was invested in the Fort with tho Order of the Bath, only the jets 
were found to be serviceable. 

The North Pavilion, entirely of white marble, has a plinth with 
carved faces, 53 feet by 18 feet by 6 inches, on which stands a 
central hall, 22 feet by 18 feet externally, between two rooms, 
13 feet square intornally, all with plaster floors. The W. facade of 
the central hall has three entrances formed by twelve-sided pillars 
with square bases, and bracketted capitals bearing architraves, a 
of plain white marble. The E. facade, overhanging the inner wall of 
the Fort, has three bays similarly formed, with the pillar-intervaks 
closed by low lattice rails. The top of the wall above each fnsade 
is curved, and projected from it is a curved and bracketted dripstone, 
which sweeps horizontally round both end rooms. Each of the end 
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a marble-barred window in its E. wall, and a_ 

' wiilrfC nmrblo frame, in each of the other walls. One of the windows 
was of wood, for which marble was substituted in 1907, at a cost of 
Rs. 289. The interior wall-faces, from 4 feet above the floors, are 
covered with small engrailed shallow i ecesses ; and there are also 
two deep recesses in each wail, in the sills of which are semi-circular 
openings into rough-sided cells of various sizes below them. These 
cells are said to have been used as caskets by the imperial houri, 
and according to the guides, when Akbar put a jewel into one of 
them, its lucky finder became his companion for that day. This 
is, however, clearly fictitious, for the Kiwis Mahal was built many 
years after Akbar’s death. A peep into the cells on the N. side of 
the S. end room, shows that their N. sides present a golden lumino¬ 
sity similar to that noticed in the Samman Mahal. 

The plain marble roof of the central hall is a long cusped vault, 
while the roofs of the end rooms, of similar material, are flat-vaulted. 
The outer roof of the central hall lias curved pent sides, and from its 
curved ridge spring seven copper-gilt spikes. Each of the mansard- 
shaped outer roofs of the end rooms is crowned by four copper-gilt 
spikes. The central and end roofs being also copper-gilt, the 
pavilion, viewed from a distance, looks like a solid mass of gold. 
There is no inlay in any part of this pavilion, but on the wall-faces, 
both internal and external, are numerous shallow engrailed recesses ; 
and there are marble awning-holdfasts above the N. dripstone. 

The"South Pavilion, built of red sandstone lightly plastered, 
differs from the north pavilion in having arcaded facades, but the 
dimensions and general features of both are nearly the same. In 
the fi. wall of each end room is a window, closed with a lattice- 
screen of marhlp ; and on the internal wall-faces and roof are clearly 
defined traces of floral and geometrical designs in gold and colours, 
chiefly on a red ground. There are also several shallow recesses, 
which once held small mirrors, pieces of which are still visible. 
Tradition has it that this pavilion wa* the residence of Jahdndra 
B6gam, the favourite daughter of the empeior Shah Jahdn. If so, 
the north pavilion may have been the residence of her younger sister, 
Roshamira B6gam. 

Tavernier, whose travels from 1638 to 1643 included Aleppo, 
Persia, and India, visited Agra, and was permitted to see the interior 
of the Fort in 1640, during a temporary absence of Shah Jahtfn and 
his harem at Delhi. He gives, in his Travels in India , an account 
of the places he saw after entering the court of the I)iw£n-i-£m, 
probably by its Akbari Darwdza; and, allowance being made for 
subsequent alteration, the following extract from his narrative 
apparently refers to the Anufiri Bdgh (probably not then a garden) 
and the Khds Mahal:—“At the end of the court there is on 
the left hand a second gateway which gives entrance to another 
great court, which is also surrounded by galleries, under which 
there are also small rooms for some office s of the palace. From 
this second court, you pass into a third where rhe King’s apartments 
are situated. Shah Jah&n had intended t« cover the vault of a 
great gallery which is to the right hand with diver, and a French¬ 
man, named Augustin de Bordeux, was tc have done the work. 
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hat Moghul, seeing that there was no one in 
capable to send to Goa to negotiate an n.n»m with ioe 
^e, the work was not done, for those who dreaded the 

-.ww .i Augustin poisoned him on his return to Cochin. This 

gallery is coloured with foliage of gold and azure, and the floor 
is covered with a carpet. There are doors below which lead into 
small square chambers. I saw two or three of them which were 
opened for us, and we were told that the others arc similar. The 
throe other sides of the court are all open with nothing but a slight 
balustrade. On one side overhanging the rivet'the«e is a projecting 
clnctin or belvedere, whore the king sits to see his brigantines, and 
the fighting of his elephants. Shah Jahdn had intended to have 
the veranda of the gallery covered with trellis of rubies and emeralds 
t<> imitate green grapes and those beginning to turn red . . but 

the design proving too expensive was abandoned,” 

The Shish Mahal (Place of Mirror-), situated at the N.*E. end 
of the Angtiri B6gh. is entered from the S. by a Saracenic arch- 
w^y. a wide colonnaded passage and a marble-barred doorway. 

I he walta^bear those of the Dfwrfn-i-kh&* above them, and are there- 
lore strikingly thick. The interior has two chambers, each 38 ft. by 
22 ft., connected by a central archway with a doorway on each side ; 
and the back chamber hasapsed ends, apd in the centre of its back 
wall is an arched recess with numerous lamp niches, before which 
is a niargm-scrolled rnnrble tank with a fountain. There is also a 
similar tunic in the centre of the front chamber, and the tanks are 
connected by a shallow marble-oasofl channel. Steps through the 
E. wall of the back chamber lead to the bathroom of the Samrr m 
Mahal, and from the E. of the entrance passage and through the 
E. wall of the front chamber, staircases, closed by iron gates, lead, 1 
to the postern qi the Sairiman Burj. The roof of the outer chamber 
is flat-vaulted, that of the inner chamber domed between the end 
apses, with a chandelier-hook in its centre ; and the floors of both 
chambers are of plaster. The internal wall-faces are cased through-. 
out with 4 ft. high dado-panels of painted poppies and other 
flowers, bordered by inlay of geometrical designs between parallel 
hues. All other parts of the wall-faces, and also the. roofs, arc.** 
encrusted with Moorish stucco reliefs in elaborate designs, glistening 
with small inserted mirrors, producing, when illuminated, fin 
effect of scintillating splendour, indescribatdy beautiful. Fifin' 
examples of such mural decorations are seen in the Alhambra /fit 
Granada, and the Alcazar at Seville. It is worth while paying rti-e 
attendant in charge a few annas for lighting these dark chambe rs 
with a masMl or torch. The f-tucco reliefs, originally painter^ n 
cold and colours, consist chiefly of leaf and flower designs, tasteff hy 
blended and artistically grouped. Vandalism has despoiled t/bese 
chambers of their marble floors, and mutilated them gene r . 'h ; 
and they have also been disfigured by unskilful rest or.''; bus. 
tergusson writes regarding the Mifsh Mahal :—“As in most Moorish 
palaces, the baths on one side of this court were the most Aab-.ir¬ 
ately and elegantly decorated apartments . . . the walls and ro<oilU 
show the .elegance with which they were adorned.” And accord b y; 
to Bayard IVylorThe most curious part of the palace : >>:• the 



!apal or Palace of Glass, which is an oriental b 
sr and passages wheroof are adorned with thou 
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Sm&tX'nlirrors, disposed in the most intricate desiuns.” 

The Anguri Bagh (Grape Garden], situated within a rectangular 
enclosure, 220 ft. N. and S. by 169 ft. E. and W., is bounded on 
the E. by the Khfis Mahal, and on all the other sides by the residen¬ 
tial quarters of the ladies of the harem. Four marble-paved footpaths, 
18 ft. wide, radiating like the arms of a cross from a marble-paved 
square of 48 ft. in the middle of the garden, and encircling 
footpaths of red sandstone, 15J ft. wide, form four pai'terres, divided 
by ridges of red sandstone into geometrically shaped beds. Stand¬ 
ing on the cential square is a marble-cased platform, 26 ft. square 
and 2J ft. high, in tho middle of which is a fountain in « marble tank 
11 ft. square. Stone posts and lattice screen once supported 
vines, and only a few years ago, beautiful flowers and rare plants 
made the garden a favourite resort. The soil of the garden, said 
to havo been brought from Kashmir, is extremely rich. There are 
several entrances to the garden : One on the N. by a passage from 
the Machi Bhawar : four on the E. by steps from the Khi£s Mahal; 
two on the S. by passages from the Jah&ngfri Mahal ; arm two on the 
W. by iron gates ; the central gate leading inward from the carrousel 
of the Dlwan-i-dm, and that on the S. from the open area N.-W, 
of the Jnh^ngfri Mahal. The residential quarters of red .sandstone 
on the N., S., and W. of the garden, dating, it is believed, from 
Akbar’s time, are double storeyed, and stand on a plinth 3 ft. high. 
They contain halls, courts, and rooms ; and projected from the level 
of their first floor is a balcony, faced by a low lattice rail and 
supported by brackets vith awning-holdfasts in front. High up 
along the faces of these quarters is a bracketed dripstone, above 
which are iron rings and a pUin parapet. On the W. side of the 
garden, N. of iis central entrance, is a suite of marble-cased rooms 
apparently intended for some specially favoured beffam— may be 
for Sh»»h JaMn’s youngest daughter, Gauhardra. Of these rooms 
that nearest the entrance) gate is octagonal, has a marble bath 
at its W. end, and is connected by a doorway with a small room 
«.$, of it. in which are traces of arrangements for heating water. 

1 n the W. jamb of the connecting doorway may be seen the 
eikds of two copper pipes. According to the guides, the octagonal 
reborn was used for the ablutions of Shah Jah&n when an infant, 
wb tich is of course as apocryphal as most of their inventions. Two 
ho oks in the roof of this room were probably fixed there by some 
British officer who occupied it during the Mutiny of 1857. A 
panikha hanging from them added, it is hoped, to ilie comfort of 
his family. 

0 n tho occasion of the investiture of His Majesty of Afghanistan 
withS the Order of the Bath in January 1907, the Viceroy held a 
reception in tho Anpilri B^gh. It was then covered with a huge canvas 
awni ng on four slender columns bearing a network of iron ropes. 

. I 

Blefore leaving the Aoguri Bagh to visit the Shah 
Jahlini Mahal, its custodian may be asked to keep 
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eady for the exploration of the BaaterjftfcfcJ 
; and then, while proceeding to the Mahal 
pathway of the Bigh and the S. court of 
the Khas Mahal, may be seen what is believed to be 
the ehatri or cenotaph of the Jdt Raja, Jawahir 
Singh—the desecrator of the Black Throne. 

Thf. CifATHf Raja Ja v urn Singh.— Projected in red sand¬ 
stone from the vertical V. of the basement of the Khtfs Mati&l, 
below the W. marble soreun of its South Court, is the minia¬ 
ture in.has relief of a pavilion, with a lamp-niche in its centre, 
and marks on the pavement in front of it probably indicate 
the formed ejsistcsicc of a small lattice-screen enclosure. According 
to Elliot's (ffiwwft, a ehatri is i: a small ornamented pavilion, generally 
built over-.Vplf.ee of interment, or a cenotaph in honour of a Hindu 
chief.’ Under this rendering the miniature in question possibly 
covers the grave of a Muhammadan sainv, as visitors were for some 
t>.mc informed by the Muhammadan servant (peon) in charge of it, 
who Wwover, previously called it a representation of the Kdba. The 
F man now states that it marks the autkCtn (place or abode) of a 
dut/iiid or martyr, existing before the Fort was built. These revela¬ 
tions are, however, too clearly the flights of \ fertile imagination, 
inspired by the Moslem style of the miniature, to be of the 
slightest value. That the miniature is not Connected with the 
grave of a Muhammadan saint is shown by the lamp-niche facing 
W. instead of S. ; for Muhammadans invariably bury their dead 
with the heads to the N., feet to the S., and lamp-niches 
so placed as to illuminate the tops of the head). And that the 
miniature marks an astkdn, older than the Fort, of a shahid , is equally 
incredible ; for the present fortification was erected by Akbarover 
Badalgarh, a very ancient Hindu stronghold, not a square inch of 
which is likely to have been devoted to the memory of an Islamitic 
martyr. The miniature may, therefore, be the cenotaph of a Hindu 
chief, and its striking resemblance to the niche-frames in the 
Maudir R6ja Rattan, is distinctly corroborative of this assignment; for 
the latter, though undoubtedly J6t embellishments, are also Saracenic 
ill style, History too favours this assignment, for the J£r Rrfja 
J^waliir Singh was murdered in 1760 while residing in the Fort— 
most probably in the Kh&s Mahai. That the miniature bns-relief is 
actually a ehatri honouring the memory of this rtfja may, therefore, be 
regarded as less improbable than any other solution ; and that it 
stands at or adjacent to the'4to of the murder, may he regarded 
as more than probable. 

The Shah Jaiiani Ma/Tal (Shah*Jabtfo’s Palace), wrongly 
styled-Akbar’s Palace in a recent guide book, clearly occupies an area 
once included in the Jahbngfri Mahal , the northern rooms and 
courts of which were adapted to the tastes and requirements of the 
emperor Shah Jah&n, including its N. tower. The best rooms in 
this palace once contained the museum of rho Archaeological Society 
of Agra, but the exhibits were removed in 1875 to Allahabad, 
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HiX.u^pV^hore otherwise stated, the entire palace is of brickwork 
with plastered walls, floors, and roofs. 

The Front Corridor, opening 1 into the marble-screened court 
of the South Pavilion of the Khas Mahal, stands on a marble-faced 
plinth, 94-ft. by 24-ft. by 1J ft., mounted by three stops. It has an 
arcaded facade of five bays formed by plain pillars with slightly 
carved square bases and imposts bearing engrailed arches, all of 
marble ; the westernmost opening being closed by a glazed screen, 
behind which is the spurious Somndth Gate, a detailed account 
of which is given in Appendix 0. Above the arcade, the facade is 
marble-cased up to the red sandstone brackets bearing a dripstone 
of similar material; above which the wall is plastered. The interior 
of the corridor, plaster-floored and timber-roofed, is formed into a 
room (containing the spurious SommJrh Gate) at its W. end by a 
cross-wall with a central doorway; and at its E. end is a carved 
screen of red sandstone, and a passage to the Tower Gallery; 
while three entrances into flanking rooms lead from it through its 


wide. 


S. wall. Tho central entrance is a Saracenic archway 7 ft 
with an arched opening above it closed by a glazed stone lattice- 
screen. The entrances E. and W. of this are doorways with small 
arched openings above them. 

The Central Room, entered by the Saracenic archway just 
mentioned, is an elongated octagon with apsed ends, 16 ft. by 20 ft., 
and a vaulted centre 11 ft. by *24 ft. Faciug the front entrance is a 
Saracenic arched exit in the 8. wall, 7 ft. wide, leading by a passage, 
4 ft. wide, into the South Room ; and a doorway at each end leads 
into an E. and a W. room with an arched opening above it, closed 
on both faces by wooden lattices. Dado-panels, 4 ft. high, with 
flowers in gold, and floral borders in £old and black, surround 
the room, and above them are engrailed niches. There are also traces 
of decorations all over the walls and roofs. The Hon’ble John 
Russell Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
died in this room on the 9th September 1857, a martyr to the 
anxiety and stress of work connected with his high position during 
the Mutiny of that year. His foresight, courage, and indomitable 
will, undoubtedly saved hundreds of British subjects from sharing 
the cruei fate of their countrymen at Delhi. A mural tablet in this 
room indicating the place of bis death would be but a small tribute 
to his memory. 

The West' Room, 24 ft. by 17 ft., has apsed ends 4 ft. wide, 
between which the roof is vaulted. Of its three doors those on the 
N. and E. have been described ; the doorway on tho S. leads into the 
N.-E. court of the Jahdingiri Mahal ‘ and instead of a doorway on tho 
W. there is a recess. The.panelling is similar to that of the central 
room, except that its bordlVs have floral and othor designs in red ; 
and above the panels are engrailed niches. 

The East Room has four doorways, but otherwise it resembles 
the W. room. Its N. and W. doorways have been described ; the E. 
doorway leads into the Tower Gallery ; and the 8. doorway opens 
into an arched open hall facing the E. court of the Jah6ngfri Mahal. 

The South Room is an elongated semi-octagon with a red 
sandstone floor on a lower level than that, of the Central Room,. 
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10 ft. wide at its S. end ; the rest of it, 20 ft. square, 
beitij? strongly vaulted to bear a heavy kiosk on its outer roof. 
There are six doorways, of which that on the N. has been described ; 
that on the E. leads through an archod opon hall into the E. court of 
the JahiSngin Mahal ; that on the S. leads through an apsed open 
hall into the ssame court; that on the W. leads through an apsed 
open hall into the N.-E. court of tho Jah^ngfri Mahal ; and those 
on the S.-E. and S.-W. lead into small rooms. Five of these doorways 
have arched openings over them. Above the doorways there 
is a hand of geometrical designs painted in many colours, »nd the 
walls and roof show traces of having been profusely decorated 
in many coloured floral and other designs. , 

The Tower Gallery of red sandstone, situated on what is 
actually the N. Tower of the Jab&tigiri Mahal, consists of an inner 
octagon, *20 ft. wide, within an outer octagon, 28 ft. wide, the five 
outer sines of the latter neing faced by a balcony 4 ft. wide, borne on 
red sandstone brackets, projected from the circular face of the tower, 
and enclosed in front by u low lattice rail. There is a pillar at 
each angle of the inner octagon, and three pillars at that of the 
outer octagon, all hearing engrailed arches ; and between the pillars 
of the latter were lattice screens, of which only a few now remain. 
The arcades thus formed enclose a corridor of which more is said 
hereafter. Every part of this gallery was profusely decorated on 
stucco with various designs, in many colours. Remains of flowers, 
vases, geometrical figures, and other designs, in gold, green, red, 
black, and blue, may still bo seen. The roof of the gallery w flat, and 
above it another nearly similar gallery is surmounted at the level 
of the roof of the palace by an open octagonal domed pavilion, with a 
copper-gilt spike. . ... 

The guides wrongly inform visitors that Shah Japan died in tnis 
gallery, and it is erroneously conjectured in a recent guide book, on the 
authority of a misapplied quotation from Bad&oni. that a Brahmin 
named Ddbi used nightly to be pulled upon a ch&rp&i (a native bed) 
to the outside of this gallery, whence, while suspended, he instructed 
the reposing Akbar “ in the secrets and legends of Hinduism, in the 
manner of worshipping idols, the tire, the sun, and stars, and. of 
revering the chief nods of the unbelievers/’ [Bad&oni]. 5 onsl fl er,D £ 
that Akbar occupied the fort for the first time in 1599 and that 
Badtfoni ceased to write in 1595, D6bi’s exploit must have been 
performed elsewhere. Tho Tower Gallery may, however, be 
idenrifled as the “ divxm or belvedere” seen by Tavernier, and the 
“veranda” which Shah Jatu«n intended to have “covered with 
trellis of rubies and emeralds ” is probably the corridor just men¬ 
tioned between the arcades of the inner and outer octagons. 

The remainder of Shah Jahitn’s palace lies W. of the part just 
described and may be seen by returning to the S. court of the 
£h£s Mahal and then entering by the steps at its S.-W. end, a 
passage (the West Passage) running southward to tho Jahangin 
Mahal. 


See page 131. 
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&T Passage has, midway on its right, a. very . 
mJdlovj hall, which probably dates from Akbarst^ 

£ r»d beyond-this it ends at the N-E. court ot the 
y ;•> , ; vTaV a Above the passage, the hall and a room or,, each 

th l’Hf Ve^HaLt:! 1 ^; tlu, E. end of .ho outer N.-W. court, of the 
sandstone. The ha 45 ft. of which has five 

Sfcittemteforo it. The boors throughout are earthen, and 

’ 

All the important parts of Shah •Jahan’s palace 
having been seen, the exploration of the Basement 
Passages may now be undertaken, and for tins purpose 
the Angfiri Bagh may be re-entered by a passage at the 
N.-W. end of the court facing the West Hall. 

Thv Basement Passages have their only available ingress under 
, H L B s Tf the central part of the KliCs Mahal basement, 
.he steps S. of the cent »> I , d as it | 0 «ds to rooms 

*»j"« res „ s fS PP rte^paS,te which the emperors and 
Teh- b^feompaninns found a^feteeat from glare and hot winds, 
then snake 5 * have been closed, and also some showing 

some infested with snake^lmve ^ remain> wilh thoir 

signs of - tr “ et \ , , to tempt euriosity into possibly dan- 

puz/.hng nooks and tunnek. to tempt J an wr | rled head . 

and got l jammed in it that his 
companion, though helped by a servant, had some difficulty in 

PU pir"t Entered his' 1 ''" 'room, *»M to be the quarters of the female 

■sss sr; 

have held a rope for hanging erring members of the harem. Below 
tC hole is a pit Which according to these quidnuncs is a Wed-up 
shafted own which the bodies were dropped to be swept away by the 

Jumna This dark chamber is under the Central Room of the .hah 

Jahitni Mahal and unfortunately for these harrowing fictions the 
foundation of this palace had lately to be inspected. Mr. Oei - . 
Executive Engineer of the Agra Provincial Division, writes regarding 
tWs tespection, as follows :_<• The chamber still excites curiosity, and 



9M/*xk shown a sturdy crpss-beam from which the vie _ 
N^m^c/have been suspended. A careful examination made 
•%owover, disclosed the fact that the chamber was situated next to an 
did ^wefl, now filled up, and that the cross-beam was usedto support 
an upright drum round which the rope passed, for drawing water. 
The huge well is now filled up solid with stones set in lime and a wall 
is built right across its centre.” Mr. Oertel conjectures that these 
alterations were effected by Shah Jah&n, to secure sound foundations 
for his palace ; but as this structure clearly stands on an area once 
occupied by part of the Jah&igfri Mahal, it was possibly JabSnglt who 
thus effaced the work of bis father Akbar. A comparison between 
Shah Jah&i’s Palace, and the existing S. sides of the Jah&igln Mahal 
shows that Shah Jahrin avoided new foundations, as far as possible. 
However this may be, Mr. Oertel’* discovery has consigned this 
chamber of horrors to the limbo of discredited legends, and in fact 
probabilities were always strongly against it, for the comparatively 
merciful death by hanging erring members of the harem was not so 
likelv to have been favoured by the Grand Mogbals as that of 
immuring them alive, as evidenced by the fate of An&rkali at 
Lahore. Proceeding southward, the next interesting feature is a 
room on the right with a marble tank in its centre and an inclined 
fish-scaled and marble-inlaid waterfall of red sandstone in its back 
wall. The room is under the centre of the East Court of the 
JaMngfri Mahal, and facing it is the balcony projected from the 

river-face of the Fort wall, through an aperture in which it is well 
lighted. Onward from this room, the passage passes the S. Tower of 
the Jahtfngiri Mahal, and then, after running under Akbar 8 palace* 
ends at the big bdoli near the Bangui Burj, the connection with 
which was closed many years ago. 

After returning by the Basement Passages to the 
Angliri Bagh, the Jahangiri Mahal may be seen to the 
best advantage by entering its East Court through the 
central and S. rooms of Shah Jahdn’s Palace, and then 
walking through it, storey by storey, up to its outer 
roof. For convenience of reference each part of the 
palace has been named, either in reference to its position 
or the purpose for which it is supposed to have been 
used. 

The Jahangiri Mahal (Jahangir’s Palace).— No building in 
Fort owes more to "British restorations and to Lord CurzotFs spScial 
interest in its welfare; notwithstanding which traces^re too 
palpable of the vicissitudes through which it b^g passed. The 
bigotry of Aurangz^b, the vandalism of the JfCtSi and Mahr&tt£s, 
and the action of climate <>n the inferior sandstone ^sed in parts of 
it, have inflicted wounds too deep for human sure ty. The palace, 
however, even in its present mutilated condition, is y ne 0 f the most 
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pecimens of Moghnl architecture clothed in the>gr 
of Hindu art. It is ajisitr ned by some to Akbar u 
tliat it closely resembles in general stylo his palaces at 
pur Sikri. But those responsible for this assignment have not 
attempted to show why his son and successor, who knew these 
buildings intimately and probably admired them intensely, was 
unable to reproduce them with such improvements as might suggest 
thernselvos to anyone, and especially to JahApgir, whose standard of: 
architectural beauty was undoubtedly of a high order, as evidenced 
by the grand mausoleum built by him at Sikandra. Nor have they 
attempted to show why the name borne by the palace for three 
centuries is unauthorised, and does not indicate its paternity. The 
contention, that Akbar built the palace bearing Jahangir’s name 
may be dismissed as mere assertion. Jahangir’s wife (Jodh B&i), 
the mother of the future emperor Shah Jab&n, and his mother, 
Mariam Znmilm, the relict of the emperor Akbar, were H&jptft 
princesses of the proud stock of Jodhpur and Jaipur, respectively ; 
and their relations, together with those of a deceased wife, another 
Rijpdt princess and the mother of his son Khusru, occupied high 
positions in. the imperial service. Influenced doubtless to some 
extent by this powerful Hindu environment, but chiefly by domestic 
affection, ever a characteristic feature of his nature, Jahangir built 
this remarkable palace for his wife and mother, and so enrolled 
himself among the greatest builders and most tolerant rulers of 
any age. To build the palace Jahinglr demolished much of Akbar’s 
Palace lying between the Angtiri Bagh and the S. inner wall of the 
Fort, leaving, the remainder S. of his palace, mutilated and un 
symmetrical in plan. The unlikelihood of Akbar destroying and 
mutilating existing palaces which he had himself built, utterly dis¬ 
credits the assumption that the Jah£ngfri Mahal was built by Akbar. 

The Jah^nglri Mahal was originally a two-storeyed palace of red 
sandstone with seven courts open to the sky, a three-storeyed 
octagonal tower at .each outer corner, and an octagonallv shaped 
gateway at the centre of its W. facade. Most of these features 
still exist in a more or less mutilated condition ; but much of its 
N. side whs subsequently appropriated by Shah Jahifn, who (as* 
already noticed) converted it into a palace for his own special use. 

The palace is externally 261 ft. N. and S. by 288 ft. E. and W., 
and its W. facade between the corner towers, has a length of 192 ft. 
A characteristic fonture of rhe building is the general avoidance 
of true arches ; and though red sandstone surfaces now predominate, 
there was probably not n square inch of any' part of the palace, no 
matter how richly car\ r ed, that was not, originally, either painted in 
gold and colours, or encrusted with stucco reliefs, similarly coloured. 
It? lovely Hindu brackets are also characteristic, and the minuteness 
and *ynimetry. of their details is truly wonderful. As Fergusson 
remarks*it is singularly elegant in detail ; and, having escaped the 
fate of so u&oy °* ^e palaces of India, time has only softened 
without des»royiil£ the beauty of its features.” 

The East CoujW’i enclosed on the E. (between two towers) by the 
arcaded cresting along the inner wall of the Fort, is shaped like a T, 
of which the v< Joal and horizontal arms are 103 ft. by 54 ft. and 
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porch is 26 ft. by 13 iu inwruimy »«« 
an apsed gallery at each end ft, wide, its own roof being flat. The 
three front openings are formed by pillars 174 ft- high, of remarkably 
beautiful and singular design, not elsewhere seen at Agra. There is 
some pretty carving under the galleries. 

The Library, entered by the central doorway in the back wall of 
the East Vestibule, is 40 ft. by 13 ft., with apsed ends, 9 ft, wide, and 
a vaulted roof between. A sample of the former gorgeous painting 
of this room is labelled “ The above decoration was restored, by 
order of the Government by Mr. Edmd. W. Smith, archaeological 
surveyor, N. W. Provinces, in January 1900, in order to give an idea 
of the original ornamentation. If som^ of the colours appear to be 
somewhat brighter than those used in the old work, it must be re¬ 
membered they will tone down in time, and it is hoped they will then 
exactly match those used by the original artists.” 
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by/25 ft. respectively ; and from its innermost N. and S. 
oi ascend to the roof of the palace, centrally situated between 

_6eing the unique East Vestibule with an arched hall on each side. 

At the N. side of the court is the Shah JaMni Mahal, facing which 
on the opposite side is first a tine archway with an iron gate, and 
W. of it rooms and halls connected with the S. court. The wall- 
faces are covered with carved bands and borders, and surmounting 
all is a crested screen along the margin of the upper roof, faced 
carved panels. 

SKETCH PLAN OF THE »nmr 
OF THE JAHANGIRI 
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tSe/stpne facing of the E. wall lias been worked in 
lamented book-niches, of which the opposite wall has been 

a staircase at the S. end of the E. wall, and of the seven 
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doorway« three open into the central court. The two rooms on 
oitber side of the Library, each opening by a doorway Into the 
central court, are worth a visit. 

The 1st Room S. of the Library, 13 ft. by 18 ft,, has adorned 
roof with an apse 9 ft. wide on the E. ; an earthen floor ; and four 
doorways, three of which have arched apertures above them. The 
plastered wall-faces were richly painted and decorated with stucco 
reliefs. 

The 2nd Room S. of the Library, 19 ft. by 29 ft., has a flat red 
sandstone roof with an apse 11 ft. wide on the K. ; and five doorways, 
three of which have arched apertures above them. The plastered walls 
were decorated like that of the 1st room, and the hacks of *ome of the 
niches are exquisitely encrusted with elaborate stucco reliefs. Up to 
February 1902. there was written in pencil in a niche at the ^.-W. 
corner u Ellen Durand horn in this corner July 7th, 1857, visired it 
again in 1871, aged 14 years. James aiiil Hannah Durand. Ellen Eliza 
Durand.” This record of an interesting event during the Mutiny has, 
unfortunately, been concealed by whitewash. 

The 1st Room N. of the Library, has a brick-vaulted roof ; an 
ascending staircase at the S. end of the E. wall ; and a sample of 
its former decoration is given as a dado panel on the S. wall. 
Otherwise the room resembles the l»t room S. of the Library. 

The 2nd room N. of the Library, has a brick-domed roof, and 
a floor paved with red saudstone. Otherwise it resembles the 2nd 
room S. of th« Library, except in the absence of stucco relief*, and 
the presence of three apertures over the central one in the N. wall. 

The North-East Court, entered by two doorways from the second 
room N. of the Library, is 22 ft. by 40 ft., exclurive of an apse at its 
E. end 9 ft. wide, through which a doorway leads into the South 
Room of Shah Jahffn’s Palace, besides which rhere are s^ven doorways 
and several windows. From the N. side a passage leads to the Angtfri 
B£gh and the doorway on the W. opens into a passage to the West 
Hall of Shah Jah£n’s Palace and t<> the central court of the 
Jah^ngfri Mahal. At the W. end is said to have been Jodh Bi-Si’s 
temple. The extremely mutilated condition of the court apparently 
indicates the heavy hand of Aur<ingz£b on all idolatrous adornments. 

The Central Court, 76 ft. square, is enclosed on all sides by 
two-storeyed facades of extraordinary beauty, which in their original 
garb of gold and colours must hnve been superbly effective. On the 
N., faced by five entrances between rectangular pillars elaborately 
carved and prof usely decorated is Jodh B&i’s Boudoir, with a doorway 
E. of it to the W. hall of Shah Jahfm’s palaoe and another W. of it 
to the N.-W. court. On the E. is the library, entered by three door¬ 
ways flanked by a doorway on each side to a room connected with it. 
At ihe S. centre is the Drawing Room, with a facade similar to that 
of Jodb B£i’s Boudoir, flanked in each side by a stepped doorway to 
a lobby round it, E. and W. df which is a doorway to the S. court. 

On the W. are three doorways and a central entrance into the Ward¬ 
robe. The northernmost doorway, with a staircase in its S. jamb. 
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two connected rooms with several window opening!, 
/way northward is the entrance to a passage leading to* the 
court and the front gateway; the northernmost doorway, 
with a staircase in its N. jamb, leads into two highly ornamented 
rooms connected with the inner and outer N.-W. courts, Above 
the doorways and other openings is an all-round frieze with panels 
of birds in bavS-relief, each differing in design ; and higher up, is a low 
corridor with a pretty balcony on brackets, projected from the centre 
of each side, find closed in front by a scroon perforated with 
archlike and other devices over a row of five Greek crosses. This 
corridor having probably been used bv guards (eunuchs and women), 
who in every Mughal palace were both protectors and spied, may be 
called rhe Guards* Corridor. Surmounting the corridor and balconies 
is a wide cornice on brackets, more beautiful and delicate than those 
below ; and standing on the cornice ax an encircling crest is a low 
lattice rail at the level of the out* r roof, 

Jodh Bai’s Boudoir is a singularly striking building consisting 
on the ground floor of a central hali, 33 ft. by 49 ft. ; a back aisle, 
11 ft. by 49 ft. ; and two end aisles, 40 ft. by 8 ft. ; separated by 
pillars, similar to those in front. The 1st floor has galleries at 
the back and ends borne by the pillars below, and its N. wall is 
pierced by six windows. The flat roof is supported by four pairs of 
quaint struts ornamented with the heads of dragons from whose 
mouths issue scrolls interspersed with parrots and sacred geese, 
a thoroughly Hindu design. At the 8. end of each end aisle is a 
staircase hading to the 1st floor and the outer roof, and the N. wall 
is pierced by a doorway. The pillars, the roof, and the wall-faces, 
are profusely carved. 

The Drawing-room, 27 ft. by 45 ft., is an open hall surrounded 
on three sides by a lobby, ft. wide. The walls are pierced by a line 
of oblong openings closed with lattice screens, and there are also 
star-shaped perforations above the screens. Attendants could then 
overlook the occupants of the Drawing-room without imposing their, 
preseuce cn rliem. Above ihe lattice screens are'some highly orna¬ 
mented niches with projected sills. 

The Wardrobe, 29 ft. by 20 ft., has a beautifully carved flat roof, 
and in its walls are oblong niches with highly ornamented borders. 
They may have been used as clothes-presses. 

The outer N.-W. COURT has at its E. end the West Hall of Shah 
Jahtfn’s Palace, already noticed. At the N. side is the back wall of 
the S. Angtiri B*tgh quarters, with a staircase at its E. end and a 
passage into the Btfgh at its W, end. At the S. side the high wall is 
pierced by six windows and three doorways. At the W side is a 
plinth on which probably stood the corridor of the ball behind ; and E. 
of this the court is 49 ft. by 65 ft. S. of the plinth is a doorway to the 
inner N.-W. court, and another to n staircase ; and W. of it is a hall 
in the tayane of which is a central entrance between two large windows 
with small windows over each, above which is a dripstone on massive 
brackets. These singularly designed brackets, called “ hathni” 
or female elephant by the workmen engaged on their restoration, are 
restricted to the W. side of the palace. The centre of the hall is 
244 ft. by 134 ft., and at each end is an apse 9 ft. wide ; that on the 
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eipc/ pierced by a doorway to a room in the. N. fronts 

-faces appear to have been covered with stucco painting 
"urg0T(f »nd colours. Attached to the N. end of the ball is the N. 
trout tower, N. of which a passage leads into the palace from the west* 

The inner N.-W. Court, 49 ft. by 22 ft., has at its N. and E. sides 
the doorways already noticed, and at the S. end oYthe E. sideisabalcony 
projected from a room in the first floor. At the E. end of the S. side 
is a doorway to a closed passage to the front gateway, which is over¬ 
looked by a lattice wiudow at the W. of the passage. The court is 
also overlooked on this side by two windows in the first floor and 
three windows of the court on the outer roof. At the S. end of the 
\V. side is a staircase, and N. of it a hall, 40 ft. by 18 ft., >n the 
facade of which is a central entrance with an architrave borne by 
square pillars, on each side of which is a large window ; and above 
each opening is a small window. 

The S.-W. Court, 71 ft. by 22 ft., the most elaborately finished of 
all the courts, has at its N. end a lattice window overlooking the front 
gateway, and itself overlooked by three windows of the roof court. 
At the N. end of the E. side of the court is a doorway to the passage 
from the front gateway to the central court; and also at this end is 
a balcony projected from a first-floor room. S. of the balcony are 
some windows, and farthest 8. a doorway to the S. court. At the 
centre of the S. end is the doorway to a highly ornamented room 
with two windows, VV. of which is the doorway of a cul-de-sac, 
probably used as a closet. At the N. end of the W. side is the doorway 
of a staircase, S. of which is a colonnaded hall with thre* entrances. 
This hall, internally 36 ft. by 18 ft., has a gallery at its N. end with 
a low lattice rail in front and a doorway at the back to the front 
gateway. S. of this is a smaller hall, internally 27 ft. by 18 ft., 
which Tuts a gallery at its 8. end with a low lattice rail in front, an 
ascending staircase in its S.-W. corner, and a doorway at the back to 
a room in the S. front tower. These halls were probably used for 
nfiches or dances, seen by the ladies of the harem from "the galleries. 
In the W. wall of the court are four ornamental niches with projected 
sills which probably held idols—Ganesh, Ptfrwati, KArtik, HantfrmJn 
K4mddo, etc. 

The South Court, 147 ft. long from E. to W., has an apse, 11 ft. 
wide, a r its E. end, through which a doorway lends into rooms 
opening into the E. court. The width of the court is 22 ft., except 
the length of 71 ft. behind the dormitory, which is 13 ft. wide. At 
the N. side are’two doorways to the second room S. of the Library, two 
passages to the central court, and some windows on the first floor. 
At the S. side are several rooms, once decorated with beautiful 
stucco reliefs ; and over the doorways of most of them are through 
arched apertures. On this side are also some cul-de-sacs and staircases. 
At the W. end is n doorway to the S.-W. court. Of the brackettecl 
dripstones which formerly ran along the entire length of this court, 
only remnants now remain. 

The principal parts of the ground floor having been noticed at some 
length, and more briefly some features of the first floor, farther 
attention may now be paid to the latter, working outward from the 
central court. 
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/yfiDS’ CORRIDOR, the facade of which lias been notice 
fy 2 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. The N. side, not coni 
^other sides, has a central doorway overlooking Jodh HAi’s 
:• and a staircase at each end descending to the ground floor of 
the Boudoir and ascending to the roof. From the E. side two stair¬ 
cases descend to the Library and the room N. of it, and also ascend 
to the roof. At the E. end of the S. side a passage leads to another, 
with windows overlooking the S. court, and at the W. end of this side 
is a doorway to a room whence a passage withjwindows overlooks 
the same court and a staircase descends to the central court ; .and 
there is also at the W. end of this side a staircase to the roof. 
At the N. . end of the W, side is a doorway to a room whence a 
staircase descends to the central court and side room is entered 
with windows overlooking the outer N.-W. court and a doorway 
leads to the balcony overhanging the inner N.-W. court. At the 
centre of the W. side is a doorway to a room, the doorways of which 
lead into small rooms and passages with windows overlooking the 
inner N.-W. and the S.-W. courts. There is also at the S. end of 
the W. side a doorway to a room with a doorway leading to the 
balcony overhanging the S.-W. court, a doorway to a staircase to the 
central court, and a doorway to a small room with windows all round. 
A short length of the floor at the centre of the W. side is higher 
than that on the other sides. A remarkable feature of the Guards’ 
Corridor and its appendages is the ingenuity by which every part 
of the palace is placed under observation, and the labyrinthic 
intricacy of this part is truly wonderful. 

The Outer Hoof of the palace is studded with details of 
paramount interest. Easternmost are two octagonal tower heads 
crowned by pavilions, between which, along the margin <»f the 
roof, is a lately restored .screen, 6 ft. high, with an ornamental crest 
and ten open panel-spaces. Farther W. is a massive kiosk K. of 
the N.-E. court, and a similar one E. of the S. court. N. of the N.-E. 
court are three tanks, and there is a fourth tank S. of the S. kiosk. 
Encircling the central court is a plinth 9 ins. high with a low lattice 
rail along its inner margin and an oblong pavilion projected from 
the centre of each of its sides. At the centre* of the W. side of the 
roof, between the inner N.-W. and S.-W. courts, is a cloistered 
court opening into a hall over the front gateway, with exits to rooms 
on the W., and to roof-passages N. and S. leading to the end towers 
in front of the palace. The roof is pierced on the E. by two main 
staircases from the E. court, and by five small staircases, two E., 
two N., and one S.-W. of the central court, from courts, rooms, and 
corridors below. 

The Roof Kiosks of red sandstone stand on rectangular 
plinths 2 ft. high. Each has four massive corner piers, between which 
are four oblong pillars at each side and two similar pillars at each 
end, all bearing architraves on capitals of stalactic brackets, above 
which are bracketted dripstones. The floors are stone-flagged and 
the internal roofs fiat-vaulted. The external pent roofs starting from 
vertical sides above the dripstones are plastered. All exposed faces 
are profusely covered with beautiful carved designs, including birds. 
TheS. kiosk suffered considerably while occupied some years ago by 
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officer, but when attention was called to this desec 
obvious edition of this Handbook, it was vacate* 

3 been renovated. 

“thb EOOP Court.— On the W. is an open square with a colonnaded 
cloister on each side, that on the W. opening to a hall over the 
front gateway. Each side cloister has three windows Overlooking the 
inner N-W and the S.-W. court, while the cloister in front is 
f-,ced bv' a colonnade of five bays, above which is a cornice on ten 
brackets of sculptured peacocks eating snakes, an extremely rare 
and remarkable feature. Each of the inner three-bayed colonnades 
is similar in detail to that in front. No part of this court supports 

the popular belief that it was once a Hindu temple. 

The Roof Tanks, original It supplied by a system of lifts from 
wells in the East Enclosure, are now■connected-with the Aura 
waterworks On the N. wall of the northernmost of the three tanks 
at the N side of the roof are three horizontal lines of holes in which 
ends of copper pipes are still visible. There, are eight holes in the 
uppermost seven in the middle, and five in the owest line. Above 
these holes is a horizontal strip of red sandstone broken at the 
E. end. on the face of which are nine circular panels with Persian 

‘"Thoyrelui from W. to E. as follows Pipe to small bath ; (2) 

Pipe to water channel; (3) Pipe to water channel ;(4) Pipe to big 
tank ; (6) Pipe to big bath ; (6) Pipe to jots ; (7) Pipe to big bath ; 
mi pipe-to lets; (ill Pipe to jets. There must have been more 
inscriptions but they have disappeared These pipes supplied tanks, 
baths fountains, and jets in the hhtfa Mahal and Angun Bitgh 
and their failure t<> work at the investiture of His Majesty of 
Afghanistan with the Order of the Bath has been noticed ante. 

After descending from the outer roof by one of the mam staircases, 
into tho E. court, and passing through the E. vestibule and the 
Library tho front gateway may be entered by the iron gate at the 
end of the passage to it from the W. side of the central court. 

THE FRONT Gateway projects westward from the centre of the 
from face of tho palace as a semi-elongated octagon of two storeys, 
with the lomr side outermost. The groat front archway opens on to 
a smaller archway leading to a domed square Hanked on each aide by 
an apsed recess on a piinth *2 ft. high and enclosed on the E. by an 
arched alcove in the S. jamb of which is the iron gate of entry. The 
entire interior is profusely ornamented; the centre is inlaid w ; th 
marble bands and the roofs of the^ apses are richly painted. I he 
extdVior of the gateway is decorated .with panels and false archways 
defined by marble inlay ; ami projected from tho first floor level are 
balconies on brackets. Other noticeable features are masonic double- 
trianeles in marble inlay and embedded green and blue glazed tiles. 
The front of the gateway is crested by a low wall with an orn»- 

ra T^HE <i Front Face of the palace, exclusive of the front gateway, 
consists of a wing on each side supported at its outer end by an 
octagonal tower surmounted by a pavilion. The external decorations 
of the towers are similar to those of the front gateway. Each wing, 
67 ft long has ground-floor face decorations similar to those of tho 



il/Oateway and towers, but at the level of its first 
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V^^ted/sill on brackets, above which the front wall is 
by • a- series of windows, under a. bracketted dripstone, which also 
runs round the end towers. The frieze is ornamented by a row of 
embedded green and blue glazed tiles. Rs. 6,972 have lately been 
spent on renewing the facade ; and to this amount has to be added at 
lentils. 35,000 spent on renovating other parts of the palace. 

The arba in Front and Sooth of the Jahangiri Mahal. 
When Lord Curzon visited Agra in April 1905, he gave the following 
instructions :—“ Grass over the courtyard on the west of the palace 
and construct a carriage drive so that visitors can have their carriages 
waiting at the entrance of the Mahal.” But just before leaving India 
he withdrew this order and gave instructions for straight paths and 
rectangular lawns like those in the Diwfin«i-£m Court. Subsequent 
modifications became necessary, when, at the request of His Jioyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who.visited Agra in December 3905, 
the military prison, which occupied the area and buildings S. of 
the Jahangiri Mahal, was removed from the Fort. As a result of 
this measure, adopted in March 1907, Akbar’s Palace, tho Bangui 
Burj, and a grand bdoli, have been opened to the public ; a bomb¬ 
proof building S.W M of the Jalufngfri Mahal, lately occupied by the 
Chief Warder of the Military Prison, and formerly a powder 
magazine, has been removed ; and the area facing Akbar’s Falaco 
levelled and laid out. Tho discovery of very ancient foundations 
close to the Jahangiri Mahal has been noticed. There 
are some interesting tombstones in front of the Mahal, and also 
the Hauz Jahangiri. The three gray sandstone tombstones, lying 
close lo the S. Gateway of the Dlw£n-i-ftm Court, are said to 
have been removed from the precincts of a naw barely traceable 
adjacent masjid. One is inscribed with a toxt from The Kor£n 
and bears a takhti. Two are uninscribed and bear a kalamddn 
and a takhti and kalamddn, respectively.* 

The Hauz Jahangiri (JnMnglr’s Bath), is a bowl-shaped 
cistern, cut out of a single block of porphyry, with steps inside and 
outside. Its dimensions are—height, 5 ft. ; depth, 4 ft. ; external 
diameter, 8 ft. ; external circumference, 25 ft. The legible part of tho 
mutilated inscription, outside the bowl, contains the name of tho 
emperor Jahtfngfr, and a chronogram, giving 1019 A.H. [1611 A.D.] 
as the date of its construction; and as this was the year of his 
marriage to Nrfr Jah&n, tho remainder of the inscription may have 
stated that it was presented to her. Found buried, soon after the 
Mutiny, before the Jahangiri Mahal, the bath was removed to the 
Cantonment Garden, where it remained for many years, and was 
popularly known as Bhim-R^ja-ka-Kundi or Bhang Bowl. It was 
brought back to tho Fort some years ago, and placed before the 
Dlw£n-i-£m, whence it was removed to its present position on the 


* A takhti fa a rectangular board of wood used by Indians much 
as Europeans use a slato; and a kalamddn is an Indian pencase. 
Tombstones bearing the former are of Muhammadan females; those 
bearing the latter of Muhammadan males. 
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the investiture of His Majesty of Afghanistan wit? 

Bath in January 1907. 

Thb AkbaRI Mahal < Akbar’s Place), now represented by a 
remnant of its original dimensions, the major part being replaced 
by the Jah&ogiri Mahal, consists of a series of self-contained 
quarters round central courts. They are probably the southern 
section of the seraglio mentioned by DeLaiit as three sets, in 
which the concubines of the king are shut up : whereof one set is 
called liottewnr, from the name for Sunday; the second Mongol, 
from that of Tuesday ; and the third Zenisser, from that of Satur¬ 
day ; on which days the king is accustomed to visit them, respec 
tively. In addition there is a fifth set of women’s apartments, in 
which foreign women are brought up for the pleasure of the king ; 
this is called the Bengali Mahal.’ 1 These quarters, overlooked 
from the rampart between the Bengali Burj and the Jahanglri 
Mahal, have suffered much from their occupation as part of the 
military prison; but Public Works Department may be relied on 
to expose, as far as possible, the original beauty of their decora¬ 
tions, which,, like those at the JAma Masjid in PurfCna Delhi,* 
may, at least to some extent, have been preserved by the coating of 
plaster and whitewash by which they have for many years been 
concealed. Special interest attaches to these quarters, as they 
undoubtedly date back to the time when the Fort was built by 
Akbar, It may be noted that the heavy round pillar in the centre 
of the Bengali Burj, supporting a gun platform above, is a British 
addition. 

THE Baoli Akbari (Akbar’s House-well), situated close to the 
Bengali Burj, consists of a well of 30 ft. diameter with five tiers of 
rooms round it, and stops descending from the lowest tier to the 
water, now green and stagnant. A paved ramp also descends to 
the water from the body of the southern rampart. The tiers arc 
connected by a staircase, from which steps lead to passages at 
different levels. The well descended to the level of the Jumna 
bnfora it was depleted by canals; and was, it is said, connected 
with the river by a tunnel, now blocked up. Water was raised 
from the well by a drum fixed in a beam in an adjacent octagonal 
room. This cool retreat was doubtless often resorted to by the 
enaperors and their chosen companions, who, while reclining on 
luxurious cushions, wiled away many sultry hours in the manner 
so fondly dwelt on by Persian poets, and crystallized in the 
Italian phrase, dolce far niente. A watch was found here some 
years ago, bearing the maker’s name, Steir, and the date 1614. 
There is a legend, that during Akbar’s reign, a genie inhabited 
this baoli , and on a certain day each year, shouted from it, “ Akbar 
Mdthah ha raj hai! ” or “ The Emperor Akbar reigns ! ” 

Salimqarh (Fort of Salim), the traditional site of a palace built 
by Salim Shah Sdr, is situated W. of the DiwSn-i-itm Court, on the 
highest ground in the Fort; and towards its S. end stands a two- 
storeyed hall of rare beauty, described by Fergusson as being ‘‘as 


' See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 6th Edition. 




^oWpiece of decorative art as anything- of its class ini 
i^gped by him.to Salim Shah Stir. But the hall closely* 

buildings at Fatepur Sikri, and has been identified as the 
saubat KbAna (Music Hall) of Akbar's Palace. When Fergusson 
visited the Fort, there was an adjacent bdrddari (open ball), even more 
beautiful; but it was pulled down to make room for barracks. Up to 
1902, the hall was used as a canteen, but is now open to the 
public. 

The Amar Singh Daiiwaza (Amar Singh's Gateway), situated 
at the S. end of a descending ramp from the S. Gateway of the 
I>fw£u-i-rim Court, stone-paved and flanked on either side by a 
high wall, is< believed by some to have been built by Sbah 
Jalwfn, because it is not mentioned by Finch. But aa remarked 
ante this traveller’s narrative is limited to the parts of the Fort 
seen by him while walking or riding from the North Gateway to the 
Parsani Darwfwa ; and there is nothing no distinctively characteristic 
about this gateway as to separate it from the other parts of the 
Fort, undoubtedly assignable to Akbar’s time. 'Ibis lino portal is 
ornamented with glazed tiles, two of which, high up on its outer face— 
•one on each side of the ; archway—bear the inscription, “ A Hahn Akbar 
A Id / ’—••God is Great and Omnipotent! The linking of his name 
with that of the Supreme Being was one of Akbar’a pet failings, 
and the presence of thiH combination on the gateway of a fort 
unquestionably his, stamps it so decidedly with hi« personality as to 
remove all doubt regarding its origin. It was by this gateway that 
Lake’s conquering army entered the Fort in 1S03, and in its upper 
storey was the lock-up for British officers, till the Military Prison 
was removed from the Fort. 

On passing southward through the Amar Singli Gateway, the 
8. Barbican is entered, in which the road bends to the W, and 
passes through the gateway in the W. curtain of the barbican. On 
a red sandstone post in the N. jamb of this gateway is an indentation 
about 7 ft. above the floor, and another IS ins. lower, A legend has 
it that these marks were made by the ck&rfa (bracelets) of a rani 
(princess), who on hearing of her husband's death in battle, dashed 
her hand in a paroxysm of grief against the stone. They were most 
probably made by the contact of the stone with the wheels of the 
cart on which it was brought to the Fort; but legends are never 
killed by rational explanation. The road next bends to the S.W., 
and passing through the S. Gateway in the outer wall, leaves the 
Fort by the drawbridge across the outer ditch. 


The Taj Mahal, or briefly the Taj, is known through- 
THE TAJ out the world as the matchless elegy 
in stone of the emperor Shah Jahan to 
the memory of his beloved wife, the empress Arjumand 
Bano Bdgam; and since death released him from the 
humiliations and sorrows that darkened his latter days, 
they have reposed side by side in this peerless 


misTfy 
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ghtly regarded as one of the wonders 
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The Taj is also popularly known as Taj-Bibi-ka-Rauza 
or “The Crown Lady's Mausoleum, 1 ” or simply as the 
Rauza. The name* Taj Mahal, unknown to early 
writers, is either an abbreviated form of Taj-i*mahai 
(Crown or Crowning Glory of the Palace), or a corrup¬ 
ted form of Mumtaz Mahal (Exalted of the Palace), a 
title conferred by Jahangir on Arjumand Band B^gam 
when in 1612 she was married to his sou Prince 
Kharram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jahin. Mum¬ 
taz Mahal, born in 1592, was the daughter of the 
shrewd minister Asaf Khan (the title of Khwaja Abut 
Hasan), brother of the late emperor Jahangir's wife, 
the celebrated Nur Jahan, who having out-lived her 
husband, sleeps in a humble and neglected tomb near 
Lahore. Asaf Khan's father was Mirza Ghias-ud-din, 
the honoured minister of Jahangir, who conferred on 
him the title of Itimad-ud-daula. Mumt&z Mahal, who 
was thus Nur Jahan’s niece, was noted for her. beauty, 
accomplishments, and tender-hearted sympathy for the 
poor and distressed. She was the special patron of 
indigent orphans, whom she dowered from her private 
purse, and got married to suitable husbands. She was 
a strict observer of all religious observances, and it was 
tinder her influence that Shah Jahan became more 
orthodox in his faith than had been either Akbar or 
Jahangir. Her intercession saved the lives of many 
condemned to death, and the emperor honoured her 
much as his father, Jahangir, had honoured Niir 
Jahan. She was intrusted with the royal seal, and 
was consulted in all important state affairs. She 
was her husband’s constant companion, even in his 
campaigns; and their love for each other was strong 
and true during the seventeen years of their married life. 
When Shah Jahan left Agra in 1629 to crush the 
rebellion of Shah Jahan Lodi, the governor of the 
Deccan, Mumtaz Mahal accompanied him, and died at 


mtsrq/ 
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ir in Central India in December of that 
ving birth to her fourteenth child, a daughter 
named Gauharara Begum. 

For six months her remains lay in a temporary grave 
at the place of her death, and in the meantime a 
garden at Agra, known as that of Raja Man Singh,* 
but then owned by his grandson, Raja Jai Singh, was 
selected for her permanent interment. This garden 
was exchanged for equally valuable state land, and her 
remains having been transferred to it, were laid there; 
and there they remained till the tomb where they now 
rest was ready for occupation. 

Shah Jahan’s grief was intense. He and his court 
assumed the white habiliments of the deepest mourn¬ 
ing. For several weeks he refused to see his courtiers, 
and during this period his hair turned silver-grey. He 
even contemplated retirement from the cares of state, 
and for two whole years denied himself all pleasures. 
Each Friday (the Muhammadan Sunday) he visited her 
grave, and had read over it the fdtiha or prayers pre¬ 
scribed for the dead. The uts or masses for the soul of 
the deceased empress on the anniversary of her death, 
were observed with great state and solemnity. 

We are told by Fergusson that the Tartars from 
whom the Indian Moghals are descended, “built their 
sepulchres of such a character as to serve for places of 
enjoyment for themselves and friends during their 
lifetime .... The usual process is for the king or 
noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose 
a garden outside the city walls, and in the centre of 
this he erects a . . . building crowned by a dome 


on a lofty square terrace 


During the life of the 


founder the central building is called a baxa duri , and 
is used as a place of recreation and feasting by himself 


* R£ja M&n Singh was a Rajput general in the imperial ^ army, 
llis mint Mariam Znm&ni was one of Akbar’s wives, and his sister 
was married to Jahangir. 
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friends. At his death its destination is changed/ 
founder’s remains are interred beneath the central 
dome. . . . When once used as a place of burial, the 
vaults never again resound with festive mirth,” An 
inversion of this order is observable at the Taj, for two 
barddaris and other accessories of a pleasure resort 
were provided after the burial here of Mumtas: 
Mahal, thus, however, producing an ideal Moghal 
mausoleum. The emperor having brought his campaign 
to a successful issue, returned to Agra in 1631, and 
forthwith invited designs for the Taj, the foundations of 
which were commenced towards the end of that year. 
Father Manrique, a Spanish monk of the Augustiniail 
Order, who visited Agra in 1641, states that he was- 
told by Father DaCastro of Lahore that Shah Jahhn 
accepted the design of a Venetian named Geronimo 
Verroneo, and intrusted him with the building of the- 
Taj, which death prevented him from completing. 
Father DaCastro was Verroneo’s executor, and must 
therefore have been well ‘informed ; and it has never 
been even suggested that he deliberately misled Father 
Manrique. The following reasons have, however, been 
ad< 1 against Verroneo’s claim :— 

(1) Because he came to India as an adventurer and 
entered Shah Jahan’s service, he could not be expect¬ 
ed to possess “the transcendent artistic genius” such 
as the designer of the Taj possessed \JttaveU\ But as 
it has not been shown that Veruoneo’s antecedents 
disqualified him for such an undertaking, and as genius 
is not necessarily the exclusive gift of other than 
adventurers, this argument carries no weight. 

(2) Because “the style, the plan, and the form of 
the mausoleum are entirely Saracenic and Eastern ” 
[Muhammad Moin-ud-dlri \, it must have been designed 
by an Asiatic, and not by Verroneo. To this it may be 
replied, that any European architect who submitted a 
design for erecting in India, in the style of his own 
country, the mausoleum of an east, :n queen, would 
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as to deserve the 


of such gross incongruity, 
treatment of a lunatic. 

(3) Because Tavernier, Bernier, and Thevenet, do not 
mention Verroneo, he was not the designer of the Taj. 
They, however, fail to mention any one in this 
tion. Tavernier visited the Taj in 1640, 


of the 

eonnee- 

_PH_ _____ while' it | 

was under construction, but some years after V erroneo’s 
death. He also visited the Palace at Fatelipur Sikri, 
Akbar's Tomb, the J&hangiri Mahal, ahd many other 
buildings, without recording who designed them. To 
regard his silence about Yerroneo being the designer of 
the Ta;j as a proof to the contrary is, therefore, special 
pleading unworthy of consideration. Tavernier found 
only Asiatics at work, and concluded from this and 
from the style of the building, that its inception and 
everything connected with it were purely Oriental. 
Bernier and Thevenet saw the Taj some years after its 
completion, and like Tavernier, made no enquiries about 
its designer, and also, like him, drew their conclusions 
from visual data only. Facts are not negatived, nor 
do things cease to exist, because writers of books fail 
to notice them. 

(4) Because “bands of sculptors, lapidaries, inlayers, 
and fresco-makers, came from different quarters of His 
Majesty’s dominions” and “experts of each art together 
with their assistants busied themselves with the task” 
[Bddshahndma]; therefore no European took part in 
either the designing or the construction of the Tdj. 
As Abdul Hamid Lahori was specially instructed by 
Shah Jahan to write the history of the T&j in the 
Bddskahndma y his silence regarding a designer is 
significant; and without a design previously prepared, 
the specialists mentioned by him would have found 
themselves in even a tighter fix than the would-be 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 

Weighing, therefore, pros and cons , it seems not 
improbable that the Taj was actually designed by 
Geronimo Yerroneo, on lines suggested to him by 


m hist# 
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Moghal buildings, such for instance as 
iyun’s Mausoleum at Delhi, which is in fact 
believed to be the prototype of the Taj.* 

Had Muhammed Isa Afaudi been its designer, as 
stated by some, it is inconceivable that Abdul Hamid 
would have neglected to mention him, while his reasons 
for not so honouring a European may well be imagined. 
But after the death of Yerroneo, the construction, 
except the pietra dura ,, was doubtless continued wholly 
by Asiatics, the principal workers being — Makramat 
Khan and Mir Abdul Karim, superintendents ; 
Muhammad Isa Afaudi and his son Muhammad Sharif 
of Turkey, chief and assistant architects; Ismail 
Khan of Turkey, dome-builder; and Amanat Khan 
of Shiraz, inscription writer.! 

The marked improvement in the inlay or pietra dura 
of the Tdj on that previously done at Itimad-ud-daula 
and other places, where it is purely geometrical; and 
even on that in the Fort Palaces, where Persian in¬ 
fluence produced almost natural floral designs; indi¬ 
cates the introduction of a new element, savouring 
rather of Europe than the East. Here, floral designs 
are not only more numerous, but also more realistic 
than those hitherto attempted; and even shaded petals 
and reversed leaf-ends are in evidence. It is known 
that Austin do Bourdeaux, the French artist who had 
done some exquisite inlay work in the Fort at Delhi, J 


* Cunningham writes regarding this mausoleum :—“ In this tomb 
we first see towers attached to tho four angles of the main build¬ 
ing. . . . They form an important innovation in the Muhammadan 
architecture of Northern India, which was gradually improved and 
developed, until it culminated in the graceful minars of the Taj 
Mahal.** See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi , 6th Edition. 

f The names of the principal experts employed, headed by- 
Muhammad Isa Afaudi, are given in a Persian manuscript entitled 
the T&rikh-i-Tdj Mahal , possessed by the Khddims , or hereditary 
custodians of the Taj. The authenticity of this document is 
ftomewhat questionable. 

X See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 6th Edition. 
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alior He had travelled much, and was doubtless 
acquainted with the refinements iu putra dura intro¬ 
duced into such Florentine work, some years before 
his arrival in India. It is, therefore, most probably 
to this artist that the Taj owes its beautiful pietra 
dura , not equalled by that of any other building in 
the world. He is mentioned by Bernier and Taver¬ 
nier, and his career closed before Shah Jaharis 
death. Fergusson writes about this ornamenta¬ 
tion :—>“ It is lavishly bestowed on the tombs 
themselves and the screen that surrounds them, though 
sparingly introduced on the mosque that forms one 
wing of the Taj and on the fountains and 
surrounding buildings. The judgment, indeed, with 
which this style of ornament is apportioned to the 
various parts is almost as remarkable as the ornament 
itself.” The white marble so plentifully used came 
from Makrana and Raiwala in Jaipur; the red 
sandstone from Fatehpur Sikri; and the jewels and 
precious stones from Persia, various parts of India, the 
trans-Himalayan regions, and other parts of the world. 
Brief descriptions of the stones and gems used in the 
Taj are given in Appendix 1). As the Taj was 
commenced at the end of 1631 and completed at the 
end of 1648, it was .seventeen years under construction, 
and during this time 20,000 workmen are said to have 
been employed on it daily, for whose accommodation 
a small town was built adjacent to it and named after 
the deceased empress Mumtazabad ; now known as 
Tajganj. 

Dates, apparently indicating the completion of the 
parts of the Taj on which they occur, are found at the 
^ends of inscriptions as follows :—On the W. side of the 
Tomb facing the Mosque—1046 a.h. [1637 a.d,] ; 
in the Cenotaph Chamber—1048 a.h, [1639 a.d. J ; 
on the Main Gateway—1057 a.h. [1648 a.d.]. 
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however, writes :—“ I have seen _ 
inehoefiflenfc and the completion* of this great work, 
whicli employed twenty thousand men daily for 
twenty-two years, a fact from which some idea of its 
excessive costliness may he formed.” The last date 
recorded ante must therefore refer to the completion 
of everything, but the Outer Court and its contents, 
which were probably completed in 1653. The exact 
amount spent on building the Taj is nowhere recorded, 
and the data available for even an approximate estimate 
of its present value is so meagre and complex, as to 
be practically useless. The guesses hitherto made 
range from £500,000 to £5,000,000. 

The labour was forced, and but little was paid to the 
workmen in cavsh, while their daily allowance of corn 
was curtailed by rapacious officials. IBo great was their 
distress, and so frightful the mortality among them, 
that they must have cursed the memory of the innocent 
Mumtaz Mahal and cried out in sheer despair— v 

“ Have merc} r , God, on our distress, 

For we die, too, with the Princess.” 

Muhammad Moin-ud-din attempts in his History 
of the Taj to rebut these well-authenticated charges, 
as follows :—* 1 This aspersion can hardly stafid in the 
face of opposite facts. The workmen and masons, etc., 
were highly paid in those old days. Shah Jah&n’s 
generosity, always the admiration of historians, was 
not to be stinted when called for most. The royal 
treasury was not empty. The officers who supervised 
the work were large-hearted, and alive to the cry 
of misery. The workers were mostly comers from 


* Tavernier commenced his first voyage in 1631, and after travel¬ 
ling from Constantinople to Ispahan in Persia, returned to Franco 
in 1633. He did not, therefore, see the commencement of the Titj, 
but be may have hoard of it at Ispahan. His fourth voyngo from 
1651 to. 1655 was to India, and it was then that he saw the “ comple¬ 
tion ” of the T£j. 
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, he territorial jurisdiction of. the king, 
motive to stay and suffer. ' 

The history of the time, however, relegates these 
“ opposite facts ” to the region of pure fiction. The 
court was a hot-bed of nepotism and licentiousness,., 
in which the Great Moghals revelled with their nobles 
and highly-placed officials ; so much so, that Jahangir 
in his Memoirs admiringly informs the world that 
his father-in-law, Itiinad-ud-daula, “liked bribes and 
showed much boldness in demanding them.” All, in 
fact, who had the opportunity were grasping and 
dishonest, and the pathetic, picture of their being 
“ large-hearted and open to the cry of misery ” is 
wholly imaginary. It is also absurd to suppose that 
the ordinary “ workmen and masons, etc.,” belonging 
to Agra and other parts of India, nolens volertx 
compelled to woVk, “ were highly paid in those old 
days.” The only workmen who were well paid were 
the foreign and other specialists, who being indis¬ 
pensable had to be well treated. Headers of history 
know that Shah Jahan was not “ always the admiration 
of historians,” but his Indian contemporaries preferred* 
like the Trish soldier who deserted before a battle, to 
be called cowards all their lives, than be corpses 
for five minutes' According to Roe, who knew Shah 
Jahan personally, his nature was unbending, and 
“ mingled with extreme pride and contempt of all ? —not 
quite the ideal of a ruler likely to sympathise with 
poor down-trodden menials. Apart from this, Shah 
Jahdn left Agra in 1633 and spent the next five years 
in the Punjab, Kashmir, and the .Deccan, whence, on 
returning, he ^made Delhi his head-quarters. His 
subsequent visits to Agra were neither frequent nor 
lengthy. The poor suffering workmen had therefore 
little opportunity of bringing their grievances to his 
notice, had they even dared to do so. 

The marble and sandstone came from state quarries ; 
and most of the more valuable stones and gems were 
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d by friendly rulers and feudatories, 
er complication is mentioned by Tavernier, aw 


follows:—“The scaffolding is held to have cost more 
than the building, for nob having [enough] 
wood, they had to make it of bricks, as also the 
centering of the vaults.” Native accounts state that 
the sum of Rs. 98,55,426 was contributed by rajas 
and nawabs, and Rs. 86,09,760 paid from the emperor’s 
private treasury, making a total of Rs. 1,84,65,186, 
of which, say that a sum of Rs. 84,65,186 was mis¬ 
appropriated and wasted as antiquated methods of 
working. The remaining Rs. 1,00,00,000 may be trebled 
for labour at its proper value ; and to the resulting 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 may be added, Rs. 2,00,00,000 for the 
value of the ordinary building materials used, including 
marble and iron. To the sum of Rs. 5,00,00,000 thus 
obtained, may be added Rs. 1,00,00,000 for the value of 
the precious stones and gems used, and also gold, silver, 
brass, coral, shells, ‘ pearls, mother-of-pearl, etc. The 
value of the Taj thus becomes Rs. 6,00,00,000 or 
£4,000,000, at the current rate of exchange. .According 
to Father Manrique, Shah Jahan authorised Verroneo 
to spend three crores of rupees, but this was, of course, 
for establishment, labour and incidental expenses only. 

It is stated in the Bddshahndma that the Taj was 
endowed by Shah Jahan with the revenue of 30 villages, 
yielding a lac of rupees annually, and that this amount 
was doubled by the rents of shops in the Jilan-khana 
and the sardis in Mumtazabad. 

Bernier, one of the earliest European visitors to 
the Taj after its completion, expresses his admiration 
of it, as follows :—“For my part, I do not yet well 
know whether I am not somewhat infected still with 
Indidnisme: but I must needs say that I believe 
it ought to be reckoned amongst the wonders of the 
world, rather than those misshapen masses of the 
Egyptian pyramids, which I was weary to see after 
I had seen them twice, and in which I find nothing 
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Jut pieces of great stones ranged in the __ 

one upon another, and within nothing but very 
little art and invention.” , 

The following is a brief extract from Hay ard Taylors 
introductory remarks :— 

“ The Taj stands on the bauk of the Jumna, rather 
more than a mile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. 
It is approached by a handsome road cut through the 
mounds left by the ruins of ancient palaces. Like the 
tomb of Akbar, it stands in a large garden, enclosed 
by a lofty wall of red sandstone, with arched galleries 
around the interior, and entered by a superb gateway 
of sandstone, inlaid with ornaments and inscriptions 
from the Koran, * * * If there was nothing else in 
India, this alone would repay the journey. The distant 
view of this matchless edifice satisfied me that its tame 
is well deserved. So pure, so gloriously perfect did it 
appear, that I almost feared to approach it lest the 
charm should be broken.” 

Fergusson writes in his History of Architecture .— 
“When used as a Barabdari, or pleasure-palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest 
of garden retreats, and now that it is sacreo to the 
dead, it is the most graceful and the most impressive 
of sepulchres in the world.” . , 

Sleeman in his Rambles and Recollections 
following interesting account of a visit to the laj : 

» I asked my wife, when she had gone over it, what 
she thought of the building. ‘I cannot, said she, 
‘tell you what I think, fori know not how to criticise 
such a building, but I can tell you what I feel 
I would die to-morrow to have such another ovei 


me. 


Stfme critics, unblessed with emotional instincts, and 
devoid of the happy imagination that admires a gener¬ 
ally grand and beautiful effect, regardless of details, 
find fault with the Taj, because in certain features it 
fails to reach absolute perfection. They say that 
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Jto extreme straightness of outline, a sky^i 
wanting in aspiration, strength of effect being 
in consequence lost, such as that secured to Path&ri 
buildings by curved or sloping sides: that no relation 
exists between the heights or other dimensions of the 
various parts, nor any expression of practical purpose 
in the majority of them : that the central turnip-shaped 

• dome does not correspond to the form of the inward 
vault: that the wall-faces are flat and barren, as con¬ 
trasted with those of the earlier Muhammadan build¬ 
ings, in which a graceful play of light and shade is 
secured by deep recesses and bold projections : that in 
the Tomb—a blank-sided cube with truncated angles— 
tiie only attempts at recessing, intended to light up 
the interior through lattice screens, have so far failed 
that the Cenotaph Chamber has to be lighted by lamps : 
that the monotony of the flat white bands bearing 
^inscriptions, is relieved only by glaring black letters, 
producing a vulgar contrast in the full blaze of the 
sun, instead of by borders of broad crisp mouldings 
and interlacings: that no good architect would have 
used external inlay without associating it abundantly 
with carved and moulded ornamentation: and that 
the patterns of the inlayings are meagre in the extreme, 

• especially those in the spandrils of the large central 
archways, which are filled with coarse, lanky, meaning¬ 
less scrolls, in which there is neither unity of designs, 
elegance of form, nor constructive arrangements of any 
sort. A not unfriendly critic writes:—“The ethereal 
beauty which undoubtedly characterises the group as a 
whole, is entirely due to materials and to colour. The 
materials and colours are thoroughly adapted to the 
climate, and would lose their effect in another atmos¬ 
phere, or if backed by dull leaden skies.” 

Rigidity of outline, flatness of surface, and some 
other departures from strictly orthodox standards of 
architectural perfection, are certainly observable in the 
T£j. But what creation of human skill, in architecture 
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sdiy other art., is absolutely perfect? 
ily writes:— 

“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.”* 

But notwithstanding volumes of adverse criticism 
the popular heart will always beat for the Taj—as it 
has ever done before; responsive to Cowper’s lead— 
“ with all thy faults, I love thee still.” As a distin¬ 
guished Russian artist remarked—“ The T&j is like 
a lovely woman: abuse her as you please, but the 
moment, you come into her presence, you submit to 
her fascination.” This simile is strikingly pertinent, 
for the slight and weak design of the Taj has a regal 
beauty of feminality, characteristic of its origin, and 
magnetic in its appeal to the heart. And in the 
words of the Rape of the Lock — 

“If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 

The Taj, rectangular in plan, stands on the right bank of the 
Jumna about a mile below the Fort, between TtCjganj on the S. and 
the rivor on the N,, with long and short sides of 1840 ft. N. and S. by 
995 ft. E. and W., respectively. Its Outer Court on the S. is connected 
at its N. centre by the Main Gateway of the Inner Court with 
ibis court and its contents, comprising the Garden on the N. and the 
Great Basement farthest N., bearing tho grand shrine which has 
made the T6j a household word throughout tho world. 

The Outer Court, known to Indian writers as tho Jilan-fchana 
or “Vestibule,” is described by Bayard Taylor as “ a spacious quad¬ 
rangle of solid masonry, with an elegant structure, intended as a 
caravanserai, on the opposite side. Whatever may be tho visitor’s 
impatience, he cannot help pausing to notice the fine proportions of 
these structures, and the rich and massive style of their construc¬ 
tion.” It is 412 ft. N. and S. by 971 ft. £* and W. within its high 
"walls, and was formerly used as both a baztfr and caravansary. The 
Court is entered by a high massive gateway at its E., W., and S. 
centre; the first being tho entrance for the Fateb^baa Road ;* the 
second for the T£j Road ; and the third (Sfrhi Darwdza or “ Steps 
Gateway ”) for Tdjganj; and at its N. centre in the Main Gateway. 


* This is also the road to Samogar, where Aurangzeb gained the 
victory over his eldest brother Dara Shcko, which led to his usur¬ 
pation of the throne. Stone records of this victory still exist at the 
site of tho battle. 
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‘r\> contains an enclosed court at its N.-E. and N.-W. 

^of the same dimensions ; as was also tho Jiigb baser!...., 
S.-W, corner, bearing the tomb of Sarhandi £6gam 
InTcTuie tomb popularly assigned to Sntfunnisa KhSnam respec¬ 
tively. Each of the enclosed courts was known as the Kbawrfs- 
pm a or “ Servants* Quarters, ” of which more is said hereafter. The 
courts and baseraonts were faced on two sides by rooms opening into 
arcaded corridors, used originally as shops, of which those E. of 
Satfunuisa’s tomb, N. and \V. of Sarhandi Begum’s tomb, and S. 
of the eastern Khawas-pura, had wholly disappeared. They have, 
at the instance of Lord Curzon, been lately rebuilt, at a coat of 
nearly Rs. 82,000. There are also rooms facing S. between the 
main gateway and the enclosed courts, and similar rooms on each 
outer side of the W. gateway of the court itself, now in use as 
lapidaries’ shops. 

In the B&dshakndma of Abdul Him id, the Outer Court is described 
as follows:—“ The Jilan-khana is 204 yards long and 150 yards 
bro;id. The area enclosed within the four walls is occupied by 128 
rooms....Near to the garden wall there are two Khawas-puntS, ono to 
the east of the Jilan-khana, and the other to the west, each being 
78 by 64 yards, and containing 32 rooms with as many vestibules for 
the attendants. The Jilan-khana is bordered by bazars on tho 
east and west. Tim rooms are made of brick and lime-mortar and 
the vestibules of red-stone. ^ The streets are 20 yards wide.” A few 
years ago th* tombs were in a wretchedly ruinous condition, but 
they have lately been renovated. Rs. 8,667 nave just been spent 
on some details of the basement of the tomb of Sarhandi JBegaiu. 
The roof-pavilions on each side of the road through the court were 
added in 1905. 

THE Tomb of Satiunnisa Khan am. —The Indy said to bo buried 
here whs Mumt&s Mahal’s devoted and specially favoured maid of 
honour, and sister of Jahangir’s poet-laureate, Talib Amli. knew' 

Persian, could read the Korfin, and was appointed tutor to Shah 
Jahdn’s favourite daughter, Jahandra Btjgam. For six months she 
faithfully guarded the temporary tomb of her dear mistress at 
Bnrhanpur, and thus escorted her remains to Agra. Shah 
JaMn highly appreciated hor devotion, ami appointed her to a 
hi nil position in the imperial household. As a childless widow, she 
adopted the two daughters of hor deceased brother, and got them 
well married. At tho death of hor younger and favourite niece sho 
rapidly declined, and died eleven days after hor in 1647 at Lahore. 
Shah Jahtfn then built the tomb where sho now lies, and about two 
years after her death had hor remains interred in it but not, it is 
believed, in this shrine. The tqmb is said to have cost Rs, 30,000, 
but had free ’abour been omployod and purchased materials used, it 
would probably have cost at least Rs. 100,000; and for its main¬ 
tenance, and annual masses for the dead, Shah Jahdn allotted a 
village yielding Rs. 30,000 annually. The quarter at Agra named 
Cliirti Kh£na (a corruption of Suti Khaoa) was founded by her. The 
tomb, reached by a staircase on the N. and another on the E., has a 
court, 137 f«. square, with a central tree-shaded tank and fountain, 
the former being 22J ft. square. At the extreme W., a wall, 166J ft. 
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from « platform 56$. ft. wide, at the S. end. of which was 
'll ruinous remnant of the quarters for the custodians of the tomb. 
This was dismantled by order of Lord Curz«n in 1005. Facing the 
Fatehpuri mosque, the wall is pierced by nine red sandstone lattice 
screens, each 64 ft, long by 9 ft. high, surmounted by pinnacles. 
The tomb proper consists of a high octagonal plinth with a step on 
tho S. leading into an octagonal corridor, 12 ft. wide, round a central 
octagonal mortuary chamber, crowned by a spiked marble dome rising 
from an octagonal base, each side of which i* 11^ ft. long. Each 
outer side of the corridor, ft. long, is a three-bayed arcade, each 
bay being ft. wide; and of the eight sides of the mortuary chamber, 
each 11J ft. long, that on the S. has a doorway with a wooden rloor, 
while the rest have archways closed with red sandstone lattice 
screens. Dripstones project, over the outer arcades, and from the 
roof, 1$£ ft. high, rise twenty-four pinnacles, each 8j: ft, high. The 
floor and dados inside the mortuary chamber are of marble, as is 
also the tombstone, chastely carved with Arabesques of great beauty. 
That Satfunnisa KMnnxn was buried somewhere about ibe Taj, is 
bused on good authority, but the special assignment to her of this 
particular tomb has no better foundation than popular belief. 
Reasons for believing that she was buried elsewhere are given post 
under the headings, “The Gumbaz 8ah£Iion’*' ami “The Rauza 

ah<m.” 

Thb Tomb of Sarhandi Bkoam.—O ne of the wives of Shah ’ 
Jnh£n, named Sarlmndi B6gnm, was probably a native of the 
village of Sarhandi in the Agra District. She died a few years after 
building a mosque nt Delhi in 1650 and was buried here. Her tomb 
closely resembles that of Satfunnisa Khapatn, but tho tombstones 
differ slightly in .size, and while that of the latter is carved, that of 
the former is inlaid, or rather was inlaid with beautiful designs, the 
precious stones and gems of which have long since been pilfered. 
Another difference is that the quarters for the custodians of Sarhnndi 
Rdgam> tomb stand JN. of the tomb proper. The two rooms and a 
hail left of them, ondo profusely decorated, have recently been 
renovated. 

Thk Main Gateway, called by Fergusson, “a worthy pendant 
to tho T£j itself, 5 ' and by Bayard Taylor, a “ grand portal, ” is. 
described by the latter, as—“The gate to tho-gnrden of the T£j . *.. 
not so large as that of Akbar’s ton»I>, but quite ns beautiful in 
design, 55 with nn “ open demi-'vftiilt, whose arch hangs high above 
you.” His 15Vft* by 117 ft*by 100ft., and stands on a red- 
sandstone platform, 211 ft. square, mounted by steps at front, .back, 
and sides : its width before the gateway is 64ft., and its projection 
into tho outer court is margined by a red-sandstone lattice rail, 
lately added at a cost of Rs. 1,348. The three-storeyed gateway of 
red sandstone hug externally » central apsed entrance at front and 
back, framed with marble hands, right and left of which are two 
superimposed apsed recesses, similarly framed, with ft doorway in 
the centre of each. At each of its four corners is an octagonal 
tower bearing a similarly shaped pedestal with a bracketted head on 
which stands a pavilion* The central part of tho front and back wall, 
higher than the rest of tho gateway, is capped by a coronal of great 
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sisting of a narrow dripstone cl gallery, faced on ea< 

„ .. _jj$enic arcade of eleven bays, and surmounted by a row of Lili- 
putnuTmarble domes with glittering aureate spikes like a tiara of 
pearls ; a dome being over each bay. And rising above these 
•domes, at each front end of the coronal, is a slender pinnacle, 
which descends to tho platform below, and is inlaid throughout, 
with alternating zig-zags of marblo and black slate. A parapet 
•with a marble inlaid face girds the roof, except along* the front and 
Pack high wall ; but a band of inlay, similar to that in its face, is 
seen here also, under the eordna!. }The spaces above, and the 
spandrils of all external apses, are of marble richly inlaid in various 
•designs and colours ; and the outer faces of the towers, and other 
parts of the gateway, are covered with panels of marble inlay. 
The marblo bands thinking and above the front and back apaed 
entrances, are inscribed in black slate with texts from the Koran, 
in tho Toghra character, inviting the pure of heart to enter the 
•Gardens of Paradise ; and it is stated ar, the end of the inscription 
on the N. (inner) entrance, that the gateway was ‘‘finished with 
help of tho Most High, 1057 Hijri.” [1648 A.D.J. A notable feature 
in these inscriptions is the great size of the letters, which permits 
of those highest and lowest boing mid with equal facility. Entering 
the gateway from the S., the first object of interest is it» two-fold gate, 
ft. wide, “made of an alloy composed of eight different metals... 
studded with brass nails.” [ Md. Moin-ud-din]. There were originally, 
it is said, tw<* silver gates which cost Ks. 1,27,000, and were studded 
wi»h 1,100 nails, each with a head made of a Souat rupee ; those gates 
were melted down by the Jats, when they sacked Agra. The interior- 
formed by cutting off tho corners of a 45 ft. square ; has four long 
and four short sides} is paved with red sandstone; and is crowned 
bv a lofty domed-vault encrusted with a network of designs in 
white stucco on a red ground. The long sides have raised galleries, 
right and left, in groat apses, faced by low lattice rails of red 
sandstone; and all round are smaller apses, galleries, and arched 
•openings. * In each short side is a staircase to the first floor from 
which other staircases lead to the second floor, whence staircases 
ascend to the roof, all forming with tho rooms and lobbies in the 
various floors, a labyrinth in which many an unwary explorer has 
lost himself. The only feature of the roof—from which a fine cov/> 
$a>il is obtained of the various parts of the mausoleum—not hitherto 
noticed, is a sixteen-sided edtade in its centre, over the main vault, 
concealing its projection above the terrace. East of the central hall 
is the office of tho Garden Superintendent; and a first-floor room, W. 
of tho hall, has, at the instance of Lord Ourzon, been lately converted 
into a Museum. Tho exhibits now on view are ancient plans of the 
Port and Taj, photographs of the T&j at various times, samples of 
the stones and tools used in inlay work, etc. There are also coloured 
miniature portrait? on ivory of Shah Jah&n and Mumtas Mahal, 
each of which cost Its 35. . 

The Garden is reached from the Main Gateway by steps before 
the N. (inner) entrance of this portal, descending to the platform on 
which it stands ; and then by other descending steps due N. of them. 
Tho first feature noticed by Bayard Taylor is “an avenue of dark 
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nnd then he continues“ Down its centre srI 
t “f fountain*, each casting up a single slender jet. On both 
palm, the banyan, and a feathery bamboo mingle their 
foliage ; the song of birds meets your ears, and i ho odour of roses 
and lemon flowers sweetens the air. Down such a vista and over 
such a foreground rises the Taj.” The garden is hounded on the 
N. by the Great Basement, on the S. by the platform before the 
cloisters and on the E, and W. by high walls with embattled parapets ; 
and within these limits it is a square of 971 feet. At tho centre of 
each wall U a Btivddan , and at its S. end a two-storeyed red stand - 
stone octagonal tower bearing a pavilion. There is also nt enen side 
of the S. end a doorway to the interior of tho E. and VV. Khawas-pura 
of the Outer Court. In each of these enclosures is a nursery for 
plants on sale, well worth a visit. The E. wall is pierced by a gate¬ 
way at its S. end, and tne W, wall by one at its N. end. All the 
footpaths are paved with Mabs of red sandstone and masonry 
channels, starting at right angles from the central Marble Tank, 
divide the garden into four great parterres, which are so subdivided 
by footpaths ns to form sixteen parterre* altogether. These parterre »*, 
once tastefully planted with choice trees and checkered with beds 
of many-hiied flowers, ha ve, responsive to a hobby of Lord Curzon’s, 
been converted into lawns. A large glazed hot-house stands in the 
S.-W, parterre; the sire of tho Tempo)ary Tomb of Mumtaz Mahal 
in the N.-W parterre, adjacent to a lovely rosery ; and an ancient 
tree in the N.-E, parterre , This Nestor is a fine specimen of the 
Svnial or ‘ 4 silk-cott »n tree/’ The circumference ot its trunk is 48$ ft„, 
a»'d in 1907 it was 419 years old, about 108 years older than the 
Taj. 

Thk CfiOTSTKRS, of red sandstone, He E. and W., with the Main 
Gateway centrally between them. Each cloister, standing on a plinth 
two feet high, is 860 ft. by 29^ ft.; is divided into two aides by a 
central Saracenic arcade of 29 bays ; and is faced by a similar arcade, 
before which is a platform, 30 ft. wide, with steps at its cenrre and 
ends, descending into the garden. Bernier states that these cloisters 
were used for the distribution of alms three times a week to the poor, 
during monsoon seasons. 

Thk BaUaPaius, built of red sandstone, are two-storeyed ; and 
each of them bears on its roof an eight-pillared pavilion, dripstoned, 
marble-domed nnd gilt-spiked. Tho part of each Bartfdari project¬ 
ing into the garden is 73$ ft. by 22$ ft. by S7£ ft., and stands on a 
similarly projecting platform, 125J ft. by 48£ ft. by 4 ft.; the terrace 
of which, 25$ ft. wide round tho three exposed sides of the main 
building, is roached by steps in front, and is enclosed by a low lattice 
rail of red sandstone. A staircase nt both front ends of each Bara- 
dari ascends to its roof, and a saint is said to be buried at the foot 
of the staircase at the N. end of the VV, Ihtradari. to whose momorv 
offerings of flowers may be seen there. The chief internal feature 
of each Btfr&drir! is a central hall with galleries to right nnd left. 

Thk M ahblb Tank, 431 ft* square internally, has five single-jet 
fountains, that in the centre rising from a rockery being the largest; 
and is always kept, full of water, with lilies floating on tho surface 
nd fishes swimming below, ever ready ,to oblige visitors by an 
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i/of their gastronomic skill. The tank stands in the* 
s-cased platform, 74J ft. square by 5 ft. high, which has 
‘ stops at the centre of each side and is 412£ ft. and 43K$ ft. 
from the platform of the Main Gateway and the Great Basement, 
respective!}'. 

The Temporary Tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. -What remains of this 
tomb, situated close to the mnsjid bdoli, are four walls, 64 ft. bigm, 
forming an enclosure, 19 ft. bv 1(5 ft., with an entrance at its S. side. 
The walls are now draped with the evergreen Bignonia Venusfca, 
which covers them each spring with sparkling clusters of orange-hued 
bloom. It is here that the remains of Mumttfz Mahal were interred 
nndor a temporary dome, when removed from Burlmnpur, where 
they had lain for six months after her death there in December 1629 ; 
and here they remained, till the tomb where they now repose was 
ready for their reception. When they were finally romoved to this 
toinb is not authoritatively known, but this could not have occurred 
before its completion, of winch an inscription gives the date 1048 a.h. 
[1639 a.x).]. It is improbable that they were permanently buried while 
the tomb was under construction, for the sacrilege of workmen 
crowding about the grave of ihc empress, would not surely have been 
permitted by Shah Jah6n. It is, therefore, highly probable that the 
remains of MumtAz Mahal lay in the temporary tomb near the masjid 
bdoli for about, nine years. 

Havell in his Agra and the Taj complains that tho “ prosent garden 
is a jungle, planted by a European ovorseer without any understanding 
or feeling for the ideas of tne Mogul artists. The overgrown trees 
entirely block out tho view of the mo.squps on either side, which are 
an essential part of tho whole com position, serving as supporters to 
the slender detaehod minarets.” The Moghul artists employed on 
die T&j would probably he both surprised and amused at this solici¬ 
tude for their feelings. Owners of Indian gardens naturally crowded 
them with shade-yielding (ami therefore large) trees, regardless of 
the artistic effects spoilt by them, ns evidenced by their presence 
in most Moghul gardens, ami notably in the gardon of Akbar’s tomb, 
where gigantic denselv-foliaged tamarind trees existed before this 
tomb was built, and were allowed to remain. That the Moghal artists 
made the slightest effort to securo artistic effects, or even thought 
of doing so, at tho expense of the tr<*es existing at their time in the 
Ti£j garden, oven ihcn nneient and therefore well stocked with large 
trees, is extremely unlikely. And that the large trees in RAja Map 
Singh’s varden were nor. removed when the T?ij was built there, is 
proved by the existing silk-cotton tree, which at that time was at 
least 150 years old, and must, judging from its present proportions, 
have at that virile period of its life been a veritable giant. There 
were doubtless hundreds of other large trees in the garden at that, 
titnp, most of which being of species not so long-lived as the tree just 
mentioned, have died a natural death, while many have been felled 
since the Taj passed into British bauds. A grand old pfpal tree, 
S. of the main gateway, suffered this fate about five years ago. 
Cbarly, therefore, the designer of the Tttj had no idea of producing 
the grandest effect of architectural combinations and contrasts from 
its 8. «>r garden side, and of this sufficient proof is afforded by his 
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„.its salient features on the river-bank, ins tend of eo»> fi _ 

Moghul practice of placing them in the centre of the 
WTT . r ftrdi The inevitable conclusion is that the grandest effect of 
architectural condonations and contrasts was intended to be produced 
fror/.tbeN.; and the location of the salient features on the river 
bank is so striking a depart lire from long-established Mughal practice, 
as to corroborate the statement of Father Da Castro, that the 
was designed by Gcronimo Verroneo, and iT*t by an Asiatic. Every 
/ tomb of the Moghul period, whenever associated with a large .garden, 
is always found in its centre, and that even if the garden lies on « 
river bank. The Tomb of Mumt^z Mahal is the only exception to this* 
rule. 

All the fountains in tho garden aro in full play on Sundays, and 
on great occasions, such as royal and viceregal visits, before leaving, 
the garden, tho ancient method of watering it may b* seen by a 
peep through the gateway noticed ante at. the, N, end of the 
W. enclosure wall. Two lifts worked by bnlloyk-runs raised water 
from an artificial channel connected with the river, 10 high-level 
tanks behind the W. BArgtd*ri, whence pipes conveyed it into the 
garden, which is now supplied with water from the Agra Waterworks, 

Thk Gkkat Basemkkt, the northernmost of the three mam sections 
of the TAj, is externally 365 fr.. N. and S. by 995 ffc. E. and 
W.. and is built entirely of red sandstone. Its height above the river- 
bank on the N. and tho garden foot-paths on the 3. is 28 ^ ft,:, 
and 4 ft. respectively; and.its terrace is enclosed on these sides 
by a low lattice rail of rod sandstone, except on the 8. side 
be fore five sets of steps from the garden, one in the middle of the 
central projected length, and two on each side of it. The basement 
is surmounted at the centre by the marble basement bearing the 
Tomb and minarets, and at its E, and W. mds by the Jam id t 
Khdna and the Masjid, respecfcivoly t botWeen each of which and the 
marble basement is a tank with live fountains. Each tank is in 
the centre of a rectangular depression, between the N. end of 
which and the N. lattice rail of the terrace is n staircase descend¬ 
ing to tho basement rooms. Tho terrace is pfivod with red sand¬ 
stone, except the part r*f it round the marble basement, and this is 
checkered with insets of four marble rhombs radiating at light angle* 
from common centres and interwoven with four stars of red sand¬ 
stone. While standing on this hasembnr nearly 250 yen's ago. 
Bornior saw “ atthofoot of it tho River of Gonma running along a great 
campaign of gardens, n part of the town of Agra, the fortress, and 
all tnosefair houses of the omrahs that are built along tho water, n 
The “gardens” and “fair houses of the oinrahs ” that, have not 
entirely vanished are now in a ruinous condition, including tho 
MnhtAb B£gh across tho river, the remains in which are believed 
by some to he those of a mausoleum Shah JaMn is said traditionally 
to have commenced for himself, while others account for thorn 
differently. That the remains arc those of such a mausoleum is 
discredited under the heading “ Moht6b Bttgh ” post. 

Thk MaKBLb Baskmext, 813 ft. square and 18V ft high from 
the terrace of the Great Basement,, has five faces of an octagonal 
tower projected from each corner ; a projection 59,? ft. long at its 



njli) centre and containing a vis-a-vh staircase of ‘21 1 
r*mch side; and three rooms each 69 ft. by 19£ ft. 
oemwr of each remaining side, entered by two stepped-doorways 
with a window between them. The oxtornai faces are carved right 
round into horizontal »nd vertical hands, forming frames, in enoli of 
which is a recessed oblong panel abovo, and below it a HimilAPly 
worked Saracenic false-arch with a boss in each spandril. Lhe 
iprraco and its projections, paved with marble,.are enclosed by a low 
slab rail of like material, and from its centre and corners rise the 
Tomb and the minarets. The following epitaph in the Now (Canton¬ 
ment) Cemetory records a. pathetic incident connected with this 
terrace:—Sacred to the memory of Barbara Duncan, aired 31 years, 
thf* tenderly loved wife of James Duncan, Civil Surgeon at Agra. 
She vr a * snatched from life on the evening of Saturday, thft2Jrcl 
of February 18.33, inn moment of genial enjoyment at the 
Having traversed hastily on the eastern side the marble quadrangle 
from which it springs, she sat down on the narrow parapet which 
environs this terrace, lost her hold, and falling on tho checkered 
pavement facing the garden, instantly expired, 0 

Visitors having finished with the Marble Basement 
will now enter the Tomb. Such structures are every¬ 
where regarded as consecrated ground. Europeans, 
therefore, on entering the building containing the 
remains of the great emperor Shah Jahan and his 
beloved empress Mumtaz Mahal, uncover their heads, 
while Muhammadans and high-caste Hindus enter it 
barefooted or with stockinged feet, having left their 
shoes at the foot of the outer staircase. For an Asiatic 
to uncover his head in such a place would be grossly 
disrespectful, except in the case of Bengalis, whose 
national practice is to go bareheaded. But they also take 
off their shoes on entering each other’s houses. Hindu 
guides, mostly low-caste scum, are, however, in the 
habit of entering the Tomb, undivested of either hats 
or shoes, with European visitors, who being either 
engrossed in sight-seeing or ignorant of Oriental 
customs, allow this sacrilege to pass unnoticed. The 
khddims , and the Muhammadan and high-cast© Hindu 
visitors, intensely resent this desecration, and include 
in their censure the Europeans who unconsciously abet 
it. Europeans should at once dismiss guides who 
disgrace them so shamefully, A guide may say that 
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^ ba^rtg adopted the European style of dress, he should 
be allowed to behave like Europeans in the matter of 
shoes. But this plea may be dismissed as utterly 
mendacious, for notwithstanding his change of dress 
he is still an Asiatic, and even so attired dare not 
enter the house, with his shoes on, of another Asiatic 
though as low-casto as himself. Much less should he 
be permitted to pollute the sanctity of this regal house 
of death, every highly polished stone of which is a 
protest against such low-bred assumption. 

Thk Tomb, tho Crowning Glory of the Ttfj, has, perhaps, been the 
subject of raore panegyrics in prose and verse than any other building 
m the world. It is described by Bernier as a “great and vast dome 
of white marble, which is near thu height of that of our Val dc 
Grace in Paris, surrounded with many turrets of the same matter with 
stairs.in them.. Four groat arches support the whole fabriek, three 
of which are visible ; the fourth is closed in by tho wall of a hall, 
accompanied with a gallery, whore certain mullahs (entertained for 
that ond) do continually read the Atc6ran y with a profound respect 
to. the honor of Tajc*Mehhlle. The mould of the arches is enriched 
with . tablets of white marble, wherein are seen ongraven large 
Arabian characters of black raarblo, which is very agreeable to 
behold. The interior or concave part of this dome, and the whple 
wall from top to bottom, is covered with white marble ; and there 
is no place which is not wrought with art, and hath ,not its peculia r 
beauty. You see store of agnt, and such sorts of stones as are 
employed to enrich tho chappel of the great Duke of Florence; 
much jasper, and many other kinds of rare and precious stones, set 
a hundred several ways, mixed and enchased in the marble that 
covers the body of the wall. The quarries of white and black 
marble, that make the floor, are likewise set out with all imaginable 
beauty and stateliness.” To Bayard Taylor’s picturesque imagina¬ 
tion, the Tomb seemed ** a thing of perfect beauty and of absolute 
finish in every detail”; so much so that “ it might pass for the 
work of genii, who knew nothing of the weakness and ills with which 
mankind is beset.” He then continuesSo light it seems, so airy, 
and so like a fabric of mist and moonbeams, with its great dome soaring 
up a silvery bubble, that even after you have touched it, and 
climbed to its summit, you may almost doubt its reality.” 

The more, practical Fergusson call it “ an exquisite example of that 
system of inlaying with precious stones which became the treat 
characteristic of the styles of the Moghals after the death of Akbar... 
all the angles and more important details are heightened by being 
inlaid with precious stones. Those are combined in wreaths, scrolls, 
and frets as exquisite in design as beautiful in colour. They form 
the most beautiful and precious style of ornament, ever adopted in 
architecture. Though, of course, not to be compared with the beauty 
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ornament, it certainly stands first among the) 
e forms of architectural design. * * * Its purity of 

and grace of form ... may challenge comparison with any 
creation of the samp sort in the world. Its beauty may not be of 
the highest class, but in its class it is unsurpassed.” 

Bishop Heber remarks ihat “ though everything is finished like an 
ornament for a drawing room chimney-piece, the general effect is 
rather solemn and impressive than gaudy.” Hunter writes in the 
Imperial Gawltecr of India , that the Tomb “ represents the most 
highly elaborated stage of ornamentation reached by the Jndo- 
Muhammadan builders—the stage at which the architect ends and 
the jeweller begins.'’ Elphinstono in his History oj India remarks 
regarding the pietra dura in the Tomb:—“ The graceful How, the 
harmonious colours, nn<l, above all, the sparing use of this rich 
ornament, with the mild lustre of the marble <*n which it isdisnlayed, 
f*>r;m the peculiar charm of the building, and distinguish it from any 
•other in the world. The materials are lapis-lazuli, jasper, heliotrope 
or bloodstone, a sort of golden stone with chalcedony and other 
agates, cornelian, j»de, and various stones of the same description.” 
The following mention i.s made of the Tomb in Brower’s Headers' 
Handbook :—“It is of white marble, and is so beautiful, that it is 
called * A Poem in Marble* and * the Marble Queen of Sorrow. ”* 

The Tomb, two-storeyed and built entirely of marble, is a square 
of 186 ft. in plan, from both ends of each side of which *23J ft. is 
cut off. The resulting shape is an octagon of four long and four short 
sides, 139£ ft and 33% ft., respectively ; and on this base stands 
a plinth ft. high, mounted b> «teps at the centre of ir* front 
(S.)face. The front (S.) long side of the superstructure is faced 
by a great central apse, with an apex 64 ft. above the plinth, 
and two superimposed archways in its inner centre, each closed by 
a nine-panelled lattice screen, except that in the lower and larger 
of these archways, the central screen in tho lowest line «f panels is 
replaced by a doorway before the front steps. Tho centre «*f each 
other long side is similarly funrishod with the exception of the 
doorway ; and each groat apse, including that in front, is Hanked on 
either side by two smaller superimposed apses, each with an inner 
central doorway closed by a fifteen-panelled lattice screen ; these 
apses, doorways, panels, and screens being exactly alike. . The 
centre of each short side is faced by two superimposed noses, similar 
in every detail to those flanking the great apses. The interiors 
of all the apses are highly decorated, and the marble hands round 
the faces of the great apses and their inner large archways, are 
inscribed in black slate with tents from the Kortfn. The text round 
the inner large archway of the, great apse on tho W. (facing the 
masjid), ends with date 1046 a.H. [1637 A.D.*j; and there is a blank 
space in the inscription round the face of the great apse on the E., 
X>robnbly intended for tho date. Tho inscriptions are in the Toghra 
character, taken from Bunts of the Koriin, appropriate to mourning 
and spiritual hope. Only fourteen chapters of the Koran are inscribed 
in various parts of*the T<fj, and not the entire book as popularly 
believed. Rich floral inlay of various coloured stones adorns the 
spandrils of all the apses and the spaces above them. 
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the two superimposed apses on either side of eaohk^, — 
onter wait is higher than that of the rest of the otuliUi'g, 
TuTd^is flanked on each ride by a slender idrmucle, terminating above 
it with a floral lie«d and gilt spike, while its entire length is 
with alternating zig-zags of limrblo and slate. There are also pmm v 
at the junctions of the long and short fines. Iho faeo ° J* 
parapet round the roof is chastely decorated with inlay. nnc ‘ * 
similar pattern occurs on the crests of the high walls above t 

^TbVTnteriof i*. entered from the 8.. ftr»t by the profit apse on 
ihis side, and then through a square hall with stnireare m n» 
centre descending to tlte Mortuary Chamber, duo N. oemg 
Cenotaph Chamber, containing the marble screen, within WWcn 
stands centrally the cenotaph of MumWz Mahal, with the \‘{W r 
cenotaph of Shah Jahtfn close by on its left. ( V.). . *•* 

however ” Fergus son remarks, “ as is usual in Indian sepul » 
are nor the true tombs—the bodies rest in a vault, level 'V 
the surfneo of the ground, henenth plainer tombstones placiM 
exactly beneath those in the ball above.” 

Thr Cenotaph Chamber is a regular octagon, each side Ot wmc . 

2411. 2ins. long, contains an areftwar standing on A raised siU.iiin 
Mins, by 7ft. lOins., except at the fmnt (S.) doorway; all being 
crowned by a domical vault, 80ft. high, above which towers the* 
great central dome. The archways at the cardinal points aie dosed 
by glazed screens with marble bars, each having 67*2 panes, except, 
that on ihe S., which owing to the doorway 1ms 108 panes loss, ine 
archways between th^so aro only partially M ®‘. 1 htiyihST 

panes only. The total number of panes is thus 3,0Light re.»c 
the former and the latter screens from the great and small externa 
apses respectively, through symmetrically-placed rooms and passages 
allround, Fergusson says of the light thus admitted:--' Jn our 

climate .this would produce nearly complete darkness ; but in in ln , 

and in a building whally .composed of white morale, tins was icqinrei 
to temper the glare that otherwise would have been intolerable, as 
it is, no words ran express the chastened beauty of that central 
chamber, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches n 
through the distant and lmlf-olosed openings that surround u. 
The marble floor is worked into pattern* by slate in my ; the waits 
and roof are profusely decorated ; and inscribed tonts from j io 
Korun encircle the archways and the spaces between them, ^*naing 
with*—“written by tlio insignificant being, Afliftnat Khan jamrazi, 
in the year 1048 Hiiri and the 12th of His Majesty's reign. Ub.W 
a,D. l. The attendant Hddims are ever ready to exhibit the 
celebrated echo in this chamber. Visitors who pinv or sing com¬ 
plicated melodies or roulades in it will b« rli^appomteo.' x lie ecio 
is so quick that it catches the notes and runs them into one another 
so as to produce a most distressing discord, unless the notes chosen 
he such as form a natural harmony. The chord of the seventh 
produces a very beautiful effect. It is this that in the words o 
Bayard Taylor “floats and soars overhead in a long delicious un¬ 
dulation, fading away so slowly that you hear it af»or it is silent, 
as you see, or seem to sec, a lark you have been watching art or i 
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T^d up in the blue vault of heaven. ” The chains 
Jahfitvs time richly carpeted and brilliantly lllumi 
which Tavernier writesFrom time to time th*-y chn iff . 
the carpets, chandeliers, an.l other ornaments of ilmt kind,..tul th.ro 
are always there some mullah* to pray. Just before leavn t 
Lord Ciirzon presented the TtSfwith a alive?Arabesque lamp to he 
Inme in this chamber, It wsw made at the Ma.vo ■ ' 

Lahore. A passing word may be said regarding ^ 

this chamber, namely, the bearded men who attend to visitors anri 
to the echo. They are the tMmi or hereditary keener" iftt a 
■Tomb, descendants of men who wore appointed to perform 'his « 
hv Shah Jabfiu. Eighteen of them receive only Its. 3 jp®* - month 
each from Government to look after the i’lij, ux of them >eing ' 
duty at a time. Their disappointment is not therefore surpriMm 
when a vi-itor fails to increase their emoluments by dropping a' 
least a rupee into a palm of each of them as iakthuh. Bt»M».ton. 

can hardly be expected to see this matter from their pylrt.of y ,e '’ 

and the knowledge that palms are itching to receive ^kdutk abso¬ 
lutely spoils the enjoyment of many. Such donations for the sight* 

of Agra alone miuht easily 00*1 n hundred rupees to any visitor 
sttenmting to give enough to satisfy recipients, who, for the actual 
S of work done 1 by them, have probably not earned so much 
as even a rupee. The entire system is wrong.- Men »• «»>"«»> 
of show-buildings should • be sufficiently |>md by Goyernm a, 
and summarily dismissed if caught demanding Hhlush, ‘"’V.'J 
ing by act or gesture that they expect it. the 
at the Taj nevt*r nsk for hahhzsh, and then* practice of ‘I 
inir sweetmeats to visitors might he regarded ns a token of here»• > > 
affability, if not restricted to those hest-d<ea.<ed, and. therofo , 
presumably able to giro the best return, ihe ro*m»s in the Ourcr 
Court, if rented ns shops, according to the practice nn hah » ‘ 

time, would yield an ample fund for Adequate salaries to attend^. 
A book for tho entry of visitors’ nain^s, remarks and eomi imnt 
mfcrh r also ho started, as well ns a $ el*-renter mg tiunstil. An 
earthquake in 1801 ? caused cracks in the floor of the tone ug h 
ChamW, “and the tradition uoes that these were filled up with 

..silver, but of this no trace remains.” [NovillJ. . . r 

" The Marble Screen, enclosing »n octagonal area in the.oejtft 
0 c t t, e Cenotaph Chamber, was according to the FW«I 

hero m Jfe42 bv Shnh JntuSn, and took ten years to make, at a coat of 
; {s 50P, Of Which lls. 10,000 wore spent on a door of jaspei, 
ixchisive of the value of the materials used, which were state 
property. « fc is *«}d i '" ve 'e^eccl (for fear -t theft) n scree,, of 
Sure sold set with gems, erected by the emperor in lt>32 at a .cost «t 
six lacs of rupees. According, however, to competent nil thou >, 
screen was placed here by Aiirnngw'b, after ho hud his^ father. 
remains by those of his mol her. Bernier, n keen ohserv Lr > "' 

V Sted the Taj before the dentil of Shnh Jnhtfn in lbb6, does not 
mention the screen, and its excessive size for the cenotaph of 
\ttuntfo Mahal only, warrants tho conclusion that it was intended to- 
™'los« that of Shell .Jnhfin also, indinn historians, m attempting 
b> belaud tho net* (if their kingly patrons, have otten committed 
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^ _ ^ 4 V 9^ t .° statements which, under the searchlight oTsi^T 

^quj^J^crurjny, are found to he absolutely inaccurate. 

a,ld S *» encb side of the screen, 12 ft. 2 ins. long 
4 ff rSi m \ H h tf on j ,8 . t8 of . threo flolicatelv worked lattice panels. 
bennHfnhir y f rich,y inlaid ^mes, capped by a 

nr^h Jr y ,» C, ‘ r T ! nd ’ nlaid cre * tin * with a moulded coping ; and 
on each corner of it stands a sp.ked finial one foot high. On the N. and 

«P ane ] w , lfch lw creating is replaced by a frame, 8 ft. 
*3gb, pierced bv an archway, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide by 6 ft. 10 ins. 
, a erestingr similar to that replaced, surmounted by a 
I iked fimal on each side, i he S. archway is closed by a lattice 

"ont™. vT T? flel i cate,v w,,rk0li thanthe lattice pLol, The 
contial vertical plnnf stems in tln> panda, with opposite lanceolate 

doraTnfltT^ 0r ^ ef designs o{ graceful geometrical and 

2 fl p t , ’ nre t !'- Uy wonderful specimens of the carver’s art; 

hri^bf onl ! 0 * infi ? ectl0n i 0f , the in,aid ilowers » looking beautifully 
hrwhfcRndnntnM], weals tlie astonishing fact that the largest of 
them are inset with at least 50 different coloured stones. According 
o ,!TfT + i A Slngl ® J°r 1 ’ in the scrcen contains a hundred stones* 

nmrhU l.oW! 16 ?i X “' C * g ? a ?! 8 r nece8 s«*y and highly polished.” The 
marble us**d in the arched frames is of the best quality, and irs 
mireate shine is said to result from inserted particles ,!f gold, though 
nf ,T*u l >pol ? ahl *™fe»n '8 the natural diffusion through the marble 
^mynte or enmr pyrites. The'so-called goldstone (saru/-i- 
s nrnh^T worked creepers on tho faces of these frames. 

]tL ! y t i h ° S . a / Ue art, . flcml Product, as that currently used for 
msv bLr ! \ d 0thC f artlol r L of Jewellery. This spurious article 
SSvalSJJ introduced by Austin Me Bordeaux, who after 

defrauding severe of the princes of Europe by moans of false gems 
t, w S ,Cafc ° ( Wlfc [ l ffreat ^11, sought refuge at the court 

fiwEi- wu ’ whore he n,ade his for tnne, and was in high 
favour wuh the omporor. ® 

??? £f NOTAi>H 0F Mctmtaz Mahal, standing in the centre of the 
xnarble screen, was covered each Friday (tho Muhammadan Sunday), 
and on the anniversary of tho empress’s wedding day, with a priceless 
£ al '°; penrlsi, tin ifc was seized in 1719 by tho Sniyad brothers, as y 
narrated ante . I ho chastoly decorated cenotaph is inscribed i*r 
Pe.*s.an with texts from the Kor^n, the 99 names of God, and f ho 
rniplo epitaph-- Lho illustrious sepulchre of Arjnrnand P, ano 
Pdgam cal)0d MumtAa Mahal. Died in 1040 a.h.” [ 162ft * nJ 
Narcissi, lihea, irises and other flowers, are inlaid bore with such 
<le,lca 7 of toilch ™d truoness to nature as to command (if noss'ihlel 
oven keener appreciation than the consummate handiwork on fho 

vSstToipd' Wel bG that th ° 7 r °P rescrit tho flowers 

nest fovea by the empress while living, 

Thb Cenotaph op Shah Jauan'Is conjectured to have been 
tnG<llly 1 ^ HCod f here ’ becanse nntoward circumstances pre¬ 
vented the completion of n mausoleum tho emp?ror had commenced 
for himself : but of this there is no reliable record. Tho cenotaph 
decor ated much in the same stylo as that of Mumttfz Mali 

* See page 48. .< . - 
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Wj&mdtiny and is incribod in Persian with texts frcknj 
together with the following epitaph “ The illustrious 
and snored resting-place of His Most Exulted Majesty 
dignified as Razwan, having his abode in Paradise and his 
dwelling in the starry Heaven, inmate of the regions of bliss, the 
second *S ahib liirdn 9 Shah Jah&n., the King valiant. May his 
shrine ever flourish, and may his abode be in Heaven. lie travelled 
from this transitory world to the world of eternity on the night 
of tho 2Sth of the month of Rajah, 1070 a.h.” [1600 a.d.], 

Razwun is tho Muhammadan name of the door-keeper of Paradise, 
and Sixkib Kir tin means “Lord of the fortunate conjunction of the 
planets,” alluding to tho birth of Shah JaMn at a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus, His ancestor Titnifr was the first of his line 
born under this conjunction, which, judging from Shah Jabtui’s 
misfortunes, is not always a propitious augury. 

The Mortuary CHAMBER, reached by a descending staircase,, 
the entrance to which, 7^ ft. by 4 ft., was once closed by a silver 
door, subsequently looted by the JSts, is noticed by Bernier as 
follows:—Under the dome is a little chamber enclosing the sepulchre 
which I have not soon within, it not being opened but once a year, 
and that with great ceremony, not suffering any Christian to enter, 
for fear (as they say) of profaning the sanctity of the place: hut 
really by what I could learn, because it hath nothing rich or magni¬ 
ficent in it.” In the centre of tho chamber, 26 ft. 8 ins. by 22 ft. 

8 ins., is the tombstone of Mumt£z Mahal, and 0 ins. W. of it that 
of Shah Jabdn, both exactly under their cenotaphs. The tomb¬ 
stones, like the cenotaphs, are thus unsymmetncally placed, a fact 
favouring the conjecture (already noticed) that Shah Jabdu intended 
to be buried elsewhere, and did not build the Tdj for the joint sepul¬ 
ture of Mumtdz Mahal and himself. This is probably so, but his 
imprisonment in the Fort in 1658 by his undntiful son AurangztSb, 
placed it beyond his power to build his own sepulchre* When he 
died there in 1666, this son, thm a powerful emperor, instead of 
erecting a grand mausoleum over his remains, had them buried here 
with the remark—“ My father loved my mother dearly, it is there¬ 
fore quite befitting that their ashes should repose in the same place.” 
The characteristic hypocrisy of Aurangz6b, guided by fate, thus 
united two loving hearts for ever ; or as Bayard Taylor puts it— 
44 Fate conceded to love what was denied to Vanity.” The tomb¬ 
stones are not so richly decorated as the cenotaphs, but they are ns 
profusely inscribed with texts from the Kortfn in Persian. iMumta/. 
.Mahal’s epitaph is similar to that on her cenotaph, while Shah, 
.lahkn’s, which is shorter than that on his, reads thus:—“The 
sacred sepulchre of His Most Exaltod Majesty, dweller of Paradise, 
the second Sahib KirCtn the King Shah Jahan. May hi* shrine ever 
flourish, 1076 a.H.” [1666 A.D.]. The chamber, always in darkness, 
was, as Bernier remarks, opened ouly once a year on the anniversary 
of Mumtuz Mahal’s death, when her urs was performed with great 
state and solemnity ut a cost of a lac of rupees, half of which was 
given away in charity. 

In the remainder, of the interior of the Tomb, round tho Cenotaph 
Chamber are four square halls one behind each great apse, and four 1 
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mills one behind each set of three small corner itpses. 
are connected by passages with each other, with the 
apses and with the Cenotaph Uhamber; making it easy to walk 
through them from the square hall giving admission to the Mortuary 
Chamber, and back to it, Mullahs softly chanted the Kor£n in these 
halls, raising echoes in the Ceuotoph Chamber, resembling “the 
harmonies of angels in Paradise.” From each octagonal hall on the 
south, a st>»irca*e ascends to the upper storey, the halls and passages 
of which are similar to those below, except that tho walls are coated 
with highly polished lime-pb^tor ; and light is sparingly admitted. 
Tho same badly lighted and slippery staircases ascend to the upper 
roof, whore, on a sixteen-sided plinth bearing a cylindrical neck with 
a prettily carved and inlaid collar, stands the ^reat central dome, 
•crowned by a floral cap and gilt spike with a crescentod end. The 
•dome, 50 ft. in diameter, rises 73 ft. 10 ins. from its springing to tho 
base of the spike, of which the height is 30 ft. ‘2 ins. The total 
height of tho point of tho spike above the garden footpaths is 
:2434 ft., while tho Kutab Jklin&r near Delhi is 238 ft. 1 in. hiuh ; hut 
the height, to which persons can ascend on the MinfJr is at least 
110 ft. higher than that on tho Tomb. [See Keene’s Handbook to 
6th Edition.] These heights barely place the T6j and the 
Kutab in the rank of respectability as regards those of other build¬ 
ings in the world, some of which arc as follows:—Eiffel Tower 
(France) 984 ft. ; Washington Monument (America) 550 ft. ; Cologne 
Cathedral (Germany) 511 ft.; St. Stephen’s Cathedral (Austria} 470 
ft.; Great Pyramid (Egypt) 450 ft.; St. Peter’s Cathedral (Italy) 
448 ft.; St. Paul’s Cathedral (England) 365 ft.; Hotel de Ville 
(Belgium) 364 ft. The dome is hollow and its great cavity is crowded 
•with bats, which, judging from their numbers, may possibly boast an 
ancestry of at least two centuries. The names of some early restorers 
of the Taj are inscribed on the spike of tho main dome, including 
that of Colonel Taylor with a dato far back in the last century. The 
names of its later renovators, Heath and Alexander, are also inscrib¬ 
ed on it. Between the dome and each short side of tho roof an 
octagonal pedestal, 6J ft. high, bears a marble-d<>med pavilion, and 
‘ at the centre of each long side, behind the high wall above each 
crent apse, is a gallery, 74 fr. 8 ins. long, faced by an arcade of nine 
bays. Eacli gallery is mounted by steps at each end ; is capped 
by a parapet similar to that round the main building; and rising 
above encu of its front ends is the pinnacle, already described. 

The heights of the various parts of the Taj above the garden 
paths, may conveniently be tubulated as follows:— 

Terraco of the Great Basement ... ... 

,, ,, Marble ,, 

Apices of the great apses ... ... 

Tops of the parapets of the apses ... ... 114| ,, 

Springing of the great central dome ... ... 139^ ,, 

Top ot the great central dotwo (base of the spike) ... 213$ ,, 

Point of the spike ... ... ... .. 2434 ,, 

Shah/ Jnh6n himself gives the last height as 107 Gaz Wah\ or “ yard 
of Akbar.” As this yard is a small fraction less than 33 ins., the 


4 feet. 
22 ^ „ 





jquestion, according to the emperor, is 294J ft. ne 
50 ft. in excess of the correct height. 

^T&e^Minakets, four in number, stand like sentinels guarding the 
Tomb, ono on each octagonal ly projected corner of the Marble .Base¬ 
ment. Each minaret, entirely of marble, staims with a circular 
base on an octagonal plinth, whence it tapers upwards in three storeys 
to an octagonal platform, bearing a domed pavilion. The plinth 'is 
mounted by steps before a doorway facing the Tomb, and exactly 
above this entrance a similar doorway loads, at the top »-f each 
storey, into a narrow encircling gallery, projected on brackets ana 
inclosed by a low slab rail. The masonry joints ure oxrernally 
pointed with state, and under each gallery is a band of inlay, just 
i*elow which a loophole for light is provided over eaetnmorway. 
The pavilion is reached by an internal winding staircase of 154 steps, 
of which there are 47, 49, and 58 in the 1st, ‘2nd, and 3rd storey 
respectively. The heights of the various parts of each minaret 
are as follows :— 


Terrace of Marble Basement to top of plinth 
Top of plinth to floor of 1st storey gallery 
Floor of 1st storey gallery to ditto of 2nd ditto 

,, 2nd ,, ,, 3rd „ 

3rd ,, ,, pavilion 

,, pavilion to t"p of dripstone 

Top of dripstone to top of dome (base of spike) 
Length of spike 


feet. 

-S 

34 

m 

39 

11 

11 


Height of Minaret above terrace of Marble Basement 1414 


The height of the point of each minaret spike above the garden 
footpaths is 164 ft., or 79^ ft. lower than the point of the spike of 
the great central dome. Some years ago a Bombay architect bad a 
curious experience in connection wito these minarets. His guide 
asked him—“ Would you like me to make the n/indrs away f ” Hi< 
answer was naturally in iho affirmative. Each having mounted to 
the top of a different minaret and sat there facing his companion, 
the guide swayed his body in the direction of the minaret occupied 
by tho architect, who in a few minutes felt it swaying in rhythm 
with the guide’s movements. At each sway, he says, “ 1 felt the 
Nibration increase, till an intoxication seemed to possess me, and 
1 was rolieved when he stopped.” Hypnotic influence lias been 
suggested as a rational explanation of the apparently impossible 
t>at of making about 5,000 tons of matter swav in this fashion. 
Burgess, however, in bis Notes of a Visit to Guztrat , given a similar 
account of tho shaking minarots of Ahmed&bfid, which were 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1819. Those minarets are mentioned 
by Monior Williams in his Journal, as follows :—** The 31st May 
3809.—We found on examination to-day that the minarets of 
the tJuroa Masjid shook just as much, or even more, than any 
of the others, and that one communicated the motion to the 
others fully to as great a degree as those of the Bibi &nhcb’s. 
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/Wtried the experiment upon every perfect pair* 
$/withi*i and about the town to-day, and the effect fc 
with them all. As the motion that one of the minarets 
receives from the shaking of the other might be supposed to be 
communicated to the wholo intermediate building, I lay down on 
the terraced roof, equi-distant between the two minarets, while 
people above were shaking them, but I was not .sensible of the 
smallest motion or agitation whatever in the building under 


THE Masjid or Mosque, standing on a rectangular base, is faced 
by a raised platform, 186 ft. by 51 g ft., mounted by steps at the 
centre of each exposed side. A N. and S. wing flanking the 
Mosque consists of a*n nrcnded cloister terminating in a two-storeyed 
octagonal tower, the top storey of which has an outer arcaded 
corridor surmounted externally by brackets bearing a b>w lattice 
mil enclosing the upper roof. Crowning each tower is an octagonal 
pedestal, the head of which is capped bv a pavilion. The northern 
tower, rising from the river-bank at the vV. end of the N. face of 
the Great basement, is known as the Kasai Tower, and has within 
it a staircase descending to the river. It is said, that its site being 
occupied by some houses bearing this name, Shah Jab bn offered to 
purchase t hem, lint they were presented to him on the condition 
that some part of the T&j should be named, after them. The 
southern tower, abutting into the garden, has within it a bdoli, 
10 ft. in diameter, with throe tiers of rooms round it, connected by 
staircases ; and below the lowest tier of rooms, steps descend to the 
water. The part of the shaft enclosed by rooms is. octagonal, 
below which it is circular. As the mouths of the staircases are 
uuntiledj and the light below is dim, people visiting the somewhat puzz¬ 
ling passages lending to them should be cautious. This group of 
rod sandstone buildings, excepting the Mosque, is inlaid throughout 
with marble and slate only. The front face of the Mosque has a 
a rent central apse with outer and inner archways, on each side of 
which is a smaller apse similarly furnishod ; like which there is also 
nn apse in the centre of each end face. The four corner towers 
bearing marble-domed pavilions, and the other external features 
of the Mosque, including the inlay generally, resemble those of the 
Main Gateway, excepting that it has no coronals and inscriptions 
like the latter ; has a plain back ; and is surmounted by three gilt- 
spiked marble domes, of which the central one is largest. The 
Mosque has internally a mihr&h in its hack wall before each front 
entrance, inscribed with texts from the Koran, in the largest of 
which, facing the central entrance, is a highly polished marble slab, 
rebooting the Tomb ; several marble discs inscribed with “ Ya Ktiji ” 
(O All Sufficient One !) and Allah” (God) ; a marble pulpit N. of 
rhe central mihrdb; a red-sand.stone floor divided into numerous 
praying spaces by slate inlay; and a :andna chapel on the N., 
divided off by a handsome marble rail. Al\ the inscriptions are 
in the Toghra character. A staircase to the roof starts from the 
W. jamb of eacn end entrance. The unrelieved blankness of the 
back of the Mosque hardly justifies the dictum, that “the Moghals- 
built like Titans and finished like jewellers.” 


collect in who joined in the celebration of the urs, or 
e$pa<mies on the anniversary of Mumttfz Mahal’s death. But ns it is 
an exaot replica of the mosque, in regard to shape and construction, 
it was doubtless built whore it stands, to perfect the symmetrical 
grouping of the erections on the Great Basement. It is, therefore, 
also callod the Jawab (answer or counterpart). Buvard Taylor 
writes :—“ On the opposite side there is a building precisely similar, 
but <»f no use whatever, except as a proof of the extreme sense of 
balance and symmetry which actuated the whole design. This 
building is marked by the feeling for proportion which prevailed in 
those days—a proportion in art. In comparing these masterpieces 
of architecture with Moorish remains in Spain, which resemble thorn 
most nearly, I have been struck with the singular fact, that while at 
the contral seats of the Moslem empire, art reachod but. a compara¬ 
tive degree of development, here and thoro on the opposite and most 
distant frontiers, it attained a rapid and splendid culmination, ” This 
writer might have added that the reason for this contral stagnation 
was the conservatism which repeated itself, because uninfluenced by 
foreign ideas ; while tbe Moslems who founded empires of. conquest 
farthest away from this centre, came most in contact with the 
architectural models of o.ther nations, the best features of which they 
grafted on to their own. The Jaw£b duplicates the Mosque oven in the 
matter of wings ; and only differs from it in not having inscriptions, 
a. pulpit, praying spaces, and a zandna chapel. In the tower at the 
■end of the N. wing, a staircase descends to the rivor, and by it is 
reached a passage, said to be part of a tunnel between the Fort and the 
'l£j. At the N, end of the platform before the Jaw&b is a delineation 
in slate inlay of a vertical section through the gilt spike crowning 
the great central dome of the Tomb. It is 30 ft. 6£ ins. in length, 
while by an angular measurement, taken by an officer of the Royal 
lElngineers, the spike in position on the dome was found to be 30}, ft, 
Jong. The Jawab, converted into a residence for Europeans, was 
many years ago rented by Government for short periods to honey- 
mooners and others ; but owing to the popular outcry against this 
desecration, the practice was discontinued, and the place restored 
to its original condition. 

Thk Basement Rooms are centrally situated as a line of fourteen 
rooms along the river-face of the Great Basement, under its terrace ; 
and each of them is connected by a doorway with an inner lobby 
running E. and W. along their entiro length. From each end of the 
lobby a staircase ascends to the terrace of the Great Basement, 
where its entrance, closed by red sandstone slabs, lay unsuspected, 
until discovered, a few years ago, the clue being given by a small 
window overlooking the river in each of the two easternmost rooms. 
Each entrance is now guarded by a low lattice rail of red sandstone. 
The rooms, once frescoed and otherwise decorated, being now in 
darkness and infested by bats, cannot be explored without a torch 
■or lamp. Whether they originally opened on to a yhdt and gave 
admittance to tJhe Tftj from tbe river ; or beiug provided with 
windows, wero used as cool resorts during the heat of the day, 
cannot now be decided. If the former, they may possibly have at 


HA 
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/been inundated by a High flood in the river; 
tlTr^at^pi'd danger to the foundations of the Tomb, may have led to- 
^tbeir'being dosed up* The presence of sand on their floors^ some¬ 
what favours this view. The Jurana has often inundated the river¬ 
side rooms at Itimad-ud-daula. 

Seen by the light of the moon, the Tomb, th§ Minarets and their 
gilt-spiked domes, dissolve nnder her magic rays into luminous 
vagueness—ghostly t yet indescribably beautiful. And silvery 
fragments of her lustre, in the dark shadows cast by the dense 
foliage of the garden, quivering and changing shape with every 
breath of wind, conjure up the shades of those who once enjoyed 
its cool walks and the fragrance of its flowers. So vivid does the- 
impression become of a supernatural environment, that no surprise 
would bo felt if the fountains spontaneously burst into play and 
Shall Jahim and his beloved empress were seen issuing in regal state 
from the great white portal of their imperial palace of death. 
Even when draped in a veil of darkness, it is felt of the Ttfj, that 
“ her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night like a rich 
jewel in an Etbiop’s ear.” The hand of time has not injured the Ttfj 
half as much as the rapacious pilferings of J£ts and MahrAtta*, and 
the thievish mania of visitors for relics; but uuder British rule 
most of the stones and gems extracted from the pietm dura have 
been replaced, and about £50,000 have been spent on renovations. 
Desecrations, such as its illumination in 1876 with electric light and 
Chinese lanterns, on the visit of the Prince of Wales, now King* 
Edward VII, are no longer permitted ; ami it cannot now be used for 
garden parties, bazars and dances. The only gatherings allowed 
within its walls are on the occasion of the Muhammadan festivals of 
Td-uifitr, Id-uz-znha, and Shab-bartit; on the Hindu Dasahra and 
Diwali ; and for the annual flower show in March. The holding of 
these or of any function in the precincts of this grand mausoleum, 
other than those Shah Jabitn would have sanctioned, Will, it is hoped, 
be in time regarded as incongruous and desecrating. 

All to whom “a thins: of beauty is a joy for ever, ” owe to Lord 
Curzon a debt of gratitude for the extensive and costly renovations 
effected at the T6j during his vice royalty, and under his personal 
supervision. It is doubtless this que,en of shrines that inspired the me¬ 
morable words in his valedictory speech at Agra in November, 1905— 
“I have learned to love this place more than any other spot in India." 

Tajoanj lying in a great rectangle S. of the Outer Court of the 
T£j is connected with it by the Sfrhi Darwiiza, and stands tradition¬ 
ally in the ancient suburb of Naumahta, cnee occupied by the 
mansions and gardens of tho great nobles. Being built by Shah 
Jahtfn for the accommodation of the workmen employed on the T6j 
and named by him Mnmt£z£b£d in honour of MumtfCz Mahal, it 
may almost be regarded as part of her mausoleum. It probably 
owes its change of name to either the Jilts or Mahriittas, during 
their occupation of Agra. According to the liddshahnCma there were 
four Godwin Mumt^z&bitd each with 136 rooms and a central thank- 
from which roads branched off at right angles, besides “lodging 
houses and dwellings constructed by merchants.” Mr. Oertel, the> 
Executive Engineer of Agra, in his Report for 1900-7, says : “ When 
. ... i 
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out the lalchov.ri bricks used in the restoration of th 
Ascertained that they came from some old buildin_ 

This led to further investigation disclosing that the 
present town of T&jganj is built over the old Shahy bazaar which 
once occupied the site south of the T£j and in fact formed part of it. 
The Shahy or Royal bazaar consisted of four large walled-in karawan 
sarais covering an area of about 1,000 feet by 1,100 feet, and divided 
from one another by two broad main roads, crossing at right angles 
and lined on both sides with numerous shops. The destruction of 
the old Shahy bazaar has proceeded too far to make it possible or 
desirable to arrest it now, but as it is an integral part of the Taj 
buildings it would be interesting to secure a record plan of it before 
its entire disappearance. A happy accident makes it possible. 
While searching amongst the Ttfjganj lanes for traces of the old 
karawan sarai buildings an old resident of tho place produced a plan 
of one of these very sarais drawn by one of his ancestors many years 
ago, when the buildings were still entire. He informed me that 
they belonged to Government till 180t> when the Magistrate of the 
o\<iy in a fit of economy sold them for tho trifling sum of five rupees for 
each set of rooms.” Other places of note in Tdjganj are the house of 
the poet N£zir, and the site known as Kalandar Darwtfza, supposed, to 
be that of a gateway in the wall which enclosed the ancient city of 
Agra, centuries before Ak bar’s time. 

The Forfc arid the Taj, the most prominent archaeo¬ 
logical features of Agra having been dealt with, the 
remaining places of interest not described under the 
heading “ Topography and Road Routes ” are referred 
post to the roads taken seriatim , under which they are 
mentioned in that section. 

The Idgah, or place for prayers during the Muhammadan Easter 
a tiuttd a t*! or Id-ul-Fitr when tho long fast of Ramazdn 

AJMIR ROAD. is broken, stands on the N. side of the 
Ajmir Road close to Kotltfpur on the E., and is said to have been 
built by Shah JahiXn in 40 days. There is a small Muhammadan 
graveyard between it and the road, which leads westward to the Agra 
Cantonment Station. 

An area of about 570 ft. by 530 ft. is enclosed by high walls 
with embattled crests and corner towers, originally bearing pavilions), 
of which those only on tho N.-YV. and S.-W. towers now remain; 
The main gateway * is in the centre of the E. wall and there is a 
smaller gateway towards the E. end of the N. and S. wall. Within 
the enclosure, entered by the main gateway, there is first a court 
right across with a central tank in a masonry platform 3 ft. high, 
and a well &.-W. of it; next n terrace 1 ft* high, also right across 
it; and then a terraco 3 fr, high, mounted by three sets of steps, 
and flanked on each side by a retired narrow terrace of the same 
height, mounted by a set of steps. The main building, situated at 
the centre of the W. end of the enclosure on the highest terrac6 
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bd, is about 160 ft. by 40 ft. ; hns a high central 
flanked on each side by throe lower archways ; and is also 
Entered by an archway at oach ond, which with six internal archways, 
forms an aisle of seven bays along the entire length of the edifice. 
There is a tower at each corner boaring an H-pillared pavilion at the 
lovel of the roof, and also a 4-pillared pavilion on each side of the 
high wall above the central front archway. In the interior, a mihrtib 
recessed into the back wall, faces each front archway, ihat in the 
centre being the largest. The main building, the gateway, the 
towers, and the pavilions, are «*f red sandstone. Close to the N. end 
of the main building, u graystone tablet on the inner face of the 
W. wall conveys the information, in Persian, that it was renovated 
in 1293 a.h. [1876 A.D.] ; *.<?,, the year in which H.tt.H. Albert: 
Edward of Wales, now His Imperial Majesty King Edward VII, 
visited Agra. The main building is the only part of the Idgah 
not in a more or loss ruinous condition. 

The Rauza Jodh Bai (Tomb of Jodh B<ti) is situated immediately 
a«tt W. of the Volunteer Butts and a little to 
KHAIRAGARH the N.-W. of KhwAja S/irai on the Khaim- 
* garb Road just beyond its 2nd milestone. 

Erected by Shah JalMn over the remains of his mother, Jodh Bui, 
who died in 1619 while her husband, Jahiingfr was still on the throne, 
it is said to have been a magnificent structure in the centre 
of a walled garden, with a tower at each corner and a gateway 
at each side. The site was, however, required for artillery butts, and 
bricks were wanted for building barracks. This scaled the fate of 
the tomb, »nd in 1832 it was nearly levelled to the ground. More 
recently, the site belonged to a saiyad of Shahganj, who loaned it to 
a contractor, whose avarice completed its ruin. Every remaining 
part above ground was dismantled and sold, and even the crypt and 
grave were dug out in the quest for buried tre»sure. The only existing 
remains of the mausoleum are mounds of debris scattered over a consi¬ 
derable area, and a huge pit containing remnants of foundations and 
floors together with some undemolished parts of four arched brickwork 
tunnels, 6 ft. wide by 7 ft. high, sloping from the cardinal points to a 
central crypt. The margins of the pit are heaped all round with 
earth-spoil mixed with blocks of brickwork, fragments of various 
coloured stones including white marble, chips of fresco and glazed 
tiles, etc. The only measurements now possible show that the tomb 
was 86 ft. square, and that the crypt, 25 ft. square, had its floor 18 ft. 
below that of the cenotaph chamber, which was; doubtless crowned by 
a marble dome. The pit has to be carefully explored, for jackals and 
porcupines have made it their home. 

The Kua Kamal Khan (lvamAl Kbtfn’s well), .situated S.-W. of 
Khw£ja Sarai and Rasitl Pura on the Khairagarh Road just beyond 
its 2nd milestone, is a short walk from these villages tand also from 
the Agra Road Station, Kamtfl Khtfn, a filb&n or u elephant driver ” 
employed by Shah Jah£n, built this well, now in a ruinous condition, 
and is buried close by in a mutilated structure known aa hfg darga 
or ** shrine.” The well, 42 ft. in diametor, is remarkable fo* being- 
provided with lifts by which 52 pairs of bullocks could draw water 






The New Cemetery . 

■ultaneously; and according to tradition an eloph 
i it. There are elephant sheds in the vicinity, 
indigo vats. 

The Lal Nath Baqh, situated on the W. side of the maiddn, W'. 
r»-oVTnynvrr>iKrn of tbo A £ ra Club > and commonly known as 

RnAT)^^ Nauath, contains an interesting cemetery 
rsniifbftrninvt. of a sect, named Jogis or religious devotees, 

sion.) who bury their dead; and within it aro also 

interred the ashes of other Hindu*. The 
site is said to have been given by Scindia about 100 yenrs ago to a 
Mhu t who made it a burial ground for his soct, and built a temple 
in it. 

It thus became a Sddku-log-M-savidd, i.e., a Sddhu or Jogi cemetery. 
This sect bury their dead in a sitting position. The figures on the 
following plan of a tombstone are emblematic of eternity, caste, etc. : 
and the footmarks mean that the person whose ashes are buried 
beneath them has taken his last journey 



nam 


This tablet of graystone is one foot square, and the 
“ Mokand ” is inscribed on it in N6gri. 

The New Cemeteey, facing the Grand Parade towards the 
/iwat -on at» southern limit of the Cantonment, contains 
UWALiXUK. KUAJJ the remarkable phenomenon of a torab 
ascending heavenward with the growth of a tree bearing the 
appropriate name of Ficus religiose ; viewing which one is impressed 
with the soundness of Young’s advice:—“Think naught a trifle, 
though it small appear.” A little pipal seed, lodged by the wind 
in a masonry joint of the tomb, maybe half a century ago, has 
developed a force sufficient to lift it from its earthen bed, and crash 
it into fragments. The crowning urn now rests 10 ft. above ground 
at the divergence of the branches ; while fracturod stone slabs, and 
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j^cks of brickwork, are either embedded in the trunk. km , f Mld a 
dike grip by rootlets. As the adjoining totnb bears the date 
t in question must also be of about the same poriod. Another 
interesting tomb is that of the Revd. Alexander Burgh Lisle, a former 
Baptist minister of Agra, who also conducted >» large boys’ school. 
Seized by apoplexy while teaching on the 14th October 1852, he was 
carried by the big boys to his residence close by, whore, without 
regaining consciousness, he expired a few hours later, aged 88 years 
and 6 months. The sudden shock turned his wife's hair grey by the 
following morning, but she survived him for many years, and did 
noble work among the sailors visiting Calcutta. 

Before leaving the cemetery, the tombs may bo seen of the follow¬ 
ing persona already mentioned Mrs. Barbara Duncan, accidentally 
killed at the T£j ; Mr. Nathaniel Wright, who knew Aura before its 
occupation by the British in 1803; and Mr. Nicholas Parsick, who 
distinguished himself in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Hore also lie the remains of Colonel Taylor, who in the early part of 
the last century, inscribed his name on the spike of the main dome of 
the TAj. His epitaph records that he restored the T£j and Akbar’s 
tomb to beauty. The oldest and highest monument in the cemetery, 
with a legible epitaph, is that of Colonel Robert Bowie, who died 
in 1811. 

Thr Takht and Gdmbaz PaHalwan, relics connected with a 
famous pahalwdn or M wrestler ” of Shah JahAn’s time, are situated in 
the hamlet of Gumbaz Pahalwdn, about quarter of a mile E. of the 
fourth mile of the GwAlior Road, with which they are connected by a 
village way across the holds. Kn route to the Gnmbciz or “tomb” 
is seen the tahht or “ throne, ” lying in the open about 300 ft. W. of 
the former. It is a red sandstone slab, 8 ft. square, scolloped all 
round. Nothing is known regarding its history, and the villagers say 
that it has always been in its present position. There is an ancient 
well close to it, and other old wells are scattered about the 
neighbourhood. 

The tomb, which originally stood in the centre of a large garden, 
has a basement 55 ft. square by 15 ft. high, with rooms all round, 
the archways into which are now closed up ; and a central crypt, of 
which the toinbstone is missing. A narrow staircase oq the W. leads 
to the terrace, at the centre of which, on a plinth 25 ft. square 
by 2 ft. high, stands a square cenotaph chamber without a 
cenotaph, crowned by a dome with a massive stone spike, and at 
each corner by a pavilion. An archway in each face of this chamber 
is now close'd, except oh the W., where* there is a doorway. There is 
a pavilion at each corner of the terrace ; that at the S.-W. 

' comer was destroyed some years ago by a storm. Huts'‘have been 
built Against the faces and on tho terrace of the basement and even 
the cenotaph chamber is occupied by villagers. The building belongs 
• to Government, but the authorities have clearly decided not to main¬ 
tain it as a historical relic. 

The RAdza and Hauz Firoz Khan, or the Tomb and Tank of 
Ffroz Khtfn, are said to owe their existence to a l/nctiia or ** eunuch” 
of this name in Akbar’s time, to whom, howover, another tomb is also 
assigned at Firoztfbad, about 26 milos E. of Agra. “ The story goes 






The Rauza Firoz Khan, 


/Todar Mai, when returning from a pilgrimage 1 
stopped at the village of Asafabad, and was* 

/ the inhabitants. The emperor, on hearing of the matter, 
ordered one Firoz Khwaja, a eunuch of the court, to destroy the old 
town nud build a new one, to which the name of Firozabad was given. 
The founder died and was buried here in a white marble tomb which 
stands by the side of the road to Agra.” ’ [NeoiU], 

The Rauza and Hauz, situated nearly opposite the Gumbaz 
Pabaiw^n, »nd about quarter of a mile W. of the Gwalior Rond jusr. be¬ 
yond its 3rd milestone, aie located in a hamlet locally known as Piroz- 
JCh&n-ka-b&l. The tomb, of red and gray sandstone, stands in rtn aroa 
enclosed by five sides of an octagonal wall 10 ft. high, and has a gate¬ 
way on the E. through which a staircase leads to the once stone- 
paved terrace of the basement, 12 ft. high, bearing thq octagonal 
cenotaph chamber, two square pavilions, and a rectangular mosque, 
40 ft. E. of the gateway is a large tank, the intervening space 
having once been stono - paved. . The gateway, a handsome nigh 
rectangular structure, has narrow staircases at each end to the roof, 
on which was a-pavilion, now no more. Its outer faces are profusely 
covered with designs in bold relief and also in deep niches, of flowers, 
goblets, tracery, etc., including four birds at each end, probably intend¬ 
ed for peacocks. The basement, octagonal in plan, is faced by apses 
in each side, surmounted along its upper margin by an all-round 
cornice of red sandstone on brackets of graystone ; and within it are 
.small rooms round the octagonal mortuary chsmbor, in which traces 
only remain of a tombstone. A narrow staircase leads from tho outer 
enclosure to the top of the basement at its S. corner nearest the 
gateway. The cenotaph chamber, crowned by an externally plastered 
and somewhat squat and bulbous dome with a spike of gray sand 
stone, stands on a two-stepped octagonal plinth, the upper and lower 
parts of which are ft. arid 9 ins. high, respectively. Each side is 
pierced by an archway round which the frame of gray sandstone is 
grooved as if to hold a lattice screen, now, however, no longer there ; 
mid externally above each such opening, is an oblong panel of red 
sandstone surmounted by an all-round dripstone of similar material 
borne by graystone brackets, while a slender pinnacle rises from the 
roof at each corner. Both the external and internal wall faces are 
profusely covered with designs similar to those on the gateway, but there 
are no birds. The interior, entered by steps from the S., is paved with 
red and gray sandstone squares, stars, and crosses ; and of the 
cenotaph only the lower part now remains. Each of thotwo pavilions, 
one at the N. and the other at the S. side of the terrace, has four 
pillars of graystone, and a pent roof inset with glazed tiles of various 
colours. The*mosque at the W. sido of the terrace, contains ten praying 
spaces, and has a colonnaded E. face. The pillars, dripstone, and 
roof, are similar to those of the pavilions. 

The building is of considerable architectural merit), and much has 
been spent on its preservation. Last year an expenditure of Rs. 1,041 
was incurred on this account out of a sanctioned total of Rs. 2,049. 
Soldiers and others are sometimes seen shooting wild pigeons, sitting 
on projected parts of the interior under the hollow dome. The small 
expenditure of Rs, 4 per month on a cluaukidar or “ watchman ” 



weeration. 

Tho tank, about 10 ft. deep at its lowest part* was originally 


iinUiV c)lfoetualIy prevent damage to the building from this sort of 
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enclosed by thick brick walls, and traces of stops and towers may 
still be seen at its sides and corners. Its bed is under cultivation, 
and the villagers complain that it yields only the rabbi or “ spring 
crop ” yearly. 

The Mac Donnell Park, started as a relief work in tho famine of 

i nr\*r J ...1 .. Cj:~ A .Uh_Hif . . 


1897, and named after Sir Anthony Mac- 
Donnell, the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
tho United Provinces, has converted an 
arid tract between tho Fort and the Taj of 


STRAND. 

(Southern 

division.) 


about *250 acres, once crowded with crumbling ruins, unsightly 
ravines, and dusty mounds, into a pioturesque pleasure resort of 
verdant lawns and knolls, interspersed with flowerbeds, tanks and 
fountains, liberally supplied with water by a channel from the Agra 
Canal. 

The park witnessed the unveiling in December 1905, by H.B.H. The- 
Princo of Wales, of tho statue of the late Queen Victoria,—the 
crowning feature of n. memorial erected by public subscription at a 
cost of about Rs. 1,40,900. The momorial, pluced towards the 
western boundary of the park, consists of a square earthen 
grass-clad terrace mounted by steps from the middle of each side, 
with a shallow circular marble reservoir at its centre, margined 
bv a low parapet of similar material. Placed centrally in the 
reservoir is a basement bearing a pedestal, 14 ft. high,—both 
of marble and square in plan. Facing the sides of the pedost-d 
are allegorical ligures of Truth and Justice and other designs 
in bronze, while standing on it with a height of 13 ft. is the 
bronze statue in state robes of Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, 
holding a sceptre in her right, and emblems of Power and Mercy 
in the other hand. The bronze bas-relief at the back of the 
pedestal is descriptive of Empire, and the panel in front, also of 
bronze, bears the following inscription :— 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, Defondor of the Faith. . Ascended the 
throne 20th June 1837. Proclaimed Empress of India, 1st January 
1877. Died 2*2nd January 1901.” Tho work in bronze is by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, r.a. 

The park is highly appreciated and much frequented by both 
residents and visitors; and has excellent links for golf players. 
Persons, however, with sensitive noses are inconvenienced, when the 
wind blows from the direction of the burning yh(d on the river bank 
close by ; while others troubled with nerves lose all pleasure in their 
surroundings under the noisy chanting by funeral processions passing 
along the Strand, of the Hindu dirge— 


“Rtfm! R£m! sath hai— 
Sath bolo, gath hai! ** 


f’Tis true O God! 0 God Most High! 
’Tis truly said, that all must die! J. 



The ftatehpuri MasjicL 



t, for extending the park is under the consider! 
rwent, including the addition of a magnificent polo 
■< rms> opportunity should not be missed of removing the burning <jMt 
to” o'more isolated position. Its proximity to a popular pleasure 
resort is objectionable for the reasons just stated, and the possibility 
of infection by zymotic germs from it and from corpses borne along 
the Strand is an absolute menace to the health of the public. 

The Havkli Rumi Khan.—A ll that remains of this once grand 
palace are two lately renovated pavilions and a. length of basement. 
The place has an interesting history. It was built by Mukarab Khan, 
entitled Rustam Kh£n, who rose high in Shah Jah&n’s service and 
was appointed Governor of Kabul. He was mortally wounded at 
Samogarh while fighting for his patron, and died in 1657. Anrangzeb 
confiscated the palace and gave it to Husain Pasha, entitled Islam 
KMn,—a Turkish grandee who settled in India during his roign. 
Hence tho name Havkli Rumi Khan ; Rum being the Arabic name of 
Turkey. Islam Kten was killed while fighiing for the emperor m 
1670. Most of tho palace was demolished when the Strand was made 
in 1837, hut it was still a noticeable feature when Carlleyle saw it in 
1372. He writes about it:—“This building is now in a totally 
ruinous and dilapidated condition, only some of its towers and a 
position of the empty shell of the walls being now standing. 
Nevertheless it is still decidedly the largest, loftiest, and noblest 
looking ruin about Agra, and well worthy of a visit.” ihese remains' 
had, however, to make room for tho MacDonnell Park in 1837* 

The Fatehpuri Masjid, built entirely of red sandstone and 
named after the Fatehpuri BtSgam, one of 
TAJ ROAJD. Shah Jahtfn’s wives, is situated at the S. 

side of the TAj Road closed to the W. Gateway of the Outer Court of 
theTij and immediately W. of tho tomb said to bo that of Satiunmsa 
Khtinam. The larger Fatehpuri Mttsjid, actually built by the 
Begem at Delhi in 1650, is still in good preservation, the mosque 
stands on a high basement, 103* ft. by 934 ft., with an octagonal 
tower at each corner and with each side, except that on the \\ ., 
faced by rooms and arcades, before which on the N. is an additional 
arcaded corridor of seven hays. N. of this corridor is a square platform 
of red sandstone, margined by a low lattice rail of this material 
enclosing a tank with a fountain in its centre. In front of the 

mosque, a terrace 1031 ft. by 554 ft., psved w . ith red 8a j lds ^ 0 ! le and 

enclosed by a low lattice rail of this material of the floral type, ih 
reached by two staircases from the K. t and has a pavilion on the 
tower at its N.-E. and S.*E, corner. The mosque, lU3j| ft. by 38 ft., 
consists of a central contpartment crowned by a spiked dome, and a 
wing on each side with a flat roof supported by a double row of 
pillars bearing engrailed arches. The central archway is 424 it. 
hieth, and each wing has three entrances 30j: ft. high. A tower at each 
corner of the mosque boars a pavilion on the roof. The mosque, 
once profusely decorated with frescoevS, owes much of its smart 
appearance to tb© interest taken in it by Lord Curzon. The latest 
touch, given in 1906, was the substitution of ci marble finials for the 
stone ones on two of the corner kiosks.” 
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W1IIM '» ereotod by Siiah Jah£n over the remains of two sahelion or 
“ attendants ” on Mumtifz Mahal, whqse names are not, however, 
known. The building:, entirely of red sandstone, hasa plinth 2 tt. high, 
bearing a basement, 166 ft. square by 10 ft. high, on the centre of 
which stands the tomb on an octagonal platform. I he basement 
has an octagonal tower at each corner bearing a pavilion ; on ascend¬ 
ing staircase at the S, centre, faced by a pinnacle on each side and 
Hanked E. and W. by rooms opening into an arcaded corridor $ 
rooms opening into an arcaded corridor on the E. side ; and a terrace* 
paved with red sandstone and margined by a low rail similar to that 
of the Fatehpuri Masjid. The tomb, crowned by a dome—turnip- 
shaped and spiked, is octagonal in plan and contains two plain tomb¬ 
stones of marble, placed side by side. The tombstones are. tin- 
inscribed, but each bears a takkti, and they are of different sizes. 
The only information they convoy is, therefore, that a woman is 
buried under one and a girl under the other, or at least a younger 
woman. The similarity in certain details, both constructive and 
decorative, between this tomb and the Fatehpuri Masjid is strikingly 
connective, and points to the conclusion that they were built by 
the aame person—doubtless Shah Jab&n. But as the mosque 

stands S. of the tomb, no other connection between them is possible, 

for the invariable Muhammadan rule is to place mosques W. of the 
shrines of which they are adjuncts. But the mosque in question is 
AV. of the tomb assigned to Satfunnisa KMnam, and was, therefore, 
probably built as its appendage. It, however, bears the name of 
the Fatehpuri Bdgam. Does this mean that she and not Satiunnisa 
Khanam is buried in the tomb assigned to the latter ? The most 
suitable reply would certainly be in the affirmative, for the superior 
finish of this tomb and its position within the precincts of the la], 
more befit a queen than an attendant. In fact, notwithstanding 
Shah dahttnV high appreciation of Satiunnisa Khtinam, his charac¬ 
teristic pride might well have been an insuperable barrier to her 
interment here. Is it not therefore probable that she was buried 
in the tomb known as the Gumbaz Sahelion ? A plausible answer is 
that she may have been buried here by tbo emperor, who either 
in compliance with her last wish, or in reference to the. fitness of 
things, placed by her side the niece she so dearly loved. Ibis 
solution not oiily accounts for the two tombstones here and their 
difference in size, but also assigns a tomb to the Fatehpuri Begam, 
whose shrine has hitherto been nntraceable—a remarkable fact m 
connection with the importance of her position in the imperial 
•entourage, and her popularity as a public benefactress. These specu¬ 
lations cannot, however, be regarded as fixing the burial place of 
Satiunnisa Kb.tnam ; but they certainly show that her claim to the 
tomb hitherto assigned to her is no stronger than that of the 
Fatehpuri B£gam. 

The . present attractive appearance of the Gumbaz babelion has 
been secured at a large expenditure* Much of it has been entirely 
restored, and so recently-as l 906, the red sandstone rail on the 
N. and W. side of the basement was renewed at a cost of Ks, 2,96o. 







The Rauza SahelL 


1/says' that it “was made exactly similar in sty* 
the existing portion and to that of the Fatehpuri Mosque 
opposite. The design is not of the usual geometrical pattern but of 
the flowery type, known locally as poski ka kalheraT 

The RaOza Saheli, situated close to the outer side of the E. 
wall of the Ts£j Garden, comprised a domed tomb with a fine mosque 
W, of it, both standing on a basement probably not differing 
materially from that of the Gumbaz Sah^lion ; than which, however, 
it appears tb'have been a much grander structure. Hut its glory 
has departed, and all that remains of it are the tomb, the mosque, 
and a remnant of the noble basement on which they stood, now a 
shapeless mound of earth. The tomb, though somewhat smaller 
than that of the Sarhandi B6gam, resembles it generally, and has 
like it a marble tombstone from which the precious stones and gems 
have been pilfered. The mosque, both as regards size and finish, 
proclaims the tomb of which it is the adjunct to be that of a person 
of greater importance than an ordinary sahtli or “attendant M on, 
JMumtaz Mahal, which it is commonly believed to be. And this sign 
of superiority viewed in connection with the costliness of the tomb- 
stone and with facts stated post, makes it highly probable that this 
is the last resting-place of Satfunnisa Kh^narn, the highly esteemed 
maid-of-honour of Mumt&s Mahal. According to the account 
-already gives, when the Kh&namdied in 1647, Shah Jahdh commenced 
to build her tomb close to that, of her mistress. Not, however, in the 
Outer Court, which was not then even commenced, and in which, 
Tavernier, who visited the T6j in 1653, does not mention the very 
noticeable tombs now standing there. These tombs were, therefore, 
apparently built, or at least completed, after Tavernier’s visit; and 
judging from their symmetrical position in the court, their resem¬ 
blance to each other, and their costly construction, they must have 
-formed part of its original design, and been erected for persons of 
high and equal rank. They were, in fact, probably intended for two 
wives of Shah Jahdn—the Sarhandi and Fatehpuri Begams ; both of 
whom built mosques at Delhi in 1650, i,e, 9 while the court in question 
was under construction ; and s<> earned the approval of the emperor, 
who in return provided a tomb for each cf them ; or may be that 
Shah JahAn promised a toinb in the precincts of thoTdj to each of 
these queens, if she built a mosque. But Satfunnisa’.s remains, 
brought from Lahore in 1699, had already been interred in the tomb 
built for them. Hence they do not rest in either of the tombs in the 
Outer Court, one of which, doubtless, contains the remains of the 
Sarhandi B6gam and the other of the Fatehpuri Begam. The 
probability is that the tomb E. of the Tdj Garden contains the remains 
of Satfunnisa Kh£nam and she is in this position closer to her mistress 
than she would have been in the tomb popularly assigned to her in 
the Outer Court. The historian who asserts that Satiunnisa’s tomb 
cost Ks, 30,000 and was endowed with the allotment of a village 
yielding Ks. 30,000 annually, does not locate it in the Outer Court, 
but simply states that it was built close to that of her mistress. 
There is nothing to show that his information does not refer to the 
tomb E. of the Taj Carden ; while popular belief, which places the 
Khanam’s tomb in the Outer Court, is usually a'very fallacious oracle. 
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0ZA Diwanji Bug AM, situated between Prfnfcola and 
ne S.-Fl. suburb of Ttfjganj, is the tomb of the mot 
Mahal. Originally a tine domed structure erected during 
isCngfr’a reign in the middle of a spacious garden, all that now 
remains of it is the octagonal mortuary chamber, dilapidated and 
despoiled of the adornments and appurtenancos thatonco distinguished 
it as the last resting place of the mother of an empress and the 
wife of the famous minister, Asnf KMn. 

Thk MaHTab Bagh (Moon Garden), lying along the left bank 
of the Jumna facing the Trfj on the opposite bank, contains, 
as seen from this mausoleum, 'a fairly perfect pavilion-capped 
red sandstone tower on the E., from which the low remnaut of 
a masonry wall runs westward to the ruin of what may once 
have been a gateway. The intervening bank is checkered with 
small squnrelv-shaped plots between ditches for the cultivation of 
tarbv.zos (watermelons) and hharbuzas (musk melons), giving the 
place the appearance of being covered with ancient foundation 
trenches. Inspection at site shows that there was another tower, 
other gateways, and a ghdt, all now in a ruinous condition ; while 
according to’ tho Report of the Archeological Survey of Northern 
India , traces have been* found of uardon walls 967 ft. along the 
river face by 960 fr. in depth, and of an oblong building 250 ff. 
in diameter from E. to W. These remains are held by some to 
Hiipport the' tradition that Shah Jahtfn commenced to build a mauso¬ 
leum here for himself as a counterpart to the Trfj, with which be 
meant to connect it by a magnificent bridge of marble. Tavernier 
too gives corroborative evidence, hs follows:—*• Shah Jah^n began 
to make his own sepulchre on the other side of the river ; but his war 
with his son interrupted the design, nnd Aurangzdb, the present 
ruler, has not cared to carry it out.” It is noticeable that Tavernier 
who visited Agra in 1653, does not say that the building of the 
sepulchre in question wns then in progress. When, therefore, he 
wrote the account of his travols 33 years later, i.e ., in 1676, he 
doubtless assumed that effect had been given to a rumour he probably 
heard at that time. Hence his testimony may be regarded as a 
mere record of tho popular belief in 1653 that Shah Jahtfn intended 
to erect such a mausoleum. The following facts, apart from the 
unlikelihood of Shah Jnh&u undertaking a work at 61 (his age in 
1653) that might well have taken more than twenty years to 
complete, arc strongly confirmatory of this view :—(1) Indian 
historians notice tho above-mentioned intention of Shah Jabtfn, but 
not the commencement of the shrine. (2) Shah Jahfin’s exchequer 
was depleted by an expensive war with Persia unsuccessfully concluded 
in 1653, leaving him powerless to spend probably more than 
£9,000,000 on his own tomb. (3) The insignificant and even shabby 
appearance of the existing remains, as compared with the T6j, 
makes it impossible to connect them with a structure which, as 
Sh«h Jahtfn’s last creation in marble, would undoubtedly have 
been built in hi« best and ^vandest style. (1) Bernier, who 
viewed tho Mahtab BtSgh a few years after Tavernier’s visit from 
the Great Basement of the T6j, is silent regarding unfinished 
buildings in it, which had they existed would surely have been 




The Masjid Humdyun, 

j him. (See quotation from Bernier under the “ Taj 1 
«<ent ruins are, therefore, most probably those of structures 
after Shah Jnhtfn’s time; and it is recorded that when a 
nobleman attempted to build here, the emperor intervened with the 
remark :—“ If bis building is very good it will eclipse the Tfjj ; if it 
is not, the effect of my building will be spoiled.” 

Thb Mas.)id Humayuj? (Humdydn’s Mosque) is an interesting 
ruin situated in the hamlet of Kachpura. a short distance N.-W. if 
Maht£b Bdgh. The mosque is 93 ft. by 35 ft. in plan, and consists of 
a rectangular central compartment with a wing on each side of four 
square rooms, all crownod by a dome each, so low as to bo hardy 
perceptible from the outside. The central compartment, entered >y 
a high archway in a wall much higher than the rest of the building, 
has a imhrdb over which a Persian slab-inscription-states that the 
mosque was erected in 937 A.H. (1530 a.d.) by the “noble mandate 
of Muhnmmad Humtfyifn, King of the domain of Faith,” and that 
the dedication was u eomposod and written by Shahab Muimmai.” 
Another Persian slab-inscription on the 8. wall of this compartment, 
laudatory of the mosque, give* tlief information that it was built 
under the superintendence of Zen-ul-Khwdfi, and repeats the name 
of Shahab Muimmai and the date 937 a.h. in a chronogram. 
In each of ttu> two front rooms of both wings an outer archway 
faced a similar entrance to each back room, and a set of three door¬ 
ways in a line led from the central compartment through the front; 
and back rooms on each side to the outside of the mosque. Remains 
of stucco decoration and patterns in blue enamel show that the 
mosque did not originally lack ornamental features. 

There is a group of red sandstone tombstones S.-E. of the mosque 
of the time of Bdbarand Humdytfn, some of which bear inscriptions. 
Here lie some little children of the royal family ; Maul^na Shaikh 
Z6n-ud-dfn Khwtffi, who superintended the building of the mosque, 
was a man of letters, and died in 1533 ; Maulffaa Shahab-ud-dfn, who 
wrote the inscription in the mosque, was a poet, and died in 1535; 
and also other famous men, including some martyrs, on the tomb of 
one of whom it is recorded 4t that dying for his God he departed to 
Paradise.” 

Thk Samshan Sikandari.— This samsMn or “cemetery,” situated 
on high ground N.-E. of Kachpura, contains many ancient tombs, 
some of which d»te back to the time of Sikandur Lodi (1488-1517). 

Among the tombs are those of Usta Jujak died 914 a.h. (1508 
A.D.), Shah Muhammad, son of Sultan Mahmud, died 920 a.h. 
(1514 a.h.), S£d Regi, daughter of Usta Ghulitm Ali, mason, 
died 945 a.h. (1538 a.D.).’ Many tombs have decipherable inscrip- 
tions, but do not hear names and dates. 

Thk Achanak Bacih, situated on the river bank about a mile E. of 
Kachpura, is said to derive its name from Aeh£nak Bcgam, a princess 
of the days of Btfbar. Enclosure walls 724 ft. by 7(6 ft. have boon 
traced, with a gatoway on each side and a towerat e ch corner, faced 
on the river-side by a gMl, 82 ft. by 44 ft., connected with a building 
100 ft. by 75 ft.; and in the centre of the garden stood a domed hall, 
26 ft. square. All now remaining are tbo ruins of the entrance 
.gateway with a short length of wall on,each side, of two corner towers 
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4>r-side, of a series of vaulted chambers opening on tli 
.he central domed bail. 

Achtfnak Bdgh is believed by some to have been the residence of 
Hdbar and Hum&ytfn; and Mr. Healo, a local antiquary, tells an 
improbable tale, supported by no authority, of its having been named 
after Achtfnak Began), a mistress of tho emperor Alt bar. 

The HamMAM Ali Vabdx Khan, situated on the N. side of the 
main road through Chipitola, lias a fine 
arched entrance of red sandstone bearing 
a Persian inscription extolling the Turkish 
bath within and giving in a chronogram 
the date of its construction, 1030 a.h. 
[1020 a.D.]— tom }). Jahangir. The building stands on a stone-faced 
plinth 2 ft. high, and the facade towards, the road Inis a row of rooms 
used as shops, above which are the remains of a red sandstone 
gallery. The interior has four large square rooms, each of which had 
h central reservoir, now filled up ; and round them are small vaulted 
chambers, some of which have clay pipes running through their walls. 
Large perforated ventilators, shaped like hollow hemispheres, in the 
roofs of several rooms, are not seen elsewhere; and are remarkable 
for the precision with which each has been carved out ’of a single 
block of red sandstone. There is a court at the back with a masonry 
well, and farther N. is said to have boon an extensive garden. The 
place, now in a ruinous condition, was once occupied by Europeans,, 
and the pankha hooks fixed by them may still be seen. 

Adjoining the ha.nwidm on the E, is a large sarai , said to have been 
built by Ali Verdi Kh^n. It is entered from the road by a gateway 
of red sandstone hearing a board on its right inscribed, “ Hammam 
Allah Wardi.” There is a large court surrounded by two-storeyed 
buildings on *2 ft. high plinths of red sandstone. The court, crowded 
with mud huts, affords access to the hammdm , and this information 
may bo useful, for the front door of the bath is seldom found open. 

The Masjid NaWab Lashkak Khan, situated immediately N, of. 
the District Courts, which stand on land originally belonging to it, 
was erected by Naw£b Lashkar Khdn, a grandee of Shall Jahrtn’s 
time. It is an ordinary brick-anrt-p!a*ter masque of three domes, 
one over each of its three internal compart men ts, which is entered 
by an archway on the E., and has a mwrdb in its back wall. The 
walled court in front of the mosque lias a smeAYjamdt-lkdna on the 
N., a smaller room for the mullet.' at the S.-E. corner, and a doorway 
on the S. side. Red sandstone occurs only on the faces of the front 
archways, in the lattice screen of a small witidow at each end of the 
interior, and in the pillars and cornice of the jamdt-kMna, . The 
mosque has a grimy and ancient appearance, but no inscription 
records the date of its erection. The exact correspondence of the 
external contour of the domes with that of their internal vaults- 
bespeaks the influence of Pathfvn art. 

The Kalan Masjid (Chiof Mosque), also called, on account of its 
age-begrimed appearance, the Kdli Masjid or “ Black Mosque,’’ is 
situated close to St. John's College in a quarter of the City known as 
S£bun Katra. It is traditionally ascribed to Muzatfar Husajm, the 
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jjiah JaMn’s first wife, the Kandahiiri B6gara. 

7 5,000, and a grandson of Shah Ismail; Safvi, the 
often mentioned by Abiil Fazl in the Akbamdma . 
riescnbed as tricky and waverinir, and died a disappointed mao in 
1600, about five years before Akbar. 

The mosquo, 128 ft. by 84 ft-., standing on a plateau reached by 
steps from tho street, is faced by a high central archway flunked on 
each side by two lower ones, in a wall 8 ft. thick ; and four cross¬ 
archways divide the interior into five compartments, each crowned by 
:\ squat dome, of which that in the centre is much larger than those 
on either side of it. The floor is of red sandstone, and in the back 
wall, 4J ft. thick, is a central mihrdb with a pulpit on its N. side. 
Also, projected from the internal wall-faces, are several red sandstone 
oracket-liko chirdgddns or “ lamp-holders.” Tho mosquo is entirely 
of brick-nnd-plaster, except the facade, which was originally cased 
with slabs of rod sandstone ; but most of this has falleu away. 
The large bricks of which the raosquo is chiefly built aro of a 
distinctly Hindu type, as is also, the horizontal coursing of tho 
masonry in the domes, of which the shape is characteristically 
Path£n. These peculiarities have led some to think that the Kal&n 
Masjid belongs to the tittle of Sikandar Lodi; but they are more 
probably attributable to the transitional period of Akbar, of which 
it is a fine though somewhat ruinous specimen. A narrow strip in 
front of the mosque is paved with red sandstone, and farther E. 
there is a tank surrounded by tombs, to the S. of which is a jcnndt- 
Hfma, and to the N. a shrine with a crypt in a ruinous condition, 
believed to be that of Muzaffar Husain. Attached to the N, end of 
the m<»sque is a tasbikhdna or “ chapel-mosque,” with three domes. 

The mosque has undergone extensive renovation, and it may 
interest some to know that Fergusson in bis History of Architecture t 
Vol. II, p. 688, styles it the “ Jamma Musjid.” 

The Masjid Shah Vilavat is situated in the Darbar Shahji 
quarter of Nai-kl-mandi, a little to the N.-E. of tho first bend in the 
Drummond Koad, N. of the District Courts It is said to have been 
built by Shah Alftud-dfn Majztib, commonly known as Altfwsi 
Bilawal and Shah VMyat, a saiyad of Medina, who came to India 
vi& I£hor6s£n in ths roign of JB4bar (lf»26—1630). Ho established 
a school of Muhammadan law and a monastery at Agra; and bis- 
endowmont of the letter still maintains a shadow of the ancient 
institution. Shah Vil^yafc, who lived to the age of 90, had the 
reputation of a saint, and the inscription on his shrine, immediately 
S.-E. of tho mosque, states that ho died in 953 A.H. (1546 A.D.), 
i,e., a year after Sh6r Shah. 

The mosque, distinctly Path&n in style, stands towards the N.-W. 
corner of a large walled enclosure, with the entrance gateway on the 
E., and cloisters on the N.-E. and S., now used as residences and 
horse-stables; while in its southern half are-raany tombs and the shrine 
of the saint. Built wholly of brick-aud-plaster, it is 46 ft. by 19 
and has three compartments, each crowned by a nearly hemispherical 
dome and entered from tho E. by a single archway, the central dome 
and entrance being larger and higher than those on each side. 
Only part of the original building is, however, now visible, and the 
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from 18 ins. below the springing of tbo centr^llj^h^ 
fl2 ft. of it, has to all appearances sunk into the ground 
converts this apparent miracle Into a real one. It has it, 
that when, notwithstanding Shah Viljjyat’s vigorous protest, Sbtfr 
Shah allowed his camels to be stalled within the sacred edifice, the 
curses of the saint caused it to sink and crush them to death. And 
the credulous doubiless believe that these curses soon afterwards 
exploded a powder magazine at Kalfmgitr, which killed the sultan 
himself 1 IlavelUs explanation in his Agra and the T&j } that 44 accu¬ 
mulations round the mosque have reached up to ihe springing of the 
arches,” conveys the moaning that dust driven by the wind ana 
mud and rubbish thrown away, as into a dustbin, formed in the 
course of years “accumulations” about 12 ft. high over the large 
tract on a small bit of which the mosque was built; and that without 
other adjacent contemporary buildings on this tract sharing the same 
fate. A miracle is thus implied quite as incredible as the sinking of 
the mosque under the curses of the saint. It is much more probable 
that Shah Vilayat built the mosque on raviney ground at a spot 
about 12 ft. lower than the general surface level, and that when 
Sher Shah, in order to establish a now bazar , had the site levelled, 
the consequent earth-filling engulphed the edifice in question to tho 
extent now seen. And it may be noticed that there are many 
mosques and other buildings at Agra in similar low position, which 
under systematic site-levelling would sharo tho ^anio fate. This 
solution is also countenanced by the fact that the ground on which 
the mosque stands lies between two large nalas do«o by, the sides of 
which, before site-levelling, must have abounded with ravines, as 
the unlevelled parts of them ’do to this The saint no doubt 

strenuously opposed this treatment of his mosque; and that Sh6r 
Shah’s new projoet and himself were heartily anathematized by him 
and his disciples goes without saying. It is not therefore surprising 
that a tradition built on such a foundation is embellished by a 
superstructure incredibly supernatural. The well-tended shrine of 
the saint is an octagonal pavilion of red sandstone with a gilt-spiked 
dome of plastered brickwork, under .which the tombstone is kept 
constantly covered with a gold-embroidered shroud. And stand 
ing N. of -tho shrine is a chirdgddn or “ lamp-holder a pillar 
of stone with a niche for a light. 

Thb Jahanoiri MasjiD, *o called, i» really represented by only 
nn inscribed slab of red sandstone belonging to an untraceable 
mosrjue of Jabfuujiria time, which, however, doubtless stood in the 
adjoining Muhammadan cemetery known as the Majdbki-gumbaz. 
The slab, rescued from the ruins of this mosque, is now seen fixed into 
the E. face of the ruinous back wall of a mosque at the N.-E* corner 
of the cemetery just named. It faces the N. end of tho Baker Park, 
and fronting it is a small plantation on the W. side of tho Drummond 
Hoad just before it crosses in its north ward course the road from 
Nai-kl-mandi to Fateh pur Sikri. Tho first part of the inscription, 
a quotation from the Korsln in Arabic, is followed by the statement 
in Persian, that—“ In tho time of tbo king, Ntfr-ud-dfn Muhammad 
JaMngir, the contemptible slave, H£ji Sitlaimnn, built this mosque 
and dome in the yoar 1031 a.h.” (1622 a.D.) To the N. of this 
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dpnitood tbo old Ajmlr Gate of the city, till it was dom<fc}ii 

... asjid MukHanissan (Eunuchs’ Mosque), ateo known as tho 
Hijra Masjid with tho same meaning, and situated in the heart of 
Lohamaudi (Iron Market), is a handsome though somewhat mutilated 
structure of palo red sandstone, with a basement 10 ft. high facing 
roads on the N. and E. Tradition ascribes it to Akbar, who is 
said to have erected it in honour of IChw£ja Yatim Shah, a eunuch 
whose prayers ho believed hud brought rain in a season of drought. 
But another account has it that it was built hy the eunuch just 
named, who flourished in the roign of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). 
Tne basement, 195 ft. N. and S. by 103 ft. E. and \V., has at each 
corner an octagonal tower despoiled of its capping pavilion ; and is 
mounted by a central staircase on the B, ; while at the S. end of this 
side is a wooden door leading to apartments occupied by the eunuch 
in charge and bv the tomb of Khwtfja Yatim Shah, which is seen 
from the road through a lattice-screen window ; and at tho N. side 
are shops, the rents of which maintain the mosque. On the stone- 
paved terrace of the basement is a platform, 9 ins. high, at th# N., 
and another of the same height at the B.; and the mosque, 51 ft. by 
&) ft., standing on a ti-in. plinth at the centre of its W. side, has a 
tank, 19 ft. square, at tho centre of the court before it. 

The mosque has three compartments, each entered from the E. by 
an archway, and crowned by a dome of which th9 stone spike is in a 
damaged condition. The central entrance and dome are larger and 
higher than those on each side : and at each front corner i® ari 
octagonal tower bearing a domed pavilion with a broken spike. Isot 
much is left of tho ornamental parapet round the roof, and the 
brackettod dripstone below it is almost as mutilated. Tbo flooring 
of the centre of the mosque is of red sandstone, and that at tho 
sides* of lime mortar. The central entrance is faced by » mihrdb in 
the back wall with a pulpit, flanked on each side by an arched open¬ 
ing closed with a prettily worked stone lattice screen ; and an opening 
at the S. end is similarly closed, while at the opposite end is an 
arched doorway. The stucco on the interior of the domes was covered 
with fantastic designs in black, but much of this is now obliterated, 
There is no inlaying in any part of the mosque and very little carved 
ornamentation. Water from a well near the o.-W. corner of the base¬ 
ment not only supplied the tank, but also appears to have worked a 
fountain in it, for which purpose there are milicaiions of its having 
been stored on the roof of tho mosque. The comparatively receit 
addition of a brick-walled enclosure on the S. side of the basement 
is a great disfigurement to the mosque. 

Thk Pol Changa Modi (Gateway of Changa, merchant), standing 
at the southernmost extremity of Lohfunandi (and E. of Jaipur 
House, formerly Government House), is tho entrance into the manai 
of an old road from the 8., just after it passes through a small 
Muhammadan cemetory and crosses a nala by an ancient brick bridge 
of three arched bays with a brick-on-edge roadway 17 ft. wide 
between parapets. The paved part of the road commences a little S. 
of the bridge and ends at the gateway, while the reala after flowing, 
past Gurtf-ka-fcfl on the Muttra Road, passes under the bridge, and 
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eding vid Bijli Bitgh and Manu L&l’s Til a, falls 
^Ji^uayb^low ^ ie ^ ort * This interesting bridge and gateway form a 
uniqn^group well worth a visit, and their probable connection with 
the ancient city wall of tho time of Salim Shah Srtr, or of even ft 
possibly much earlier date, gives them an archaeological value second 
to no relic at Agra. The gatewav, bearing a tablet on its N. face 
inscribed in Urdu, “Pol Changa Modi, ” is a briok-aml-plaster structure 
with wings and embattled parapets, bearing on its W. wing a walled 
and domed pavalion, used probably as a watch-tower. 

The Civil Lines Cemetery, situated N. of the road between the 
Central Jail and the Kandah&ri B£gh and nearly opposite Karim 
Lodge on the S. of the road, antedates St. Paul’s Church adjoining it 
on tho N., and is nor, therefore, a churchyard. Karim Lodge belongs 
to Abdul Karim, the munshi who for many years instructed the late 
Queen Victoria in Hindustani, and is now in the enjoyment of a 
handsome pension. 

The cemetery is remarkable for containing at its W. side a red- 
sandstone platform on which are ranged ten ordinary Moslem-shaped 
tombstones of graystone, five in a row, found it is said atSikandra in 
a Portuguese gravoyard of AkbarVs time, and placed hore about twenty 
years ago. A notable feature of theso tombstones is the use on them 
of the symbolic takhti and kalamddn , indicating, as on Muhammadan 
tombstones, the sex of the persons buried under them ; and the 
occurrence on some of them of both these symbols, signifies the 
interment of a man and woman in the same grave. The*e Christians 
clearly believed in the maxim—‘ k Do in Rome as Rome does,” The 
oldest of them, recording a death in the reign of Jahangir, bears a 
reoently fixed marble slab, inscribed—“ Here lies the body of 
Justinian Ofley, who was chief merchant in Agra for the English. 
He deceased the 18th April 1627.” 

The KandaHari Bagh is distinguished a9 the burial place of 
Shah Jahttn’s first wife, the Kandahtfri B6gam. The tomb, 
standing at the centre of the walled garden between the 
Civil Courts and the District Jail, was converted into a court¬ 
house during tho early days of British rule ; and being subsequently 
purchased by the Maharaja of Bharatpur, is now used ns a residence. 
Of the red-sandstone buildings round the garden, all now remaining 
are a gateway at the W. and S., an octagonal tower at each corner, 
bearing a pillared and domed pavilion, and some quarters along 
the E. and S. walls. Two mutilated tombstones on an earthen k 
platform towards tho N.-E. corner of the garden cannot be identified. 
One of them bears a takhti with the remains of a kalamddn over 
it, and both are uninecribed. 

Adjoining the K«ndah£ri B£gh on the S. is another large garden 
at tho centre of which stands the mansion erected by the late 
Maharaja Jaswant Sing of Bharatpur. Both ga»densi efficiently 
maintained, aro by the courtesy of the present Maharaja, open to 
the public. 

The Bagh Ladu Begam, or the little that remains cf it, is situated 
near the W. side of the road from tho District Jail and Kandah^ri- 
ganj to the temple of Sitla Devi and Mau, just beyond its crossing 
l>y a bridge of the Agra Navigation Canal, 
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Centre of the garden, about 336 ft. square, and enc?[ 
ued-crested wall with pavilion-capped towers at its 
/ li5»ndsonje marble tomb on a raised platform over the 
of Ladli B6g»m, her father Shaikh Mubarak, and hor 
famous brothers Faizi and Abul FazL One of four' footpaths 
radiatim? from the tomb at right angles reached a gateway in the 
centre of each side, that on all but the S. side being false, as custo¬ 
mary in Moghal mausolea; and this, the largest and loftiest of the 
gateways, was the entrance to the garden, and boro an inscription in 
tbo Togbra character, stating that the tomb was built by Abul Fa/A 
in 1595— temp. Akbar. About 100 ft. S. of the S.-W. corner tower 
of the garden was a big baoli or well-shnft with tiers of rooms 
round it, connected by stair cases. 

Lakhtni Chnnd Seth, of Muttra, who purchased the place from 
Government s«>on after the Mutiny of 1857, demolished the tomb and 
erected on its platform, with the dismantled materials, a light 
b&rfaUiri of white marble. Up to 187* its condition was not other¬ 
wise changed, but since then a perfect tornado of cupidity has 
levelled it to the dust. Traces only remain of its walls, towers, 
gateway, and footpaths; and the site is strewn with boautifullv 
curved fragments of red sandstone. In the centre of this desert of 
tracer and fragments stands the solitary remnant of the mortuary 
vault,—a rugged mass of brickwork, of which the in tractable hard¬ 
ness has defied even cupidity to convert it into saleable material. 
Such is the fate of the last resting place of Faizi, the poet-laureate, 
and Ahtfl Fazl, the historian ; both intimate and honoured friends of 
Akbar, the greatest of the Grand Moghals ! But—“ Imperial Ctesar, 
dead, and turned today, might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
The baoli too has been dug up, and reduced to a miss of shapeless 
ruins. According to local nosnip, when in the quest for hidden 
treasure the despoilers of this once beautiful shrifte dug up the grave 
of Faizi, they found his body draped in a green shroud that crumbled 
away on exposure. His tombstone, bearing an inscription in Arabic, 
was discovered some years ago lying in the compound of a house 
at Agra. The indifference of the Government of India in this 
matter is indeed remarkable in connection with the expression of its 
policy, that ** the preservation of ancient monuments of historical 
and arclueological intorcst is an essential duty of every civilized 
government.” Shaikh Mubtlrak and Faizi died at Lahore in 1593 
nnd 1595, respectively ; and their remains, first buried close to RJm 
B£gh on the left bank of the Jumna, were removed to thia shrine by 
A bill Fazl ; and lie too was interred here after his murder in 1602. 
Ladli B£gam’s death in 1608 completed the group of family graves 
so shamefully desecrated by Lakhim Chand Seth of Muttra. 

Ladli B£gnm was the wife of Islam Khan, viceroy of Bengal under 
Jahitngfr, and grandson of Shaikh Salim Chisti of Fatehpur Sikri. 
Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, an accomplished scholar and divine, 
came to Agra in 1543 during the reign of Sh^r Shah, and settled 
close to Kilm B£gh on the left bank of the Jumna ; and here wtre 
born his afterwards celebrated sons Faizi and Abdl Fazl, the latter 
being four years younger than his brother. The liberality of his 
religious views gained him many enemies, whose persecution often 
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his life ; but finally he and his sons rose high in ! ^_ 

, l to them may chiefly* be credited his antagonism towards 

_ x and L.'d adoption of the Din-i-llAhi or **■ Divine Faith.” 

Thu Old Cemetery, popularly called John Sakib-ka*raiaa % or 
“John Sahibs tomb*’ 5 After Colonel John Hessing of SdndiaV 
service, stands on tho £. side of the extension of the Drummond 
Roud through the Civil Courts to Foiya Ghift on the Jumra, just 
before it crosses the Agra Navigation Canal, The site of the cemetery, 
in a quarter known as P&iritoln. is part of an estate granted to the 
It. C. Mission by Akbar. It is. therefore, one of the most ancient 
Christian graveyards in Asia, and contains tombs with Armenian and 
Portuguese inscriptions dating back to the beginning of tho 17th 
century. The most prominent monument here, designed like a 
Muhammadan shrine wii h a faint resemblance to the Ttfj, and built 
entirely of red sandstone, is that of Colonel John Hessing. The 
tombstone in the crypt bears an inscribed bluck-slate slab, while the 
cenotaph in the upper chamber has a similarly inscribed graystone 
slab ; and crowning all is a handsome spiked dome. In tho lower 
cloisters arc tho tombs of some of Hessing's relations. The inscrip¬ 
tion is as follows:—"Sacred to tho momory of John William 
Hessing, late a Colonel in the service of Maharajah Dowlut Row 
Sindiah, who after sustaining a lingering and very painful illness for 
many years with a true Christian fortitude and resignation, departed 
this life 21st July 1803, aged 63 vrs. 11 mths, and 5 days.” 

“As a tribute of their affection and regard, this monument is erected 
to his beloved memory by his disconsolate widow Ann Mossing and 
affiictod sons and daughter, George William Hessing, Thomas William 
Hessing. and Magdalen Sutherland. Ho was a native of Utrecht in 
Holland, and camo out to Ceylon iu the military service of the 
Dutch E. I. Company in the year 1752, and was present at tho taking 
of Candia by their troops. Five years afterwards he returned to 
Holland and came out again to India in the year 1763, and served 
under tho Nizam of the Deccan. In the year 1784 ho entered into 
the service of Madarow Sindiah and was engaged in the several 
battles that led to the aggrandizement of that, chief and wherein he 
signalized himself so by his bravery as to gain the esteem and 
approbation of his employers. More particularly at the battle of 
Rhonda Gown near Agra in 1787, which took place between this 
chief and No wan b iahmael Beg, when ho, then n Captain, was 
severely wounded. On the death of Mndarow Sindiah in 1793, 
he continued with his successor Dowlut Row Sindiah and in 1798 
he attain’d to tho rank of Colonel, and immediately after to the 
command of the Fort and City of Agra, and which he held to 
his death.” Under the inscription is tho name of “ Philip Hunt, 
Set., Calcutta.” 

According to tho history of that time—** In 1799, the Mabr^tta 
governor of Agra rebelled, and General Perron, thou employed by 
Daulat R&o Scindia, took tho Fort after & siege of 68 days, when 
John Hessing was appointed governor with his brother George as 
second in command ; both being Dutchmen and Colonels in SeiudiaV 
aerviec. John Hessing died iu the Fort, and was succeeded by hi*? 
brother George.” 




The Old Cemetery. 


ifesing’s monument is a huge pyramidal one of : 

inscription in French lei reste les corps dA 
Genrl. Perron dans le service do Mahraje Bindiah, a.d. 
171)37” [Here lie the bodies of four children of General Perron in (be 
service of Maharaja Scindia a.d. 1793.] Close to this is the domed 
sepulchre of the Catholic Fathers, the oldest legible inscription in 
which bears the date 1634. 

In this quarter is also the domed tomb of Walter Reinbard, known 
as Samru and Sombre, and described in Skinner’s Memoirs as “ stern 
and bloody-minded, in no degree remarkable for fidelity or devotion 
to his employers.” His disgraceful career u given ante , and 
he is chiefly remarkable as the husband of the famous Samru B£gam 
of Sard liana, who, on becoming a Roman Catholic in 1781, assumed 
the name of Johanna, to which she afterwards added Nobilis. Samru 
left a natural son, who ns Ndwab Zafariab Kh*tn intrigued and 
obtained temporary possession of Sardhana. When expelled, he 
drank himself to death, and “was buried by the side of his infamous 
father in the ancient Catholic cemetery at Agra.” [Keene's Moghul 
Empire.] 

Samru’s tombstone of graystone bears the following inscription in 
Portuguese:—“ Aqvi lazo Walter Reinhard, Morreo Aos 4 Demayo, 
No Anho De 1778.” [Here lies Walter Reinhard, died on the 4th 
May, in tin* year 1778.]. Another tombstone under the same dome 
is inscribedvas- follows in French :—“ lei Repose le Corps de Paulo 
Frederic, Tu& Adx Siegie De Kama, Le 30 Octobrc 1792.” [Here 
Hes the body of Paulo Fredoric, killed at the siege of K£ma, the 
3rd October 1792.]. The uninscribed tombstone of red sandstone 
on a two-stepped platform facing the entrance t<> Samru’s shrine is 
probably that of tho Nnw&b Zafariab KMn. Among other interesting 
tombs in this cemetery is that of the great traveller Tieft’enthaler ; 
and here also probably lie the remains of the French artist Austin de 
Bordeaux, who is said to have died at Agra. 

The Tomb op Husaini Shastri is in the walled Shia Cemetery 
just across the Agra Navigation Canal, N. of the Civil Courts and at 
the W. side of the road to Poiya Gh&t on the Jumna. The tomb 
contains the remains of K&zi Ntfrulla Kb£n, a learned divine and 
author of several books, who having, it is said, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Jah&ngfr for entering into a controversy with a favourite 
moulvi of Nrfr Jahrtn, was executed and cast into the fields. A 
pitying SMa buried him here, and he has ever since been regarded 
us a martyr and saint. He claimed to be descended from Muhammad’s 
grandson Husain, and was born at Shastri in Persia ; hence the title 
by which he is commonly known. Bis tomb, renovated in 1886, 
consists of a tombstone in a pavilion with a Hat roof supported by 
four corner pillars and six side and end columns, all of brick and 
planter ; and also two internal pillars. Tho tombstone consists of a 
graystone slab boaring a marble slab with an epitaph dated 1019 
a.H. [1611 a.d.]. The red sandstone additions on the N. side of 
the tomb bear the date on a marble slab, 1303 A.H. [1886 A.D.]. 

The Tomb ok Shah Abul Ulla is in a walled Sunni Cemetery, 
N. of the Agra Navigation C«nal, and between the tomb of Husaini 
Shastri and the Karbala. The Shah, a Mogbal nobleman, wh 
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i the world in the reign of Jahangir and died ftj^_ 

s here surrounded by many relations and connections, m 
_ really a family graveyard, entered from the E. by a hand¬ 
some gateway, which looks, and is stated to bo, comparatively modern. 
On a larae square platform, 3 ft. high, is a smaller square platform, 

1 ft. high, both being stone paved ; and the latter, surrounded by 
iron lamp-posts and enclosed by a low lattice rail, bears a pillared 
pavilion in which is the tombstone of the Shah, always kept covered 
with a richly embroidered shroud. A pillar at the head of the 
tombstone has an inscription of which the daro is obliterated. There 
are other buildings close to the tomb, including a masjid. People 
assemble here every Thursday to sing hymns to the memory of the 
Shah, which is much revered by his co-religionists ; and Here also is 
hold an annual fair, when alms are distributed to the poor. 

The Chatiu Raja Jaswant Singh, the memorial of a rrija of 
covpA-M-n Jodhpur bearing this name, is a well- 

preserved building dating from the reign 
Northern division. Aurangz^b. As the r£ja died at KAbitl 
about 1677, it is improbable that his body was cremated here. “ It is 
a square building of red sandstone standing jp the centre of a garden 
entered on the east or river side by solid stone doors, at tho head of 
a flight of steps leading from the river. The eastern wall is faced 
with sandstone, beautifully carded in relief with figures of vases and 
wreaths of flowers. The building has a flat roof supported on 
pillars, the spaces between which are filled up with stone screens of 
lattice work.’* [NeviltX 

The Mausoleum of Itimad-ud-Daula, standing on the left bank of 
the Jumna, close the pontoon bridge, is the 
ALIGARH ROAD, garden tomb of Mirza Ghi^s-ud-din Muham 
mad, whose adventurous arrival at Akbar’s 
court in 1576 with his daughter and son, the afterwards famous Nilr 
Jahtfnand Asaf Khtfn has already been noticed. When his daughter 
became empress in 1611, Gbi6s-ud-dm was Lord Hinh Treasurer, but 
was soon after promoted by Jahtfoglr to the exalted position of 
Vazir or “Prime Minister” with tho title of Itmad-ud-daula or “ Reli¬ 
ance of the State” Blochmann describes him thus Ghias Beg wa* 
apoot. He imitated the old classics, which ruling passion showed 
itself a few hours before he died .... Jahangir praises him for his 
social qualities and says that his socioty was better than exhilarating 
drugs. He was generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen 
angry. .. . He was never idle; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order.” His imperial master and son-in-law, writes naively 
regarding him in his Memoirs: —“ He liked bribes and shewed much 
boldness'in demanding them.” While lying ill without hope of 
recovery, he was visited by the emperor and empress. Ndr Jnhtfn 
asked him if he recognized Jahangir. Jlis reply was a quotation 
from a Persian poet, meaning “The blind-born e’en, if present now, 
would surely know that splendid brow.” Roe acknowledges the 
countenance and assistance given to him and his embassy by this re¬ 
markable man and his family. Itimad-ud»daula died at K6ngra on 
his way to Kashmir in 1622, when the influence of his daughter wa« 
at its V.enith, and this handsome mausoleum, us unique in design as 



Itimad-ud-Daula's Tomb . 



popularly believed to have boon erected by her, regaVuioe* 
^ *f) e story goes, that she had first intended to construct the 

. ot silver, but was persuadod that a structure of such 

material would bo more liable to spoliation than one of stone. It 
was completed in 1628, and has ever since borne Ghirts-nd-dfn’s title 
of ltirnad-ud-dauln. 

An ordinary gateway, at the left side of the road from the pontoon 
bridge to Aligarh, leads through a walled garden to the Main Gateway, 
gmmr entrance into the inner garden, 540 ft. square; bounded on 
the \v. by the Jumna, and on the other sides by high brick-and- 
plaster walls between corner towers, pavilion-capped and octagonal 
in plan. A.t the centre of the N. and S. wall is a rectangular false 
gateway of red sandstone, inlaid with marble and slate, and sur¬ 
mounted by eight floral-headed and spiked pinnacles,inlaid with similar 
materials in chevron. At the centre of the inner garden, divided by 
stone-paved footpaths into parterres is the Tomb ; due W. of which 
a two-storeyed Bfir&dari stands at the river front, with its upper and 
lower storeys above and below the garden level, respectively. At 
each end of the Btfr&tari, along the western margin of tho garden, 
ic o low lattice-rail of red sandstone extending to a tower; and 


... H,vv.vw i «u ui mu e'uuuatuuu exT/onuing io a tower; anu 

connected with the latter aro servants* quarters and a fine well for 
supplying the garden with water. The garden parterres, which had 
for throo centuries been noted for their rare shrubs, beautiful flowers, 
and tall cypresses, were in Lord Curzon’s time reduced to their 
present condition of flat and uninspiring grass-plots. 

The Main Gateway with a two-fold wooden gkte, is a handsome 
rectangular two-storeyed structure of red sandstone, profusely 
decorated with geometrical, floral, and other designs in marble and 
slate, ine central front and back high-wall, bearing an ornamental 
cresting, is flanked to right and loft by a slender floral-headed and 
spiked higher pinnacle,^ inlaid along its entire length in chevron ; 
and four similar corner pinnacles surmount the roof, while tho head s 
of the lower walls are crowned by a parapet, similar to the cresting 
just noticed. At each end of the roof is a square pavilion, the 
massiveness and plainness of which mars considerably tho otherwise 
generally pleasing effect of the gateway. 

The Tomb has a red sandstone platform bearing a Mortuary Storey 
and a Cenotaph Chamber, both of the purest white marblo, exqui- 
sitely inlaid in a variety of geometrical, floral, and other patterns, 
with stones of many colours, prominent among them being the beau- 
tiM ajuba (wonderful) or brecciatcd jasper, known to some as “ plum 
pudding stone.” 

The Platform, 149 ft. square by 3^ ft. high, has faces inlaid all 
round with geometrical patterns in marble and slato, and is mounted 
at the. middle of each side by a set of steps, down tho centre of 
which is an inclined waterfall connected with a tank in its stone-paved 
terrace, a he platform has been despoiled of its enclosing lattice- 
rail, and the tanks of their fountains; but these will doubtless be 
restored at some future time. 

The Mortuary Storey, 69 ft, square, standing'at the centre of the 
platform on a plinth 2 ft. high, has an octagonal tower, 40 ft. high, 
at each corner, girding which and the entire edifice is a br&ckotted 
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, broljectcd from the level of its terrace. ■'The loAatAt 
iK, tower remains octagonal for some height aboke/Ae 
i^knd then becoming circular, ends with a braeketted head 


Ground and flat, bearing a pavilion. The lower octagonal length? of 
the towers have encircling panels of geometrical inlay with deep band 
borders, above which are smaller panels with inlaid cypresses, urn?, 
flowers in vases, amphora, etc. The upper circular lengths have inlaid 
ovals connected by strings of inlays. Each face of the Mortuary Storey 
has a stepped archway at its centre, on either side of which is first a 
door-shaped aperture with an arched one above it, both closed with 
lattice screens ; and next an apsed recess with similar apertures and 
screens. Above these openings, and also round the towers, are 
oblong frieze-panels, inscribed with Toghra texts from the KoWfn; 
and above tlio plinth are dado-panels with richly inlaid borders. 
Internally, the Mortuary Storey has a Central Chamber, 22£ ft. 
square, with an outer rectangular hall along the entire length of each 
side, and four square Corner Rooms. 

The Central Chamber contains two uninscribed tombstones, standing 
side by side on a low platform, one bearing a hdtmd&n and the other 
a iakhti over the remains of Mir/a Ghi<fe-ud-dfn and his wife, respec¬ 
tively. They are of the usual Moslem t&vtz type, and are with the 
platform made of sang khatu—a yellowish-brown porphyry. The 
inlaying of the platform is strikingly impressive. At the centre of 
the S. side of the chamber, is a doorway with a wooden door, and 
a similar opening in each of the other three sideB is closed with a 
lattice screen ; while an arched window above each of these four 
openings is also similarly closed. The marble-paved floor of the 
chamber is beautifully inlaid, chiefly in shades of brown; and the dado, 
also of marble, is elaborately inlaid with stones of various colours. 
The walls above the dado, and the vaulted roof, are profusely covered 
with frescoes on polished .stucco of geometrical and floral combina¬ 
tions, cypresses, vases, amphora, etc. ; and the inscriptions along the 
frieze are Toghra quotations from the KorAn. 

The Halls face the cardinal points, and have dados and frescoed 
wall-faces and roofs, similar to those of the Central Chamber; and 
their marble floors are inlaid. The entrances into these halls and 
their lattice-screened openings, have already been noticed, as has 
also the door leadimr from the S. Hall into the Central Chamber. 
It only remains to say that a rod sandstone staircase ascends to the 
terrace from the outer jamb of the lattice-screened opening at each 
end of the S. Hall; and that a doorway at each end of each flail 
leads into a Corner Room. 

The Corner Rooms, as regards floors and decorative features, re¬ 
semble the Halls; and each of them has two inner doorways, and two 
outer lattice-screened doorways with an arched window above each 
similarly closed. These rooms contain white-marble tombstones, as 
follows:—S.-E. room—an uninscribed tombstone with a kalamxhbt, 
said to 6e that of a servant of Ghitis-ud-din. N.-E. room—an 
uninscribed tombstone without either a kalcvndan or takhii, and 
another by its side with a takhti and inscribed with Togbra texts 
from the Kordn. These are said to belong to Ghios-nd-din s 
brother and his wife. N.-W. room—on uninscribed tombstone 
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'UulihUi said to be that of Ohife-ud-dln’s sister 
&An vminscribed tombstone with a hdamd&n said to be 
tbatof the younger of the two sons Ghi^*ud*dfn, brought to 
India in Akbar’s reign. His elder son, Asaf lO^ntho brother of 
Kvtr Jahttn, the father of “ The Lady of the Taj, »>»d the famouft 
prime Minister of Jahangir and Shah Jahrfn-is buried at Shadra, 

near Lahore, close to the mausoleum of the former,. 

Tho Cenotaph Chamber, 25 ft. 8 ins. square, on an miaul plinth, ~-jt- 
high, is placed centrally on the marble-paved torraco of tbeb»wer 
rooms just noticed. It contains the unimonbed™^ 
on a low platform, of Mirim Ghitfs-ud-dfn and bis wife, ^rtmaUy above 
their tombstones, like which, thoy bear a kalcmdfin and takht% % tespe 

Tlie doorway in each corner tower, opening on to the terrace, leads 
its crowning pavilion. The present 


hv a winding staircase to u* wvwumg - , 

marble lattice-rail, enclosing the terrace between the towers, replaced 
in 1902 tho original one, of which no trace remained. Marble latticed 
rails round the staircase openings fit the S. side of the terrace, won 
relieve their pit-like appearance, and add to the safety of tt > 

PX Returning to the Cenotaph Chamber. Each lavishly inlaid side 
has three archways, tho largest in the centre ; and 
are closed with screens, imperforate above and latticed below t 
springings. In the latter is a central doorway on the N. and S. 

set of steps before it. A deep dripstone on brackets surmounts(the 
sides; and the Chamber is crowned by a Byzantine square-shaped dome, 
springing from vertical sides, with its flat square top adornec >y g 
spike at each corner. Internally, the floor, the tombstone platform, 
the pillars, are richly inlaid with stones of inanv colours in a varied 
of geometrical, floral, and other designs ; while in the archwajs, 
above their springings, are inlaid cypresses^ urns, flowers in vmies, 
amphoric, etc. There are also Toghra inscriptions from the Koran, 
in Song narrow panels between the heads of the pillars; and ai » 
all is tho vaulted roof, coated with fine stucco, bearing o * 
devices in gold and colours. A noticeable, feature 13 the mljiy 
the cenotaphs of rod borders and bluish-black scrolls, lo p 
together with white and mottled rosettes; and the inlay.on the no , 
of bold leaf-scrolls with a broad border of loaves in various c °l° ‘» 
is strikingly effective. Tho chosteness and delicacy of the carving 
throughout the Tomb, is also deserving of special attention. 

The Btfrtfdari, overlooking the river, is a rectangular building of 
red sandstone, with decorative features, generally resembling thos ^ 
the Main Gateway, like which, it has eight pinnacles, similarly 
and constructed. From each end «*f it, a .staircase descends t e 
river bank ; and adjacent to it on the S., is a staircase to a subte - 
nean apartment, said to have been used as a zanana bath roori &* 
fc&tfdari, converted into a residence, was for a long time rented out 
by Government as a cool summer resort; but this practice nft» f 
m my years been discontinued, and the walls and doors erected > 

this purpose, have been removed. ., 

The Kiver Front, 14 ft. high, has at its centre the lower storey of 
t! B4ritdari, and at its N. and S. end, a pavilion-capped octagonal 
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d/betweon the former and each of the latter, is 
riverward with a platform in front, long since d< 
friginal stone-paving. These rooms, having been flooded by 
. tver, have their floors covered with silt; and the lower parts of 
their entrances are built up, to prevent further flooding and conse¬ 
quent danger to foundations. The lower storey of the B^r^dari has 
H profusely inlaid face, somewhat nearer the river than that of 
the rooms on eithor side ; and opens on to a stouo-paved platform. 
It contains three connected front rooms, of which the central with 
a tank is the largest; and four small back rooms, two of which stand 
together at each side of a passage from the front central room 
to a waterfall in the back wall for the supply of the tank. These 
rooms, once richly decorated with frescoes in gold and colours, 
afforded a cool refuge from the scorching summer heat; and as they 
face the prevailing direction of the hot winds in April and May 
were doubtless kept cool by khas-khas tatties t for which the adjacent 
river gave an easily accessible supply of water. At each end of 
the lower storey, a staircase ascends to the upper storey and the 
garden ; and a curious feature is the marble head of a fish, projected 
from the platform before it, through the mouth of which the tank in 
the front central room was emptied. 

To the Archaeological Department is duo the comparatively perfect 
condition of this mausoleum, and the extensive and costly restorations 
effected under its guidance, are best known to those who remember 
its dilapidated condition about fifty years ago. “ Owing to its grace¬ 
ful proportions, the exquisite delicacy of the work within and without, 
and the extraordinary richness of its ornamentations, it may fairly 
claim to rank with, if not above, the more celebrated buildings of the 
period as a typical example of the highest stage of decorative archi¬ 
tecture achieved by the Mughals.” [Netrill], 

The superiority of the pietra dura in this mausoleum has been 
ascribed to the gradual evolution of this art; but its incomparable 
excellence overall previous local examples is more suggestive of 
the sudden introduction of a superior standard, probably European, 
than of a progressive link in the chain of Moghal inlay, always 
hampered by Oriental conservatism. And the presence of many 
foreigners. Italian artists included, at Jahangir’s court, who 
were patronized both by him and Ndr Jnh&n, favours the idea 
that this mausoleum, like the TiCj, owes most of its beauty to their 
genius. 

A parting word may be said regarding the possible connection 
between the marble towers of this mausoleum and the minarets of 
the T6j. That Cunningham regarded the latter >»s having been 
suggested by the partially detached tower-rooms of Humtfytfn’s 
Mausoleum near Delhi, has been noticed ante. But the wholly 
detached towers hero have surely a better claim to this distinction. 

The Chini-ka-rauza, or *? China Tomb,” so called from an insetting 
of glazed tiles resembling porcelain, is the next object of interest 
along the Aligarh Road. It is said to bo the shrine of a poet of 
Shiraz nnmed Shukrulla, who entered Jahangir’s service in about 
1617. He probably built the Tomb while he was Shah Jah£n’s 
DUvdn or “ Financial Minister,” with tho title of Afzal KhfCn. 
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osure containing the Tomb, lying alone the river banx^alw- 
Z&jtimkHii lately-planted garden, at the N.-W. corner of which is an 
octagonal towor, bearing a pillared pavilion. # 

The Tomb, built entirely of brick-and-plaster, consists aboveground 
of a dilapidated superstructure, 80 ft. square, coated externally with 
innumerable pieces of tiles, bodded in plaster, and worked into 
smooth enamelled faces, diapered with geometrical and other designs 
in blue, green, orange, and red, including delicate shades of these 
colours. Similar work on other buildings at Agra lacks the boldness 
and finish achieved here ; and even that at Akbar’s Mausoleum is 
comparatively insignificant. Much of this beautiful insetting has dis¬ 
appeared, and that remaining is fortunately above the reach of 
human hands. At the centre of each face, an archway 32 ft. high, 
opened into the interior, comprising four square comer rooms, four 
rectangular side rooms, and an octagonal central chamber with two 
cenotaphs. Crowning all, was a great Path^n dome, springing from 
an octagonal base, and four slender floral-headed °”° u ° n 

each corner of the roof. The cenotaphs, probably of A fail Khan 
and his wife, are now represented by brick-and-plastor substitutes. 
The walls were frescoed on stucco with floral designs in brilliant 
colours, but of this not much remains, and the inscription from the 
Kortfn, have also suffered for want of preservation. Most of the 
S. side of the building has collapsed, and what remains of it, 
propped up by brickwork pillars, shows the ingenious method 
adopted of reducing pressure on the haunches of the florae by 
embedding empty gkards and j&lds in the concrete packingof the 
spandril. Below the level of the ground, immediately under the 
superstructure, are very ruinous vaulted crypts, now open towards 
the river, from the central of which the tombstones belonging to this 
part of the shrine are entirely missing. 

This Tomb, formerly accessible from the riverside only, is now 
connected with the Aligarh Road by a good carriage way ; and for its 
presentable condition, at no small outlay, the public are chiefly 
indebted to the Archreological Department, a recently deceased 
member of which (E. W, Smith) has in his Moyhid Colour Decoration 
of Ayra , given the fullest description of it yet published. 

' The Ram BagH, N. of the Sahara B£gh, is the next place of in¬ 
terest on the left bank of the Jumna, accessible by the Alnrarli Road. 
The origin of this garden is untraceable, but that it existed before- 
Bihar’s time is highly probable ; and it is mentioned by this emperor 
in his Memoirs. It was, according to traditional lore, this jovial 
hero’s favourite resort for pleasure parties, at which, midst fountains 
of wine and perfumes, be and his boon companions of both sexes, 
indulged in at fresco revels to their hearts’ coutent— 


“ And when 


Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 

When B£bar died at his palace of Ch^rbdgh in 1530, his remains 
are believed to have been temporarily interred in its precincts till 
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to Ktfbtfl ; tradition has it that during this tii 
*est#di> the garden which yielded him so much pleasure while living, 
^"“frrtHe first historical mention of the garden,* it is styled the Bdgh 
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NdrafxUdn or “Light-spangled garden and some derive this name 
from Nitrafshtfn, a suppositive princess to whom it is said to bavo 
belonged. It subsequently became the jointure '•nd favourite resort 
of the empress Nitr Jalutn ; and succeeding governments havo main¬ 
tained it as a public pleasure-ground. When it came to be known as 
Rrim B£gh is not recorded ; and it is a moot point among antiquaries 
whether the name is a corruption of the Persian ardm (repose), or a 
dedication to R&mn, the hero of the Jldmdyan, deified by the Hindus 
as the seventh uvdtar or “ incarnation *’ of Vishnu, The latter 
solution is, however, most favoured, as a change effected by tho 
Mahr&ttns, during their occupation of Agra from 1786 to 1803; 
•corroborative of which may still be seen some Hindu idols on the 
river bank W. of the garden, said to be its guardian angels. 
The garden, enclosed by high walls with corner towers bearing 
pillared pavilions, is dividod by stone-paved footpaths into < parterre^ 
chiefly devoted to the cultivation of vegetables and fruit trees ; but 
there is also a good show of flowering plants. The lessee is ever 
willing to sell its produce to visitors, and graciously leaves to 
their judgment the kidshish for gifts of buttonholes. 

A high stone terrace, along the river face, is .margined externally by 
a low lattice-rail, and centrally placed on this side aro two double- 
storeyed summer-houses, on either side of a storm-paved court with 
a marble tank at its centre. These buildings, modernized to suit 
1 ho requirements of Europeans, and adequately furnished, have, for 
upwards of lmlf-n-century, been placed with a moderate rental «t 
the disposal of the public. They have always been highly appreciat¬ 
ed as coo) summer resorts by residents of Agra; and as quiet 
and romantic retreats for honeymooning. 

Some years ago, a red sandstone kiosk was erected E. of these 
summer-houses, at a spot in tho garden said to be that where 
Bihar’s remains were interred, till their removal to Ktfbul. 
Another much more recent interment is marked against the N. 
enclosure wall by the tomb of a child, probably brought here for 
change of air. 

Tho high river frontage, now in a ruinous condition, must originally 
provsented an extremely imposing appearance. The northern vaulted 
rooms within it, accessible by staircases from the terrace above them, 
open on to a lower river-bank terrace, and show traces of having 
been furnished with tanks and fountains; while tho rooms south¬ 
ward are now used as kitchens and servants’ quarters for the 
summer-houses just noticed. 

Beached by tho river bank, and immediately N. of the garden, is 
a street of dilapidated houses with n red sandstone gateway at each 
end. These houses were probaldv occupied by courtiers and others in 
attendance on Jabitngir and Ntfr Jahtui, when they visited the 
Bitch NtfrafsMn. 

As lately ns 1898, the Government of India actually ordered the 
sale of BfCm Biigh, and this favourite pleasure-resort was thus threat¬ 
ened with possible extinction. But the timely assumption of the 
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W of India by Lord Curzon in 1899, averted this loss to the 
^ubtic^and disgrace to British rule. Numerous other benefits accru¬ 
ing to archoeological remains throughout India, from Lord Canton'* 
interest in them, will, when fully recorded, be one of the brightest, 
among many bright chapters, in the history of his masterful dicta¬ 
torship. 

Ihe Buland Baoh, bearing the name of Buland Khan, a eunuch 
of the court of Jahdngir, to whom it belonged, lies a short distance 
N.ol RiCm Bdgh along the rivor bank, by which it is most readily 
reached. The garden, comprising a large orchard of guava trees, has 
at its S.-W, corner u decayed pavilion-capped tower, a little N. of which 
is a five-storeyed tower of red sandstone, surrounded by an arched 
gallery and surmounted by a pavilion of light-coloured sandstone— 
the only instance a t Agra of an entire pavilion built of such material. 
This somewhat dilapidated structure, known ns tho Battis K/utmba or 
**Thirty-two pillats,” possesses considerable architectural merit. 
Close by, at the northern limit of the garden, a great pile of ruinous 
masonry overhauling tho river, is known «s the Sdth KCUa or “ Seven 
Wells, ’ from tho fact of its including seven lifts for raising wator 
from the river for tho adjacent gardens. 

The Jama Masjid, built of red sandstone by Jah&ntfra Begam, the 

CITY ROAD. eldest and favourite daughter of ShahJahtfCn, 
supplanted as tho Muhammadan cathedral of 
Agra, the Kalin or Kdli Masjid (described ante) of tho time of 
Akbar and Jahangir, 

Hein£ during the Mutiny of 1857 regarded as a menace to the 
kort, it was taken from the Muhammadans ; its main gateway ami 
front cloisters were destroyed to clear tho line of fire ; and the entire 
structure was mined with powder ready to be blown up in case of 
necessity. On tho recommendation of the Commissioner of Agra, Mr. 
Batten, it was restored to the Muhammadan community in 1858, by the 
then viceroy, Lord Lawrence; since which, its management, and that 
of thirteen other local mosques, has been intrusted to a Muhammadan 
board, with an annual income of about Es. 13,000 at its disposal. 

The mosque, located at the W. side of Kandri Bazdr iu the City, 
*25 a djacent to the \\ . ond of the Agra Jj’ort Station, has a basement, 
L/0 ft* N. and S., by 320 ft. E. and W., by 11 ft. high, bearing on its 
vv. end the Mosque proper, opening on to a stone-paved court with t 
tank at its centre. The court hes a central gateway at its N. and S., 
flanked on each side by a cloister, and at its R. are tho plinths of the 
mam gateway and its flanking cloisters, the superstructures of which 
were demolished, as just noticed, in tho Mutiny of 1857. 

Each front corner has an octagonal tower, surmounted at tho level 
or the cloister-roofs by a pavilion with a spiked dome; and there is a 
similar tower at each corner of tho mosque surmounted by a similar 
pavilion. 

At the front (E.) centre, steps load to a landing bearing a central 
sun-dial, and a stone post at each corner; and at tho N. and S. there 
are steps before each side gateway. 

Booms along the front and sides of the basement, rented as shops, 
yield an income devoted to tho maintenance of the mosque; and at 
the.back is a blank unsightly wall, relieved only by the projection of 
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Jri) Imihrtih of the mosque, between two octagonal pn 
ring a pavilion. Some compensation for this hidooi* 
^afforded to the side walls by beautiful apses—a most unusual 

... in b semented mosques. The tank in the court, facing the 

mosque, has a raised margin, on each corner of which stands a lanky 
four-pillared pavilion. Each side-gateway has six pavilions on its 
roof—three in a row. back and front ; and each of the cloisters, stand¬ 
ing on plinths 2 ft. hi^h at each side of these gateways, carries a row 
of eight pavilions along the inner side of its ro*»f, while its outer wall 
is pierced by plain doorway*. The mosque, 270 ft. by 100 ft., exter¬ 
nally, and standing on a plinth 2 ft. high, has a grand, central, apsed 
-entrance, 47 ft. high, with an internal archway, 25 ft. high. 

The hich wall containing the entrance—higher than the other walls 
of the building, has an inlaid crest, surmounted by five pavilions, and 
flanked on each side by an octagonal pinnacle, higher than the pavi- 
lions. Each pinnacle, inlaid along its entire length in alternate zig¬ 
zag* of marble and slate, is crowned by a pavilion. The marble- 
cased face of the high wall, has a band bordered by slate inlay above 
and at each side of the central entrance. These bands are inlaid with 
Persian inscriptions in slate, stating that the mosque “was built by 
order of ... the most revered of the ladies of the age, the pride of 
women, the princess of the realm ... the most honoured of the issue 
of the head of tho faithful. Jah&n&ra Begam.” It is also stated here, 
that the mosque was “ built at a cost of 5 lacs of rupees ... and com¬ 
pleted in a period of 5 years ... in 1058 A.H.” [1648 A.D.]* 

As forced labour was employed in building the mosque, and the 
materials came free of cost from state quarries, the expenditure 
recorded here was doutless incurred only for the salaries of superin¬ 
tendent* and specialists, pins the charge made for the food doled out 
to workmen. Had full payment been made for both materials and 
labour, the mosque would even at that time of comparatively low rates, 
have probably cost not less than 25 lacs of rupees; and the present 
cost of erecting it might well amount to Ks, 45,00,000, or £300,000. 

At each ride of the pinnacles flanking the main entrance, the 
mosque itself is eniered from the from by two archways, 27 ft. high ; 
and standing on tho roof above them, N. and S. of ihe pinnacles, 
are seven pavilions, seen above tho inlaid parapet girding the roof. 
Marble dado-panels, 5£ ft. high, bordered by two parallel lines of 
slate inlay, run along the entire facade, and also tho whole of the 
interior, before entering which, attention may be drawn to the pretty 
pattern inlaying with marble the parapet and the crest of the central 
high wall, and also to the marble line-inlay forming panels and 
borders round the exterior. Passing notice may also be taken of the 
curious high pulpit of light coloured sandstone, standing in front of 
the central entrance. 

Internally, the mosque-proper is divided into a front and a wider 
back Fection by a long wall, 9 ft. thick, pierced by 5 arches facing 

# The date of the completion of the mosque is variously stated in 
Guides to Agra, That given hero is taken from a transcript of 
the Persian inscription round the face of the main entrance to the 
■mosque-proper. 
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1 il/e front wall, which is parallel to it anti 12 fO. 
nfre of the front section is the front apsed archway 
\ of which shut it off from two halls on either side, connect- 
bjfan archway, and opening by a doorway into a zandna chapel 
4 tt the outer end. At the centre of the back section is a large hail, 
entered by the front apsed archway, and flanked on each side by two 
smaller bulls, connected with it ami with each other by an archway, 
and opening by a doorway into a zandna chapel at the outer end. 
Thus, but for the side walls of the central apsed entrance, the in- 4 
terior consists of a connected front and back aisle of five bays, with 
a zandna chapel at the ends of both aisles. 

Facing each front entance, a mihr&b is recessed into tho back wall, 
that in the central hall being the largest, and the only one cased with 
marble. Round and within this mihrdb, are Arabic text* from the 
Korrtn inlaid, with slate, and at its N. side stands a stepped pulpit of 
marble. The mosque is floored with praying-spaces of red and light- 
coloured sandstone, while such spaces in tho marble flooiing of the 
end chapels are formed with slate inlay. The outer walls of the 
chapels are pierced by doorways closed with lattice-screens of red 
sandstone. Dado-panels, similar to those along tho facade, adorn 
every part of the interior to a height of 5J ft. ; and acove them the 
wall-faces are coated with stucco. 

A great masonry dome, crowning the central hall facing the main 
entrance, srands on the outer roof between two smaller dome;*, 
similarly constructed. These domes, springing directly from the roof 
without intervening necks, are encircled by paralled bands inlaid m 
y.ig-zag with fillets of marble alternating with wider ones of red sand¬ 
stone, up to the floral caps on their gilt-spiked heads. Most guide 
books state that tho pavilion domes are of marble with gilt spikes, 
but this is a mistake. The mosque has pavilions as follows -.-—eight- 
pillared large and small, 6 and 4 respectively ; four-pillared, 67; all 
of which are dripstoned and have masonry domes coated with white 
plaster resembling marble from a distance. And of theso domes, only 
those of the ten large and small eight pillared pavilions have gilt 
.spikes, while thoso of the 67 four-pillared pavilions are of stone. 

The mosque is said bv some to have all the originality and vigour 
of the early Moghal school, mingled with many traces of the Pathdn 
style ; and its domes are cited as illustrating the best form of the 
former, the decadence of which (according to them) is first noticeable 
in the bulbous and neck-supported dome of the Ttfj, But unfortu¬ 
nately for this contention, many neck-supported domes of the Moghal 
school antedated this mosque, as did also the great dome of the 
T£j. 

The following interesting information regarding this mosque, is 
given as ft quotation from The Memoirs of Avrangz&b t by Mr, F. 0. 
Oertel, Executive Engineer, Agra, in his Report for 1906-1V07 or the 
Conservation of Archaeological Buildings :— 

“ in the month of Ramazan 1080 a.h. [December 1669], Aurang- 
z6b commanded the destruction of the Hindu temple of M ultra 
known by the name of Dehra K6su R&i. On the same spot was laid the 
foundation of a vast mosque. * * * Thirty-three lacs were expended 
on the work. The rich jewelled idols taken from the pagan temple 
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erred to Agra, and thore placed beneath the stops 
wdb Be'gatn Sahib’s [ie., JatnfmWs] mosque, in ordeKtliar - 
ever bo pressed down under foot- by the true believers. 
[Cf. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VII, pages 184-185]. 

' Thf, Akbaui Masjid was a mosque built by Akbar, which, from 
causes unknown, became almost a complete ruin. The only remain¬ 
ing part of it was the mutilated basement, when in 1861 it was 
rescued from extinction by the Muhammadan Local Ageuoy. The 
restoration then effected, stands with tho original name, at the W. 
side of the Kanari Baztfr in tho City, a short distance S. of the 

The building, entirely of red sandstone, ha9 a basement 15 ft. 
hii»h, the roadside face of which contains a series of rooms rented as 
shops, with a tower at each end bearing a domed pavilion. 

From the N. side of the basement, lying along a lane running 
westward from the main road, a flight of steps leads to the terraco, at 
the W. side of which stands the mosque, faced by an open stone- 
paved court with a tank at its centre, and a low lattice-rail of red 
sandstone along its front. The mosque, 84 ft. by *25 ft., 4 has seven 
arched openings to the front, tho Hat roof being supported on three 
rows of eight columns, the space between those on the S., W., and 
the N. being closed up with walls.” [Hevilt\. The roof boars a large 
central dome, and a pavilion at each corner ; and it is stated on a 
marble slab over tho central archway, that tho mosque was renovated 
in 1278 a.h. [1881 a.d.]. All the domes are surmounted by gilt 

^Tne* Masjid Mutamid Khan (known locally as that of Naw&b 
Mautmat Kh£n) was built of red sandstone in the roign of Jahangir, 
by the imperia 1 treasurer, Muttfraid KMn, It stands m M<£l-k£-bazar, 
with the E. side of its baseraont, 10 ft. high. Wing along a narrow 
lane running southward from the Kashmiri Jiaziir in the Citj\ On 
the basement-terrace, reached by a flight of steps on the E., is a 
tankless, stone-paved court, with the mosque on the W., and arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of both cold and hot water, on the S. 

The facade of the mosque is ornamented with panels of light- 
coloured sandstone, araphorte, etc.; and of its three arched entrances, 
that in the centra is tho highest and widest. Tho gtone-paved in¬ 
terior is divided by two arenod crosswalls into three compartments, 
each erownod by a dome, that in tho centre being the largest. There 
is a mikrdb and pulpit at the back of tbe central compartment, and 
besides the three large domes, just noticed, the front of the roof is 
surmounted by a domed pavilion at each end. All five domes are of 
brick-and-pi aster, and each of them has a whitewashed stone spike. 
The mosque bears no inscription. . „ ^ ^ . , T m 

Thr PaDRTTOLA, or 4f Priests’ Quarter, * E. of the Central Jail, 
a casually noticed under “Topography and 

MtJTTKA ROAD. |^ oa( j Routes” has a history dating from the 
time of Akbar. Bernier writes “ In Agra, the reverend fathers the 
Jesuits have a Church and College, where in private they teach 
the children of some 25 or 30 Christian families that have (I know 
not how) gathered and settled themselves there by the charity 
of those fathers, the Christian doctrine. It was Akbar who (in the 
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he great power of tbo Portuguese in the Indies) called them, 
gave them a pension for their subsistence, permitting them to 
build churches in the capital cities of Agra and Lnhore, and his son 
Jehan Outre favored them yet more, fiut Ohak Jahan, son of /chan 
Ouire , and father of Aurangzeb, now reigning, took from them their 
pension, caused their church at Lahore to be pulled down, and the 
greatest part of that in Agra, overthrowing also the steeple of the 
church, wherein that bell was that could be heard over all the town,’* 
rho R. 0, Mission was continued by the Jesuits with varying 
fortunes till the reign of Aurangzeb, who would not tolerate any 
mission at Agra, . But it was revived about half-A-century after his 
time, and has since been conducted by the Capuchin Fathers, 
The Old Church, adjoining the Cathedral, and known as the 
Badshahi CHrja or “ Imperial Church,” was restored by Samru in 
1769, and again in 1856 by Colonel Filose, of Scindia’s service. It 
still exists as a domed building surrounded by tombs, the oldest 
legible epitaph on which bears the date 1785. 

The Masjid Aurangzeb, situated in Alamganj and best known, 
locally as the Masjid Alamgir, was built by the emperor Aurangzeb, 
who on ascending the throne assumed the title of Alamgir or 
Conqueror of the World.” A chronogram in a long Persian 
inscription, gives 1082 a.h. [1671 A.D.], as the date of its completion, 
at which time, the emperor was away in the Deccan, making a 
supreme effort to crush the Mahrjfrtas. 

Some twenty years ago, this noble structure ceased to be used as a 
place of worship, and about the gross sacrilage that necessitated this 
disuse, the eminent author Khtin Bahadur Muhammad Latif, writes 
with clearly suppressed indignation, that, “ it has now been 
completely remodelled and is utilized as the Collector’s office. Mr. 
61»ut, the late Collector, built around it a number of shops, which 
baY© been rented to traders.” 

TI TE Chausat Khamba (Hall of Sixty-four pillars), standing on 
the 1C* 1 side of the Agra Navigation Canal near its 113th mile, and 
best re?©hed from the bridge across it in the 4tb mile of the Muttr* 
Road, is believed to be the Tomb of Bakhshi Sabbat Khan, Shah 
JahAn’a treasurer, who was cut down in the carrousel of the 

Fort by AP ar Singh RfCthor, the MabiirAja of Jodhpur in 1644.* 
This ruinous shrine of red sandstone, comprises a hall on a plinth, 
69£ ft, square k)£ li It. high ? borne by two superimposed square 
platforms, the upP©r of whxcb, 132 ft. square by 5 ft. high, is 
mounted by steps the centre of each side, while the lower, 2 ft. 
high, having been d£ ,lu ded of its stone casing, is now a mere mound 
of earth. 

Each fagade of the hi x M has five openings with as many engrailed 
arches, four two-pillarcd piers, and a four-pillared abutment at either 
corner; and between oacE opposite pair of those openings, are four 
internal ones with similar arches spanning sixteen single pillars. 
There are thus 64 or chausat pillars or khambas altogether, whence 
the name of the shrine ; anJ *U the pillars have, plain square shafts 
with slightly carved bases ari^ imposts. The building has in fact 

* See page 100. 
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tivtf square, internal compartments with an archway I 
rrj^okeach of these has a domical roof of brickwork coated 

_The earthen floor of the interior, was doubtless paved with 

stone ; and though there are now no traces of the cenotaph, it must 
originally have stood in the central compartment. 

Sbme remaining red-Ramistone brackets above the external arch- 
wavs, indicate the former existence of an all-roun<i bracketted drip¬ 
stone’ ; «nd there are traces of pavilions on the roof. Two bowl- 
shaped, internally-plastered cisterns, close to the S. side of the hall, 
are probably remnants of an abandoned oil mill. 

The upper platform, despoiled of its stone pavimr, has at each 
corner a pavilion, 12£ ft. square, on a plinth, 1J ft. high. The 
pavilions, internally adorned with floral paintings on polished stucco, 
have domes ; but their spikes have been destroyed. The side-faces 
of the upper platform bear dear traces of having been cased with 
stone, considerably ornamented with carving ; and at each corner, is 
a small, internally-plastered room, under a pavilion. An opening, 
concealed behind the steps at each side of this platform, is suggestive 
of a ventilating tunnel to the crypt below the central compartment 
of the hall. 

Th* Rauza Sadik Khan, is the popular name of a large and lofty 
shrine standing about 150 ft. E. of the Chausat Khamba. Sadik 
Khfm, who died in 1596, was a nephew of Itimad-ud-dauia, a daughter 
of whose he married—-another daughter being the celebrated Nrfr 
Jah£n. He was a mamabdar of 4900, and one of Akbar’s most 
distinguished peers and officers. According, however, to the Transac¬ 
tions of the Archeological Society of Ayr a, S£dik Kh£n built a tomb 
for himself at Dholpur, where,* as stated in an inscription on it, he 
was interred in 1005 a.H. [1596 A.!).]. The tomb near the Cbaustjt 
Khamba, now in a ruinous condition, consists above ground of a 
two-stepped octagonal platform surmounted by a domed cenot^ph- 
ebamber on a stone-cased plinth, 1$ ft. high, and 51 ft. wide between 
opposite sides. The platforms, both lower and upper, 2 ft. afj<| fy ft. 
high respectively, having been stripped of their red-sandstone casings, 
are almost shapeless mounds of earth ; and only faint traces remain of 
eight pavilions, once adorning the upper platform, one at the. centre 
of each outer side. Tbe cenotaph chamber, a regular Octagon with 
brick-nnd-plusrer walls 11 ft. thick, external sides 21 ft. long, and a 
domical roof, has at the centre of each face, an »p^od rectangular 
recess with an engrailed arch, from the buck of which a doorway 
leads through a reverse apse into tbe interior. Above the apses, a 
narrow gallery in the body of the wall, reached by staircases from 
the E , overlooks the interior, and is lighted tl, ro ngh arched apertures 
facing outwards; wbilo higher up, a bracketted dripstone of red- 
sandstone encircles the building. 

The uppermost terrace round the reached by staircases 

from the gallery, bears at each angle t; beheaded pinnacle, coated 
with planter. The hollow interior of the briek-and-plaster dome, 
with ita floor on the same level as the Upp ernios t terrace, is accessible 
from it by a doorway at each cardir ia { point: and its exterior of 
trurious spiral fluting, is crowned by a S pjfc e of light-coloured sand¬ 
stone. The tomb has been plundered c f its cenotaph, and the 
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.lot it are strips of sandstone embedded in the pT) 
l central chamber. Below the cenotaph should be* 
^bitone, but this too has been plundered, 

subterranean octagonal chamber once containing it, with a 
doorway on the S., is only 7 ft. high, and has a small tunnel entering 
it at the centre of each other side. Each of these seven ventilators 
starts from step* at the centre of a corresponding ride of the upper 
platform ; and t.ie doorway at the S. was probably built up, access to 
it being obtainable by a pit or passage excavated into or through 
the earthen body of the platform. May be that the latter precaution 
suggested to some needy blackleg the possible presence of treasure 
in a place ho carefully secured. Be this as it may, it is always pitiable 
to see a sanctum of the dead desecrated and despoiled as this has 
been. All internal wall-faces are covered with stucco on brickwork, 
and even external stone-carving is similarly coated. The entire 
stucco was doubtless ornamented with designs in colours, traces of 
which may Htil) he seen ; but the most clearly defined decoration 
now remaining, is the line-panelling in the rectangular apsed recesses. 
It may interest some to know, that a line drawn through space due 
E and W., passes centrally through the steeple of St. Paul's Church 
at Agra, the Bauza Stfdik Kh£n, the Chausat Kljamba, and the Main 
Gateway of Akbar’s Mausoleum at Sikandra. 

The Stone House, standing at the S, sido of the Agra-Delhi Chord 
Railway, near the fourth milestone of the Muttra Road, on a rectangu¬ 
lar masonry pedestal, 4 ft. high, is the remarkable life-size statue, 
carved from a single block of red sandstone, of a fully caparisoned 
Arab stallion, which but for the loss of his ears ai.d his leg^ below 
the knees, is in a fairly perfect condition. The bigotted Aurangzcb 
had all statues broken up as savouring of idolatry, which probably 
accounts for th^se mutilations. 

This statue is superior as a work of art t-» the horses head near 
the A mar Singh Gate of the Forr, of which the buried part has 
recently been ascertained to be rough, unfinished, and only 1^ ft. 
below the surface of the glacis. The latter has in fact the appeal - 
ance of being a rejected effort to portray a horse, of which the 
former was accepted as the more correct and skilfully executed 
likenoss. The most reliable of mam legends connected with this 
statue has it that Akbar having ridden his favourite Arab steed 
from Delhi to this spot, n distance of 121 miles, the exhausted 
animal broke down and died, and was buried here by his inconsi¬ 
derate master, with thin sculptured effigy over his grave. That 
Akbar was an expert horseman, and delighted in hard-riding, 
may be exempted by bi9 memorable ride in two days from A jnrir to 
Agra, a distance of 220 miles. ....... . 

Mr. Benson, a local anhqunrv, has suggested that the two stone 
statues record the fate of the horse ridden by Salim Shah Stir, 
when he «an his fox to B&dalgarb. N* of the Stone Horse, on the 
opposite side of the railway, is an ancient-looking mosque with 
a tablet bearing the date 1002 a. h. [1593 a . d .— temp. Akbar]; and 
also some tombs, of which that N.-W. of the mosque, carrying a 
kalamddn,' and profusely inscribed, appears from its superior construc¬ 
tion to belong to some person of considerable importance in his day. 
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. connects? this tomb with tho Stone Horse as fojJ 
yty told by the people is that a certain horse-rid 
^etinmwr to* Agra from Delhi. When he reached this spot, he asked 
an old woman how far tho city of Agra was. She replied As 
far as you have travelled from Delhi.” The horse-rider was struck 
with dismay and forthwith died. A statue of a horse was constructed 
in memory of this event by a certain sympathizing rich man, and 
the tomb quite opposite is pointed out ns the disappointed man s 

the rank 0*) of a saint or 
spiritual director {gvru), whose name is unrecorded, is said to have 
beoh constructed by Khwija Itibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir s 
court, whose tomb adjoins it on the E., and whose sarcn , at the 
canal-crossing, has previously been noticed. 

The tank, reached from the Muttra Road by the first road to ttie 
ritfht N. of its fourth milestone, and originally filled from the 8. by a 
still extant masonry channel, is about 10 feet deep, and has abed 
*>r>0 feet square, covered with a thick deposit of silt, now utilized 
for cultivation. At the K. and W. side of the tank is a stepped 
iihdt between walls, each onding at a pavilion-capped tower with 
lower rooms ; and similar yfuds at the N. and 8., stand at either 
side of a central cattle ramp ; while a regulating reservoir, attached 
to the S. side of tho tank, towards its E. end, is connected with it 
bv three arched openings, and also with tho masonry supply-channel, by 
a sinelo-arched opening on tho south. Those openings were doubtless 
furnished with wooden sluice gates, long since destroyed. There are 
atso steps m the tank sides, ending at various heights. Every part of 
the tank was originally of red sandstone j and tho beauty and size ot its 
mutilated remains mark it as,one of the grandest structures of its time. 

Thb Rauza Jtibar Khan, the shrine adjoining the Guru-ka-tal, 
( , n the W., is, like this tank, popularly aligned to Itibar Khan, 
and is also known locallv as the JBdra Khamba or <l Hall of Twelve 
Pillars.” But some believe it to be the Tomb of Sikandar Shah 
Lodi * which others locate near Delhi—see Keene’s Handbook to Delhi , 
uaare 58 sixth edition. That the tomb once stood on an extensive 
stone-cased platform, whence stone-paved footpaths radiated towards 
the N. E., 3., while h similar footpath ran westward to the 

Guru-ka-til, may be concluded from existing traces; and there aro 
some fmo old wells close by, that to the E. being specially noticeable. 
It. is 1G feet in diameter, and connected with it are a pavilion and 
rooms all in » ruinous condition. These features clearly indicate 
that the tomb originally stood in a large garden embracing the Guru- 
ka til The tomb, much decayed in parts, has a central mortuary 
chamber, surrounded by other chambers ; all within a corner-lowered 

basemont of brick and plaster, 110J ft. square by 12 ft. high. 

Standing on the basement-terrace, are five square plinths, 4 feet 
high of red sandstone ; bearing as superstructures the Cenotaph 
Hall* 304 ft square, over the mortuary chamber; and throe corner 
pavilions, each 10 ft. 7 ins. square, with spiked domes. The fourth 
corner pavilion, now missing, may have been destroyod by a storm. 
The basement is apsed all round, and a doorway m the central 
apse on each side (except on the S.) leads into the inner chambers ; 
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-he 8. centre, a fine red-sandstone staircase, projecjfc^_ 

ight angles, ascends to the terrace by sixteen lifts each 
^ high. The Cenotaph Hall, with nine domes, has four 
pillars on each side, or twelve in all externally—hence the name 
B&ra Khamba; and there are also four internal pillars. Capping these 
pillars are architraves bearing domical vaults, appearing externally 
as nve saucer-shaped domes on octagonal bases, and four oblong 
domes on rectangular bases; so disposed that of the former, one 
stands at each corner, and the largest and highest at the centre ; 
while there is one of the latte*''at the centre of each side. 

The plinth-faces of the cenotaph hall and pavilions are panelled 
with light-coloured sandstone, and apertures in the former, connected 
with ventilators from the mortuary chamber, apparently indicate 
that this sanctum to list, originally have been sealed up. But this 
precaution has not prevented the abstraction of the tombstone it 
contained ; and the cenotaph has shared a similar fate. The red- 
sandstone parts of the tomb—plinths, pillars, brackets, etc., are 
tastefully carved ; but its most noticeable feature is the beautiful 
frescowork adorning the stucco with which most of if is coated. 
Geometrical, floral, and other designs in colours appear everywhere, 
including cypresses, vases with flowers, amphora), etc. 

I he form of the comes and other architectural peculiarities of 
this remarkable shrine, together with the ontire absence of inlay, 
are characteristic of a period antedating that of Jahangir by at , least 
a century ; which accounts for its assignment by some to Sikandar 
Shah L«‘dh At the time, however, that ltibar Khftn is said to have 
erected this tomb for his own interment, the influence of the Pathtfn 
style had not ceased to be felt, as instanced in the Kalan Masjid at 
Agra. And as Sikandar Shah Lodi was certainly buried near Delhi, 
there is no valid ieason for questioning the right of ltibar KMn 
to this tomb. 

The Mausoleum of Akbar, lying along the N. side of the 
Muttra Hoad, with its Main Gatewaj” 5§ miles from Agra, though 
intrinsically one of the most remarkable shrines of any age, chiefly 
challenges comparison a* the sepulchral homo of Akbar the Great—the 
most tolerant of all Asiatic potentates, and the greatest of the Grand 
Moghals. Bayard Taylor describes him as “one of the greatest men 
who ever wielded a sceptre, the fourth descendant in a direct line from 
lamerlane, the grandson of Baber the conqueror, and grandfather 
of Shah Jahan ; in him culminated the wisdom, the power, and the 
glory of that illustrious line ” The same American writer conti¬ 
nues:—“ I doubt if the annals of any family that ever reigned can 
furnish six successive rnonarchs comparable in the greatness of their 
endowments, and the splendour of their rule, to Baber, Humayun, 
Akbar, Jahangir, Shah .Jaban, and Aurangzeb.” Sleeman too. 
whose personal experience of at least one Indian ruler, might well 
have prejudiced him against them a class, writes as follows:— 
‘Considering all the circumstances of the time and place, Akbar 
has always appeared to me among sovereigns as Shakespeare was 
among poets, and feelimr as a citizen of the world, I revered the 
marble slab that covers his bones more perhaps than I should that 
of any other sovereign with whose history 1 am acquainted.” 
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its death in 1605, fche mausoleum, designed and comjnel ^d , 
r in the garden of BihistdMd at Sikandra, appears tohuve 
_ 1 but little beyond its foundations, when Jahdngfr, his 

son and successor, underrook its completion, and effected some 
alterations. During the first two years of his reign, urgent state 
affairs, including the rebellion of his eldest son Khueru, necessitated 
Jahangir’s absence from Agra. His first visit to the Mausoleum 
was not therefore made till 3608, regarding which, he writes in his 
Memoir* ;—“ I examined carefully the buildings which had been 

constructed ...It struck mo that these were not such as I should 

have wished, for my desire was that the edifice should be such that 
travellers from rhe remotest corners of the world should confess that 
the equal of it they had never seen anywhere on the earth’s surface. 

.. ...The architects, according to their own understanding, progressed 
with the work in a fashion which seemed to them best. They made 
certain innovations, until the whole of the money sanctioned for 
the building was spent in a space of throe or four years. By my 
orders other artizans. well versed in the art of architecture, in con¬ 
sultation with skilful engineers, rebuilt certain parts according to 
models that were approved of. By degrees a magnificent building 
was constructed. Around the illustrious mausoleum extensive gardens 
were laid out. and a lofty and stupendous gateway, comprising 
minarets of white marble, was constructed. It was reported tome that 
altogether fifteen lacs of rupees. ... had been spent on the building.” 
The materials came from state quarries, and the labour was forced. 
Had both been paid for at their market value, the building would 
probably have cost not less than Rs. 75,00,000 ; and the present cost 
~ A - kM ” to R*. 90,00,000, or £600,000, 


of a similar structure might well run up to 
Captain William Hawkins, who was at 


writes about the work in progress 4 ‘ It hath been fourteen years 
building, and it is thought will not be finished these fourteen years 
more,. The fea’St that works there daily are three thousand people; 
but this much I will say that one of our workmen will despatch more 
than three of them.” William Finch, who saw the mausoleum in 1612, 
says about it Nothing moro finished yet, after ten years’work. 
... This tomb is much worshipped both by Moors and Gentiles , holding 
him for a great saint.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who visited Agra in 1627 {temp. Jahangir) 
notices the mausoleum as follows “ At Sikandra, five miles from 
Agra as wo go to Lahore, is the mausoleum or burial-place of the 
Great Mughal, the foundation of which was begun by Akbar, the 
superstructure continued by Jahangir, his son, and yet scarce finished 
albeit they have already consumed fourteen millions of rupees in 
that wonder of India.” In the B&dshahntima of Abdul H£mid, fche 
mausoleum is said to have been 20 years in building. Bayard 
Taylor says of Sikandra It takes its name from Alexander, 
whose invasion of India has thus been commemorated by the 
Mughals. The great Macedonian, however, did not penetrate as far 
as this, his battle with Porus having been fought on ihe Jhelum. or 
Hydaspes, beyond Lahore.” Iskandnr, or Sikandar, is certainly the 
Arabic equivalent of Alexander, but the place of Akbar’s interment 
is undoubtedly named after Sikandar Shah Lodi, who moved his 
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p\yi Delhi to Agra in 1602, and died here in 1517. 
jt fy ,irite resort of his, though all that now connects him with 

j g ^ t)(j rdda ri 

Enclosing the mausoleum, four high embattled walls, each 28.16ft* 
long, form a square, with a lofty gateway at the centre of each »ide, 
and an octagonal tower at each corner, surmounted by a pavilion. 
The main gateway at the S. leads into a spacious garden of 123 
in which a broad ‘stone-paved footpath converges from each of the 
• four gateways to tho great central platform, more than 400 ft. square, 
bearing the Tomb of Akbar; towering as proudly over its environ- 
mont as did he over his. The main gateway, correctly described by 
Jahangir as “ lofty and stupendous.” is a recjtangular structure of red 
sandstone, profusely inlaid with beautiful designs in marble and 
other stones, and capped at each corner of its roof by a tall minaret 
of white marble. It also holds the mmbatkMna or ‘ music-hall, 
a spacious arched chamber iu which a band played daily in honour of 
the dead, at dawn and one watch after sunrise. Within the great 
contral archways at the front and back, each 61ft. hi«h, aro^ bands 
of Persian inscriptions. Those in front, set forth tho praises of 
Akbar and the mausoleum, and state that the work was cornpletea 
in 1022 a.H. [1613 a.D.]. Those at the back, belaud Jahangir, 
ending with the name of their engraver, Abdul Elak of Shiraz; and 
bear the date corresponding to 1614 a.I). The four marbte minarets, 
consisting of lower fluted cylinders surmounted by tapering shafts 
bearing pavilions, are divided vertically into three stages by slab- 
railed galleries with floors 31jjft., 5*2 ft., and 68$ ft, above the roof 
of the main gateway ; and standing on each uppermost gallery » W 
octagonal pedestal bearing a pavilion, 172 ft. high. Hence the total 
height of each minaret is 86 ft. 5 ins., and the height of its sspiko point 
from the terrace on which the main gateway stands 143 ft. 1 m., or 
145ft, above the ground. The height of the Tdj minarets, above 
the terrace on which they stand, is HU ft. The minarets, as 
described here, date, bowover, from 1905 only, when they were 
thoroughly renovated by order of Lord Curzon, in time the vlslt 
to Sikaodra, in December of that year, of Their Royal Highnesses 
the present Prince and Princess of Wales. They had previously 
existed in a mutilated form for more than a century, their tops having 
been destrov^ed, some say wantonly by the Mahr6ttas or Jats, while 
others attribute tho vandalism to Lake, because some European 
.soldiers fell from them, when be took Agra in 1803. Most probably* 
however, these parts were deliberately removed on account of their 
decayed and dangerous condition, by the order of some one in 
authority. That Lake had no hand in the mutilation is clear from 
the following mention of the minarets in the Travels tn India 
during the years 1780 , 1781,1782, and 1785, by W. Hodges, B.A. 
published in 1798 “ At each angle of the gate are minarets of 

white marble rising up to a great height, in part fluted-in. these 
minarets were formerly covered with open pavilions, aim furnished 
with domes, which have long since been _ destroyed. iho marble 
for the renovation came from Mekhrlina in the Jodhpur State, aud 
the work was completed in seven months at a cost of Hs, 62,176. Ihe 
large sum of £4,145, was thus speut on whar cannot but bo regarded 


misr^y 
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orions effect, for there is no guarantee that at —- — 
T milt de novo are exact reproductions of those destroyed. 
Visitors, unacquainted with' the history of the minarets naturally 
conclude that every part of them was constructed bv Jahangir; 
while those better informed cannot but. condemn the attempt to 
reproduce originals of which not a vestige remained, This so-cal od 
renovation is de facto an alteration, objectionable on every groum , 
and specially so as destructive of archeological harmony and historical 
footprints. It would bo a public benefit if mural tablets at. the 
sites of all renovations gave brief accounts of them, together with 
their elate and cost, and also the names of the persons responsible 
for their initiation and execution. The other three gateways also of 
red sandstone, though “false,” and not so large as the main gateway, 
have stately proportions inlaid with marble and slate, and frescoed 
in various colours and designs. That at the W. was lately renovated, 
and the one facing it was stuck some years ago by lightning. Lbe 
Tomb, a truncated pyramid of five storeys, eaeb smaller than that, 
below it, is with the exception of the uppermost storey, built entirely 
of red sandstone. Its prototype is probably the Punch Mahal of the 
Fatehpur Sfkri palace, which has also five storeys, somewhat 
similarly steppe,!, though of greatly inferior dimensions The heighb- 
of the storey*, from the lowest upwards, are JO ft., L4,v ft., it>A it., 
I4i ft. and 15£ ft. ; and the torrace of the central platform is 9 ft. 
above the ground level. Hence the total height of the Tomb above 
the ground, exclusive of the pavilions on the uppermost storey, is 
99 ft? nearly. The lowost storey, 320 ft. square, exclusive of the 
pavilion-capped octagonal towers at the corners, has a high central 
archway on each side in a beautifully inlaid face-flanked either way 
by a floral-headed pavilion, crested with crosses: and surmounted 
by a rectangular three-spiked pavilion. This cruciform cresting, and 
the presence of crosses in other parts, may be noted as remarkable 
features in a Moslem shrine. There are also ten smaller archways 
en each side of the lowest storey and its decayed facings of red 
sandstone, have been replaced by. lime plaster, which though 
incongruous, preserves the brickwork it conceals. 

A doorway in the marble lattice-screen of the high central arch¬ 
way on the S., leads into a vaulted hall, the walls of which are richly 
decorated with elaborate stucco reliefs, chiefly in faded blue and 
gold— somewhat after the stylo of the Alhambra, lhe removal of 
barely sufficient of this, some years ago, to serve as a sample, cost up- 

\ long descending passage from the vaulted hall, like that into 
an Egyptian pyramid, enters the Mortuary Chamber, 38 ft. square, 
from the S., at the centre of which, a plain massive uninscribed 

tombstone, shaped like a sarcophagus, covers the remains of Akbar 

the Great. The emperor was, it is said, laid m the grave with his 
eyes, not towards Mecca, as orthodox Muhammadans are laid, but 
facing the rising sun, this orb being an irapor tant factor in his 
Din-tflahi or “Divine Faith.” The chamber is dimly lighted by 
small openings in its domical roof, and through them the sun s noon¬ 
tide rays are said to illuminate the tombstone of his great vot *p'* 
The walls of the chamber, once as richly d ecorated as its vaulted 
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coated with whitewash ; and a handsome gold-»^ 
presented in 1873 as a covering for the tombst 
Northbrook, then Viceroy of India, was. stolon many y®j*T 8 
ago. Akbar’s armour, robes, and books, originally placed in this 
chamber, so as to be handy for use whenever he chose to visit the 
scenes of his former greatness, are said to have been annexed by 
the JfCts, during their occupation of Agra from 1761 to 17# 4., Jt. is 
possible that some of there procious relics may still exist at Bharat- 
pur and Dig, but search for them has hitherto been fruitless. 

The mortuary rooms to the E. and W. of the high central archway 
in the 8. facade of the lowest storey, though less notable than 
Akbar’s sanctum, are still replete with interest. 

Tho first room on the W. contains three tombstones, placed side bv 
side. The largest, of marble, on tho W., beautifully carved and 
bearing a talc hit, is that of Shnkarnlnisa B6gam, one ,. ar 8 

daughters. She was the wife of Shah Rukb Mirza, the.Wall of 
Badaksb£n. At the head and foot of the tombstone, are inscribed 
in Persian 0 God, forgive my sins ! ” and, ** This is the tomb ot 
Shukarulnissa Bdgam.” The second tombstone, also of marble, 
bearing a kalam(Mn t is that of Mirza Sulim&n Sh^ko, the son of 
8hah Alam II, the unfortunate emperor blinded by the brutal 
Rohilla chief, GhultCm K&dir. A somewhat lemitby inscription in 
Persian states that he <iied in 1253 a.h. [1837 A.D.]. 

The third tombstone of plastered red sandstone, umnscribed 
and bearing a talckti , is said to bo that of Mirza Sulim£n bhek° s wife. 
The marble door and dado of this room are inlaid. The second 
room on tho W., contains a large chastely-carved tombstone ot 
marble, bearing a taJchti and inscribed nil over in Arabic with the 
personal creed of the deceased—a strange mixture of Christian and 
Islamic belief. Parts of it run as follows:—“I 
Muhammad is the servant and messenger of God ... that the unity 
of God i» true ... that the Old and New Testaments.are true that 
the Psalms of David are true ... that the Alkorfin is true. Though 
the tombstone bears neither name nor.date, its intrinsic value, and 
the richness of its surroundings, distinguish it as covering the 
remains of some one of great importance. Beale in his M 
Tawdrlkh, assigns it to Sultfina Rakia B6gam, who whs married to 
Akbar in 1552. She was the daughter of Hnm£ydn « brother Mirza 
Hindnl, and was known as the Zau-i-baldn or “Chief wife. bho 
died childless in 1625, aged 84. The marble floor and daclo-panels 
of this room are of a superior description ; and above» the panels ot 
the N. wall, is a recess with an inscribed marble tablet; and there 
is another inscribed marble tablet above the recess. 

The room on the E. contains two marble tombstones placed side 
by side. The larger one, exquisitely carved and bearing a lakMi, 
has inscribed in Persian at its head and foot— u 0 God. forgive my 
sins ! * and “ This is the tomb of Arrfm Bano.” Tbo princess buried 
here was one of Akhar’s daughters. 

The second tombstone, uninscribed and bearing a shallow recess, 
is assigned to a child of the emperor Jahangir, who died when 
two years old. The room has an inlaid marble floor and dado. 
The marble tombstone in the open corridor E. of 


the room 
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jed,issaidto be that of another wife of Mirza Sun man 


The three storeys above the lowest, ore faced on all sides by 
arcaded corridors, and have curiously grouped pavilions on their 
terraces, the domes of some of which are inset with glazed tiles in 
colours, somewhat resembling those at the Chfnikf-rauza. The 
staircase to the first storey, at the S., is fairly easy to mount ; 
but the narrow staircases in the upper storeys have disagreeably high 
steps. 

The crowning storey, 102 feet square, and entirely of white marble, 
consists of a central court, 70 feet square, open to the sky, with an 
arcaded cloister on each side, of nine inner and eleven outer bays. 
The latter are closed with lattice-screens of two-feet-square panels, 
each with a different geometrical design of rare intricacy and beauty. 

Some omitted panels form windows, whence, in Bayard Taylor’s 
words, “a fine view presents itself of the gardens and the surrounding 
country/’ while “ the white dome of the Taj,” rests “ on the eastern 
horizon like a rising moon.” 

The Jumna ra*»y also be seen winding its sinuous course eastward, 
and on a fine day, the great Buland Darw&sa of Fatehpur Slkri, 
looms in the S.-W. like a shadowy giant. Regarding the 
tout ensemble, the writer just cited bursts into the rhapsody I 
thought the Alcazar of Seville and the Alhnmbra of Granada, had 
already presented me with the purest type of Saracenic ; but I was 
mistaken. What I had seen of tho splendour of the Moghals, and 
what I then saw, overpowered me like a magnificent dream.” 

The roof of the cloisters is enclosed by a chastely carved parapet, 
and is surmounted at each corner by a pavilion. Below the parapete, 
on both faces, are projected sockets for awning-poles ; and lower down, 
all-round bracketted dripstones overhang the arcades. A poem in 
Persian, laudatory of Altbar, is inscribed in oblong tablets over the 
thirty.six archways round the central court—a couplet over each 
archway : and each of the seventy-two bosses in the spandrils of 
these openings, bears the device, Allahu Akbar, or “ God is Groat.” 
This close association of the name of the Supreme Being* with that 
of the emperor was the catchword of the “ Divine Faith.” The 
poem is supposed to have been composed by Akbar’s old friend and 
poet-laureate, Shaikh Faizi; but this is improbable, for his death 
antedated that of his* great patron by twelve years. 

The cenotaph of the great emperor, the central object of the 
central court^ stands vertically over his tombstone, on a platform, 
the area of which is exactly that of the mortuary chamber, and the 
surface of which is paved with alternate .squares of marble and slate. 
It bears a halawddn; is covered right round with arabesques and 
inscriptions in bold relief ; and has n beautifully moulded base, all 
carved from a single block of tho purest white marble. 

At the sides, are the 99 names and attributes of the Supreme 
Being in Arabic ; and the head (N.) and foot (S.), the leading 
formulae of the “Divine Faith,” in Persian characters. AllaKv. 
Akbar , or “ God is Great,” and Yalta Yalalahu , or “ Magnificent in 
his Glory,” respectively. Members of the “Divine Faith,” used 
these formulae as a salutation and response whenever they met. 
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. feet N. of the cenotaph is a profusely carved pillar, 
_ c b, doubtless used as a pedestal for a golden lamp, always 

kept burning. On it was placed for some time, according to tradition, 
the famous Kohi-nvr diamond. 

There was a canopy of gold and silver brocade over the central court, 
and the archways of the cloisters had bangings of similar material, till 
the JiCts despoiled the place. They are. also said to have taken to 
Big the marble flagging of the entrance to the Mortuary Chamber. 

When Finoh saw these accessories in 1612, he was informed that 
the court “ was to be marched over with the most curious white 
and speckled marble, to be ceiled all within with pure sheet gold, 
richly inwrought.” 

This probable creation of the fertile imagination of some khddim 
of the tomb is seriously regarded by Fergusson in his History oj 
Indian and Eastern Architecturer as a suitable and possible finishing 
touch, though the evident completeness of the uppermost storey, 
and the adaptability of its fittings [e.(/. the awning-sockets) to ?t 
textile canopy only, clearly indicate that no further additions were 
contemplated. Nor have walls been carried up through the four 
lower storeys, either suitably placed or strong enough, to bear the 
great weight of such a structure, presumably a dome, as that 
mentioned by Finch. This traveller, however, only repeats what ho 
heard ; but Bayard Taylor records,as a fact that the cenotaph stands 
as ** under a pavilion of marble covered with a gilded dome/' though 
he previously nays, that “the summit of the mausoleum is open to 
the sky.” One of the most remarkable features of the mausoleum, is 
the earliest examples it affords of the pietra dura, decoration, which 
afterwards became one of the leading characteristics^ in the Moghal 
style. The geometrical designs, though striking, are inferior to those 
subsequently produced ; but some of the floral and foliate com¬ 
binations, above and round the archways of the main gateway, 
compare favourably with tbo best examples of this description of 
diaperinir. A noticeable stone used here, is the mottled jasper, so 
plentifully found in the mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daula. 

The original garden had an outer footpath along the entire length 
of each enclosure wall, which swept round tho inner bases of the 
gateways ; an intermediate footpath from wall to wall, centrally 
between the great central platform and each gateway ; and a central 
footpath from each 3 ide of the great central platform to each gate 
way, with a channel along the middle of its length. 

At each of the four intersections of the intermediate footpaths was 
a kiosk ; and at each of those of the intermediate and central foot¬ 
paths, a tank. There were thus 4 outer, 4 intermediate, and 4 central 
footpaths ; 16 parterres ; 4 kiosks ; 8 channels ; and 4 tanks ; exclusive 
of 4 tanksS in the great central platform. Want of preservation, has 
reduced this once wonderful garden to a wilderness ; but some of its 
noble tamarind trees are noticeable as having existed in the garden 
of Bihist6b£d, long before the commencement of the mausoleum. 
All that remains of the kiosks, are earthen mounds at the N.-E. and 
N. W. ; and a masonry platform at the S, W., whence a very striking 
view is obtainable of the mausoleum. On the site of the fourth kiosk 
at the S.-E., there is now a highly-placed and furnished resthouse, for 
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aV^pience of picnic parties and those requiring a tem|) 
tf/lt has verandas on three sides two bed and bath rooms, and 
itTig room. Close to the E. gateway is a small iron-railed plot 
containing a tombstone erected to the memory of seven men of the 
42nd Highlanders, who died from the 28th July to the 2nd August, 
1861, during an outbreak of cholera. There are also some elephant 
sheds W. of the main gateway. 

The Kanch Mahal (Glass H ouse), standing close to the S.-E, corner 
of Akbar’s mausoleum, is a fin* two-storeyed structure of red sand 
stone, said to have been built by JaMngfr for his wife Jodh B&i, 
the mother of Shah Jahun. It is named the Glass House after its 
glazed-tile adornments; but is also known as Jodh B£i’s Mahal, 
Mariam’s House, and BfrbaTs House. This assignment to three 
different persons indicates doubt regarding its origin ; and the only 
certainty connected with its history is its use some years ago as a 
dAk bungalow. The Mahal, faced on each side by a lofty archway up 
to the roof, is 53 ft. by 45 ft. externally, and contains four corner and 
four side rooms in each storey, the latter opening by rows <>f coupled 
pillars into a central hall, 16 ft, square, as high as both storeys. 
The most remarkable features of the bnilding are its profuso and 
elaborate carving, and two bay-windows, projected as semi-hexagons 
on brackets from the upper storey, one at each side of the N. 
archway. These windows are closed with lattice screens, and roofed 
with glazed tiles in blue and yellow. This remarkably fine example 
of Moghal domestic architecture, fully described in Smith’s Moghal 
Colour Decoration of Agra t has lately been thoroughly renovated, at 
the instance of Lord Ourzon. 

The Rauza Mariam Zamani in the old R<5gam Bdgh on the left 
side of the Muttra Road, asborfc distance W. of Akbar’s Mausoleum, 
was included in the grunt made by Government to the Church 
Missionary Society in 1839. Hero have reposed, since her death 
in 1622, the remains of the Rajprtt prince>s of the proud house 
of Amber (Jaipur), whom Akbar married in 1561, and whose son 
Salim was the emperor Jahangir, even greater than his father in 
religious tolerance. _ Jahangir sutes in his Memoirs that his mother 
bore the title of Mariam Zam&ni or ‘‘ Mary of the Period.” just he says 
as 44 an impartial ruler is styled the Naushirwdn of his time.” But 
because Mary is the equivalent of Mariam, a name found in the 
KorAn, and therefore often given by Mohammadans to their girls, it 
has been conjectured that she was a Christian. Hence the myth 
that Akbar had a Christian wife of Portugese extraction. As logically 
might it be argued that because Alexander and Sikandar, names 
borne by the great Macedonian and the founder of Sikandra respec¬ 
tively, are equivalents, therefore Sikandar Shah Lodi was a Mace¬ 
donian. It has also to bo remembered that Akhar’s mother, 
Hamida Bano Begam, bore the title of Mariam Mak&ni or 44 Mary of 
the Realm” ; but it has never been suggested that she was a Chris¬ 
tian. JahAnyJr buried his mother here, in what is believed to be a 
b&rddari or 44 garden-house,” erected by Sikandar Shah Lodi in 1495, 
which was thus converted into an abode of the dead, to bo respected 
by friend and foe alike ; and especially so as the last restiug-place of 
a great and good queen. 



the ahriue is in a pitiable condition—and strange 
and Mahrrittas, to whom the relics of Agra 
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■^^rttjil-anathema, must be held comparatively blameless. The 
raum (tomb), a single-storeyed structure of brick-and-plaster 142 ft. 
square, contains numerous lobbies and rooms, some of which with 
modem skylights have clearly been used for secular purposes. The 
mortuary chamber, centrally below these rooms and lobbies, was 
opened in 1897/ presumably by the missionaries in charge, to search 
for indications connecting Mariam Zam£ni with Christianity. No 
such discovery was made ; but the tombstone was found to bo a plain 
structure of brick-and-plaster. The entrance to the chamber was 
reclosed, and has not since been opened. 

There are eight rot sandstone pavilions on the roof, of which the 
inlaying has been pilf^ ed—one with a round dome at each corner, 
and one with an obloif/ dome at the centre of each side. 

Standing at the centre of the roof is a plain cenotaph of white 
marble, once covered by a beautifully inlaid pavilion of similar material. 
Government sold the latter by auction before the shrine passed into 
the hands of the Church Mission, and it may now be adorning some 
garden just as the marble pavilion over Jahangir's cenotaph, romov* 
ed by Ran jit Singh, adomathe Haztfri B4gh at Lahore. Itis a singular 
coincidence that the cenotaphs of Akbar, his wife, and his son, have 
been exposed to wind and weather by the vandalism of three differ¬ 
ent governments. 

In connection with the uegociations in progress for purchasing the 
shrine from the Church Mission, the Report on the conservation of ancient 
buildings in the Agra. Division y during the year 1906-07, reads as 
follows:—“The Mission are using Mariam's Tomb as a printing press 
and carpet factory. It was one of the last wishes of Lord Curzon, 
before his departure from India, that the building should be acquired 
and restored to beauty.” 

Before leaving Sikandra, three other relics may also 
be visited. Bhari Khan’s Mosque, standing close to the 
road, is built partly of brick, and partly of red-sand¬ 
stone. It has one dome, and there is an octagonal 
tower at each front corner. S.-E. of the mosque is the 
Palace of Bhari Khdn, of which not much more than 
a ruinous gateway remains. An interesting object is 
an ancient Hindu boundary-stone, with a N&gri 
inscription giving the date 1494 \temp. Sikandar 
Shah Lodi]. It stands close to the N.-W. corner of 
Akbar’s mausoleum. 
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cousin. It is generally believed that being killed 
wiping his brother Humdyun in a night attack on _ 
rSbetnoUB brother Kamrtfn in the mountains bordering the Punjab 
ho whs buried at Kdbul. Hut some sav that be died at Agra in 
ir7i imd was buried in the Maicli-ka-gumbaz cemetery, p. ot the 
Fatehpur Sikri Bead and close to Baker’s Park. The tomb assigned 
to him, standing towards the western boundary of the cemetery, 
consists of a high platform with sides of red sandstone,!bearing, a 
tombstone and three vertical stones of similar material. On the.top 
of the beautifully carved tombstone of the usual (dwu shape, is a 
kalamddn, and also Toghra inscriptions round the nearly obliterated 
name. The vertical stones, ono at the head and another at the foot 
of the tombstone, each 8 ft. by 1* ft by 2} ms. are profusely 
carved back and front, but have Persian inscriptions on their 
inner facos only. The inscription on the footstone yields the date 
978 a H. [1571 A.D.], at which time Akbar was engaged in a seaous 
campaign against the RSjpdts. The pillar close to the headstone 
has i mche for a lamp. Akbar’s absence from Agra at the time of 
his uncle’s death is said to account for the comparative insignificance 
of this monument; but it is also probable that his love for his father s 
brothers was not excessive. Th«y had often Rebelled, and it was 
doubtless to their refusal of help against bh6r Shah, tbat 
owed his long exile from India, and Akbar a stormy and homeless 
boyhood. 

Fatehpur Sikri. 

Before visiting the city and palaces of Fatehpur 
Sikri, a general idea of their topography may best 
be obtained by driving two miles up the road to 
Bharatpur on the right of the road to them from Agra, 
just before it enters their Akbardbdd Darwdza or 
Agra Gateway. This road, after crossing a hill at its 
22nd milestone, runs over a masonry dam between it 
and another hill just beyond the 24th milestone, having 
passed en route the ancient villages of Sikri and Nagar 
on the left and also the part of the City Wall with 
the L*1 and Delhi Darwdzas on the E. and N. res¬ 
pectively. These red sandstone hills—outliers of the 
upper Vindhyan range—lie roughly parallel to each 
other from N.-E. to S.-W. on either side of a valley 
about two miles wide, down which the Khdri Nadi 
flows northward in considerable volume when augmented 
by the monsoon flood of the T J tangan River. Akbar 
built the dam from hill to hill across the valley, and 
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ter of the Kh&ri Nadi thus obstructed, fofc 
ge lake about six miles long by two miles wide, 
between what may be called the Sikri Ridge on the 
E. and the Bandrauli Ridge on the W., the highest 
parts of which do not exceed 200 ft. above the 
surrounding alluvial plain. The lake supplied many 
irrigation canals, traces of which may still be seen, 
and the dam, though a splendid work of engineer¬ 
ing, burst during Akbar’s time, and so often after¬ 
wards, that it was finally abandoned as a weir. 

There are also some interesting buildings in the 
neighbourhood, two at least of which deserve special 
attention. Near the dam is the domed tomb of Shaikh 
Musa, an uncle of Shaikh Salim Chisti, the patron 
saint of Fatehpur Sikri. The house occupied by the 
Kayasth zaminddrs in the village of Nagar, is a fine 
specimen of Moghal domestic architecture. It has 
been their family residence since the time of Akbar, 
and was completed about a century ago. It is built of 
red and white sandstone, and the entire front is 
covered with rich lattice work. 

The village of Sikri is memorable as the halting-place 
of Akbar, where, after the capture of the famous fort of 
Rantambhor, he paid a visit in 1569 to the Chisti saint 
Shaikh Salim, then living in a cave on the Sikri Ridge. 
The emperor was still childless, for though Mariam 
Zamani had lately borne him twin so s, they had 
died soon after birth. He came therefore to solicit the 
prayers of the saint in this behalf. Following the 
holy man’s advice, Akbar brought his wife to reside 
at Sikri, after presumabty building a house for her and 
her establishment close to Salim Chisti’s cave, or at least 
adapting some existing building for the purpose; and 
it. was here that she bore a son in 1570, named after 
the saint Salim, who was afterwards the emperor 
Jahangir. In honour of the event the emperor com¬ 
menced a wall-girt city and palaces on the Sikri ridge, 
and also the dam just noticedwhile his nobles built 
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and laid out gardens on both ridged 
lake between which was doubtless crowded with 
royal and other craft, sparkling in gold and colours. 
In 1571, Akbar’s next son Murad was also born at 
Sikri, after which his great campaign in Guzarab en¬ 
gaged him till 1574, whence on his return he found his 
new capital ready for occupation. To commemorate 
this campaign he named the new creation Fatehpur or 
“City of Victory”; and here he resided till 1586, 
when he moved his head-quarters to Lahore. Subse¬ 
quently the new city came to be known as Fatehpur 
Sikri, to distinguish it from another Fatehpur. 

Jahdngir writes regarding these events in his 
Mvmoirs :—“ My revered father, regarding the village 
of Sikri, my birthplace, as fortunate to himself, made 
it his capital, and in the course of fourteen or fifteen 
years the hills and deserts which abounded in beasts of 
prey became converted into a magnificent city, com¬ 
prising numerous gardens, elegant edifices and pavilions, 
and other places of great attraction and beauty. After 
the conquest of Guzar&t, the village was named 
Fatehpur.” In connection with a vow made at the 
birth of Jahangir, Akbar walked annually for many 
years from Agra to the shrine of the Chisti saint 
Shaikh Muin-ud-din at Ajmir; but towards the end of 
his reign the pilgrimage was often entrusted to one of 
his sons. There was actually nothing unusual connected 
with the birth of Prince Salim, but Akbar’s truly 
extraordinary career, like that of many other great 
monarchs, is crowded with wonderful legends, none of 
which, however, are more marvellous than that relating 
to this event. It h said that at the time of the royal 
visit the saint had a son of his own just six months old. 
After the emperor’s departure one day, the child saw 
his father in deep thought, and asked why he had sent 
away the conqueror of the world looking distressed and 
sad. Not the least surprised, the holy man replied 
that, by occult foresight, he knew all the emperor’s 
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en were fated to die in. infancy, unless someone 
sacrificed a child of his own. “ By your reverence’s 
permission, I will die that His Majesty may no longer 
want an heir.” Hardly had these words been spoken 
by the precocious infant, when he suddenly expired. 
Some take this story to mean that Shaik Salim substi¬ 
tuted a child for a still-born royal infant; but as 
neither the legend nor this explanation of it are found in 
contemporary records, both may be regarded as abortive 
inventions of later times 

Fatehpur Sikri was abandoned as a royal residence 
towards the end of Akbar’s reign, and on his 
return from Lahore to Agra, in 1599, he perma¬ 
nently occupied the Fort there. Akbar died in 
1605, and when Finch visited Fatehpur Sikri seven 
years later, he found it “ ruinate, lying like a waste 
desert, and very dangerous to pass through in the 
night.” According to him, Akbar left the place before 
it was well finished, driven away by the badness of the 
water, “ so that this goodly city was shortlived, in 50 
years being built and ruined.” DeLaet wrote regard¬ 
ing Fatehpui Sikri in 1631, probably with Finch’s 
account of it before him:—“It was formerly a most 
noble city; Achabar surrounded it with a wall and 
fixed here the seat of his government, which he after¬ 
wards transferred to Agra.* The wall remains to the 
present day, but the city is almost destroyed ; its houses 
tumbled down, and the soil turned into fields and 
gardens, so that when you are in the midst of the city, 
you would think yourself in the country rather than in 
a town; the distance from one gate of the city to the 
other is three Fitiglish miles ;f but it is very dangerous 
to attempt this journey by night. The suburbs also 


* The A.rra Fort wa« commenced in 1565, or four years before Fateh¬ 
pur Sikri ; and the seat of Govorniwont was transferred from Agra to 
Fatehpur Sikri, and not vice versa as here stated. 

t Tnis is wrong. The direct distance between the two gates 
farthest removed from each other does hot exceed Ig miles. 
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y/were most extensive, but are now altog 

Akbar's chief reason for abandoning Fateh- 
Sikri was doubtless the brackish nature of the 
water obtainable there, whether from wells or streams; 
and the-Khari Nadi or 44 Salt Stream ” supplying 
Akbar's lake must have converted it into a veritable 
M Salt Lake,” which when the Utangan was at its 
lowest, must have become a pestilential swamp. Even 
under British rule, it was abandoned in 1850, on 
account of its unhealthiness, for Kiraoli, as the head¬ 
quarters of a tahsil. 

The population of Fatehpur Sikri was 7,147 in 1901, 
of which 3,432 were females. There were 4,438 
Hindus, 2,697 Muhammadans, 9 Jains, and 3 Ary as. 
Except for the export of building stone, the trade of 
the place is insignificant. The chief manufactures are 
coarse cotton carpets and millstones. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to Shaikh Salim 
Chisti for the superb buildings adorning the Sikri ridge, 
regarding which Fergusson has written:—‘‘Taking it 
altogether, this palace of Fattehpur Sikri is a romance 
in stone, such as few, very few, are to be found any¬ 
where ; and it is a reflex of the mind of the great 
man who built it, more distinct than can easily be ob¬ 
tained from any other source.” 

The Chisti saints, who came at various times to 
India from Chist in Persia, were a brotherhood of 
fakirs or religious mendicants or devotees. Other 
famous saints of this fraternity were Muin-ud-din 
of Ajmir; Nizam-ud-din of Delhi; Kutab Sahib of Mah- 
rauli; Nasfr-ud-dfn of Khirki ; and Farid of Pdk 
Paban. When Shaikh Salim settled on the Sikri ridge 
is not recorded; but it was. certainly prior to 1546, 
for Adil Khan [temp. Salim Shah Sur] while march¬ 
ing towards Agra visited him there in that year. 
It may, however, be concluded from other data that 
Shaikh Salim's stay at Sikri commenced in 1543 [temp. 
Shdr Shah], According to Tabakat-i~Akbari, Shaikh 
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possessed the power b£ divination; perfb 
; was one of the most venerated of Indian 
saints; and surpassed aU devotees of his time in 
sanctity and austerity. He performed twenty-four 
pilgrimages to Mecca, where on one occasion he remain 
ed fifteen years. The same author continues His 
Majesty the shadow of God, made Fatehpur his capital 
for his sake.’’ 

Jahangir writes about Shaikh Salim in his Memoirs :— 
“Up to the age of 28, no children born to my father 
remained alive . . , During the time that my father 
was desirous of being endowed with a child, there lived 
on. a hill near Sikri, a village of Agra, a darv<?$h> Shaikh 
Salim, a perfect devotee and a man of very advanced 
years. People living in the vicinity of the hill had 
great respect for his spiritual powers. My father, who 
had much confidence in the dawfehes, made the 
acquaintance of the Shaikh. One day, as the Shaikh 
was in a state of excessive enthusiasm and rapture, lie 
asked him how many sons he would have. The 
fakir answered ;-~ 4 The bestower who makefch his gifts 
unsolicited will endow thee with three sons.’ My 
father rejoined :—‘I make a vow to place my first¬ 
born son in your lap and 
so that you may become his 
The Shaikh consented to 
‘ Hail! I, on my part, give him my own name/ 
When ray mother was about to be confined, she was 
sent to the Shaikh’s house in order that my birth 
should take place there. When I was born, I was 
named Sultan Salim. But I never heard my father call 
me, either in a state of consciousness or unconsciousness, 
by the name Muhammad Salim, or Sultan Salim. 
While speaking to me, he always called me Sheko Baba.” 
The saint died in 1571, during Akbar’s absence in 
Guzarat, and barely a year after the birth of Prince , 
Salim. He was probably born in 1489, and if so, was 
82 at the time of his death. 


consign him to your care, 
protector and guardian.’ 
this and exclaimed :— 
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.from Agra just after entering the Akjt_ 

^BidJ^^rwaza or Agra Gateway, bends southward at 
its 22nd milestone and throws off a branch here to the 
right, leading directly to the palaces on the Sikri 
ridge. The main road passes these palaces on the 
right, meets a road from the Jarna Mas j id on this 
side, passes through the town of Fatehpur Sikri, and 
then leaving the City Wall by the Tehra Darwdza or 
“ Crooked Gateway,” proceeds onwards to Nasirabad. 
The entire length" of this road within the City Wall 
is 1| miles. 

The City Walt., 3J miles Ion#, and furnished with 29 towers, S 
gateways, and a Jchirki or wicket, encloses an area of about l|f square 
miles the now cultivated part of wbi<-h was originally occupied by 
mansions and gardens. It star»s on the N. from the Sfkri ridue 
between the villages f Nagar and Sikri. and after projecting well to 
the K. ends at the Hara Mahal on the W. slope of »he ridge, 14 mile# 
S -W. of its starting point, the W. side btdng open and protected by th** 

1 ike only. The wall, consisting of coarse concrete faced with stone 
rubble, has a rampart, 8 ft. thick, with a parapet, 6 ft. hich, embnttUd 
and loopholed tor musketry, it s'total height boing about 82 ft. above 
the level of the ground. The Delhi Darw&ft, between the. village# 
of Naff a r and Sikri, is the only gateway on the north. From N. to S. 
on the E. side arc the L*l (Red), the Akbartfbtfd: (Agra), the Birbat, 
the Chandanpdl, and the Gwrflior Darwtos; and beyond these on 
the W. aide are the Tohra (Crooked), and the Ajmfr Darw^ng, with 
the Clior Khirki ( By-gatewniy) between them on the summit, of the 
ridge These gateways, differing but little from each other in 
design are dunked by massive, semi-circular towers with much wider 
bases than summits, closely resembling in style those flanking the 
entrance to the fort at Jaunpur. 

THU AkbarabaO Darwaza, or Agra Gateway, may ho regarded ns 
a type of the other gateways. The archway in front, faced wjrli red 
sandstone, leads through a wall 51 ft. high and 40 ft. wide, between 
the fbmkin r towers, into h domed halt 25 ft. square, with raised apse# 
on either side, the faces of which are coated with stucco. The width- 
of the gateway is 40 ft., and its back breadth und height are 47J fr¬ 
aud 40ft,, respectively. Staircases ascend from the ground to the 
roof on either side, and from it narrow flights of steps descend to the 
barbettes each way. 

The branch road to the palaces commences to ascend' 
the hill soon after its departure from the main road at 
the 22nd milestone. It passes through ruins on both 
sides, and after leaving a large court on the right, sur- 
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by a dilapidated cloister—probably used as a 
barrack—throws off a road to the right leading to the 
new Dak Bungalow.*' Beyond this the road traverses 
the site of a former bazar, leaves an interesting Bara- 
dari on the right, and then passes through the Naubat- 
khana. 

The Raiudaki, probably the residence of a nobleman, has a central 
room, 22£ f<. by 15J ft., opening by an arched doorway on the N. *nd 
3. into an all-round veranda, 10 $ ft. wide, and also by three ordinary 
doorway son the E. and W., each of which has an arched window 
above it. A staircase at the NT.-E. ascends to the roof, in which are 
several circular openings for lighting the domed vaults below. Decor¬ 
ative carving abounds throughout, and buff sandstone inlay in geo¬ 
metrical patterns adorns the lower part of the external walls. Some 
whitewashed tombstones close by are held in great, veneration. 

Tub Naubatkhana (Music Hall), where the court band played at 
stated times each day, and discharged fanfares at the arrival and 
departure of ihe emperor and members of the royal family, has an 
open square of 115 ft., entered at, the centre of each ride by a gateway 
originally flanked earl) way by low rooms, 20 ft, wide, externally. 
The E* gateway has three archways surmounted by a gallery, 57 ft by 
20 ft,, the Hat roof of which bears two four-pillared pavilions. The 
W. gateway is much lower aud has no gallery above its single arch ¬ 
way. The N. and S. gateways have bracketted entrances instead of 
archways, and through them probably passed a road from the Delhi 
DirwAza of the City Wall to the town of Fatehpur Slkri. 

Onward from the Naubatkh&na, the road leaves more 
ruins to the right and left, meets another road from 
the new Dak Bungalow on the right, passes between 
the Taksdl on the right and the Khazana on the left, 
and so reaches the Diwan-i*am. 

Tub Taksal, or Mint, lias a quadrangle, 283 ft. by 263 ft., once en¬ 
tirely enclosed by denied cloisters, 49 ft. widely 164 ft. high, opening 
inwards and provided with small arched windows in the external 
walls. The cloisters on die N. and E. have almost all disappeared 
and also considerable portions of those on the other rides. The 

* This commodious building was on cted in 1905, when Lord Curzon 
rescued the DaftarkhAna from the indignity of being used os a dak 
bungalow 10 which it had been subjected for many years. While 
stone was being quarried for it, a Jain imago was found about 200 
yards from its porch. It is 2 J ft. hiyh, and represents a naked 
thirtonkaw seated in the attitude of meditation. The image, which 
may now be seen in the large hull of the new dAk bungalow, probably 
belonged to a Jain temple, which the liberal-minded Akbar allowed 
to be erected ar. Fatebnur Bfkri. 
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adiating courses in the brick dome is noticeah 
e on tho old system of horizontal layers in such con¬ 
it is known that coins were struck »t Fatehpur Sikri 
in Akbar’s time, and, according to the Akbarndma, Khvvaja Abdul 
8 am£d was the mintmaster m 1579 [Blockmann's Ain Akbari, 
]). 495J ; and there was a mint here till the third year of Jabifugir’s 
reign. Gold, silver, and copper coins from the Fatehpur Sikri mint 
may be seen in the British Museum ; but that this building was tho 
mint of the period is based wholly on tradition. 

The KhazaNA,oi Treasury, originally 160 ft. by 120 ft.., externally, 
contains a court, 66|ff. by 62 ft,, oneo surrounded by rooms, of which 
four on the E. and two on the S., sail extant, have a corridor with a 
vaulted roof. The external wall-faces are cased with red sandstone £ 
the slab-ceilings are also of this material ; and the arched recesses in 
the rooms are decorated with stucco reliefs of great beauty. It may be 
doubted if this building was ever used as a treasury, but tradition 
says so, and ?is in the case of the Mint, there is unfortunately no- 
other information available. 

The Piwan-i-am (Hall of Public Audience) is centrally situated 
over a colonnaded cloister forming the W. side of a great rectangu¬ 
lar court, each of the other three sides of which has a similar cloister. 
The court, 368^ ft. N. and S. by 181 ft. E. and W., entered by the 
gateway at the N.-E. on the road just traversed, has also gateways at 
the N.-W. and 3., besides an opening at the VV. end of the N. side. 
The cloisters stand on plinths ; arc divided by square stone pillars 
into 111 bays; have Hat roofs; and are enclosed at the back by 
walls of rubble masonry. The Diwrin-i-am is a hall, ft. by 15 ft. r 
surrounded by a veranda, 10 ft. wide, the side of which overlooking 
the court has a central compartment formed by a cross-screen of red 
sandstone »t either end, perforated with beautiful geometrical patterns- 
—a good sample of modern renovation. It was from here that 
Akfmr dispensed justice ; received tho homaire of his subjects; and 
watched sports and other functions in the court below. The hall 
has a fiat roof, and its panelled walls and ceilings were once decora¬ 
ted with designs in gold and colours. 

The branch road, after traversing the court of tho 
Diwan i-dm and leaving it by its S. gateway, passes the 
Turkish Sultana’s Hammdm on the right, some interest¬ 
ing ruins on the left, and then enters the court of tho 
Daftarkhdna, whence it proceeds to the Badshahi 
Darwaza of the Jama Masjid. 

The Turkish Sultana’s Hamm am, a Turkish bath at the S.-W„ 
external corner of the DIw£n-i-£m court, is supposed to have been 
allotted to Akbar’s Turkish Sult&na, whoso house stands close by in 
the Kh£s Mahal. The external adornments of tho building have- 
disappeared, and it is in a state of disrepair. It has eight chambers 
of different sizes, the plastered walls which are ornamented with 
geometrical patterns in colours. Appliances for beating, flues, and 
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•o pipes, nre still visible ; all arranged much as in a 


The interesting ruins to the S.-E. miiy also bo seen before proceed¬ 
ing farther. There is an ancient stone tank, aucl E. of it a Turkish 
hath and a Mali; while stretching eastward towards the Treasury is 
a range of houses assigned to the court kctkfyms or “ physicians the 
house farthest E. being intermflly ornamentod with elaborate 
designs in plaster. The Turkish bath, said to be that of the hakims, 
was, however, judging from its size and finish, most probably used by 
the emperor himself. It has thirteen domed chambers of various sizes, 
and is decorated throughout with elaborate stucco reliefs in beautiful 
designs, unsurpassed by similar work in any part of India. The 
bdoli supplying the bath —sunk into the solid rock, is encircled by 
domed chambers and galleries in atone. 

The DaktarkhaNa Court is enclosed on the N» and h«s on tbo 
S.. somo cloisters and the Daftarklntna or “Record Office ” at its 
centre. On the E. is a dilapidated wall, and the W., once enclosed 
by a wall, is now open. The Daf tarkhdna, standing on a platform, 3 ft. 
high, consists of a room, 44$ fr. by 28$ ft., surrounded by a colonnaded 
corridor of coupled pillars with carved bracket capitals supporting 
architraves. There is a deep all-round dripstone under a carved 
parapet provided with awning sockets. The room has three doorways 
on the N. and one at the E. and W., each surmounted by an arched 
window closed with a finely worked lattice screen of rod sandstone ; 
and on the S. are three windows, of which that in the centre opens on 
to^a pretty balcony overlooking the sloping country to the south. 
The pillars are of a somewhat later stylo than others at Fatebpur 
Sikri. A staircase at the S.-E. ascends to the roof whence a fine view 
is obtainable of the town of Eatehpur Sikri and the surrounding 
country. For many years the building was used us a d&k bungalow, 
but Lord Curzon in 1905 had a new dftk bungalow built adjacent to 
the Mint. 

Next may be seen, the part of the palace immediately 
N. of the Daftarkhana and W. of the Diwdn-i-am, 
comprising three sections—southern, intermediate, and 
northern—in a great quadrangle, some 567 ft. N. and S. 
by 272 ft, E. and W., access to which is obtainable by a 
doorway on the south. 

The southern section has on the W. the Court of the 
Kbas Mahal, 211 ft. by 153 ft., containing the Khw&bga, 
the Hauz Khds, the Turkish Sultana’s House, and 
the Girls’ School; and on the E. a long court, 
200 ft. by 45 ft., connected with the Turkish Sultana’s 
Hamraam, noticed ante . The intermediate section has 
on the W. the Paclrisi Court, 200 ft. by 162 ft., contain- 
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Pachfsi Board and the Astrologer’s Seat ^ 

Hbhe E. a court, 200 ft. by 110 ft., said to have been 
the Turkish Sultdna’s garden. The nortl^n section 
has on the W. the court of the TKwan-i-kbas, 192ft. by 
127 ft., containing the Dlwan-i-kiuls and the Ankh 
Michauli ; and on the E. a court, 125 ft. by 30 tt. f 
probably used as a guarded approach to the Diwan i- 
khas and other parts of the palace, All these courts 
were paved with stone and separated from each other 
by imperforate marble screens, traces of which may 
still be seen. 

The Khwaboa (Dormitory), said to have been AkWs bedroom, 
stands on the roof of a ranee specially reserved for rbe use ot the 
etnperor, at the S. side of the court of +he KhAs Mahal or Private 
Palace. It was here that Aid nr probably enjoyed a jie;»a on hot 
afternoons. The easternnvst room of the ground floor, 2\ ft. by 1 1 tt., 
contains numerous recesses for books, documents, etc. ; and the 
remains are still visible on its walls of skilfully painted decoration., 
such ne tulip, poppy, and almond flowers. ., 

The next and larger room westward, said to have been the residence 
of a Hindu/a Hr or priest—probably the astrologer to be *oon noticed 
more particularly, contains a stone (platform on pillars, supposed to 
have been used for the devotions of the holy man ; and m the w 
wall is « doorway, now blocked up, which opened, it is said, into a 
covered passage to Jodh B£i*s palace. , .. 

The KhwAbga is a room 14ft. square, with a doorway at each side 
under a window closed externally with a stone screen of lattice work. 
The stone roof of the surrounding veranda rests on architraves borne 
by bracket capitals on square pillars. 

‘The stone casing of the interior is worked into eight panels, eacn or 
which bad a painting of which the only two now remaining are m * 
damaged condition. Most of the froscoes too, which once profusely 
adorned the room, have faded away, while those remaining 
have been protected by a coat of a varnish which has considerably 
marred their beauty. Both Persian and Chinese art is very apparent 
in these frescoes, and it is highly probable that among the numerous 
artists employed by Akbar there were Persians and even Chinamen. 
The gold-lettered Persian inscriptions over the doorways, renewed 
some years ago, are as follows—one line over eaoh doorway : 

“ The Janitor of Paradise may see his face in thy chamber- 

The dust’of thy court is collyrium for the oyes of the Heavenly 

The palace*of the King is in every way better than sublime 
Paradise— . 9 „ 

It is beyond question. What is Heaven compared to it 
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he E. doorway is tho painting; of a winged figure in frofi 
Kcave, wifh an infant in iig arms. This may be an allusion to 
the birth of Jahangir. 

Thk Hacz KhaS (Royal Tank), ft. square, situated towards the 
E. side of the Khas Mahal Court, is one of its most pleasing features. 
A narrow causeway from the middle of each side of the tank, borne 
by square stono pillars with bracket capitals, leads to a central plat¬ 
form with a raised seat ; and sieps descend all round to the level of 
the water. The causeways are on tho level of the stone paving of tho 
court. The tank received its supply from tho waterworks near 
the H&thipol, while its contents were kept fresh by being continuously 
discharged by a surplus channel into tho tank N. of the Diwdn-i-khits. 

Thk House of the Turkish Sultana standing at the N.-E. corner 
of the KMs Mahal Court, is, traditionally assigned to the Tvrhi or 
Turkish wife of Akbar ; and tradition is in this instance probably 
correct. Akbar’s first wifo and cousin, tho Sultana Rakin Began?, 
being the daughter of Babur’s son Hindal, was like himself a Chaghtai 
Turk; and the important position in the imperial harem of the lady 
who lived here is indicated by the beauty of her abode, which is by 
many regarded as tho gem of Fqtehpur Sikri. Every part of the 
building is covered with the most elaborate carving, and even the 
veranda roof is so worked as to resemble tiling. The 4 ft. high dado 
within has eight panels full of exquisite carving in a highly conven¬ 
tional stylo of troes, flowers, birds, animals, etc. On one panel is a 
mountain forest with pheasants perched on boughs and tigers stalking 
the jungle : on another awful Chinese dragons sprawl in the shade of 
Mongolian willows : on a third are palm trees: on a fourth vines and 
fruit trees in full bearing, and so on. The panels are much mutilated, 
owing, it is said, to the bigotry of Aurangzeb. Above the dado, tho 
wall takes the form of a stone lattice screen, the divisions of which 
•were used as shelves. The outer pillars too are remarkable for tho 
realistic though curious trees and foliate curves entwining thorn. 

Everything depicted here was admirably adapted to delight tho 
eyes and suit the tastes of the SultfCna Rakin. Ptfgara, who passed her 
childhood in tho wild but beautiful country of h«»r ancestors. How, 
therefore, can it he doubted that it was she who lived here, closer to 
her husband than all the other wives, as befitted her dignity and 
relationship I In this house at least, the characteristic conventions of 
Chinese art are clearly separated from the moro realistic Persian 
imitation of nature. Ak bar’s love of art was not tramrnolled by tho 
Moslem prejudice arainst either carving or painting living objects. 
Abril Fazl writes in the ft4th section of his Ain Akjbari that when some 
•one attempted at a private party to vindicate the orthodox Islamic 
views on this mhjecr, Akbar replied that in his opinion a painter 
had peculiar opportunities of appreciating God’s perfections, and 
added :—** A pointer in sketching from life or designing parts of a 
living subject, must become aware that ho is incapable of real creation, 
and so his mind is turned to God, tho giver of life, and the knowledge 
of his heart is en'lftrse^^ 

Abrtl Fazl gives the names of several painters; nad mentions 
Europeans generally as the highest standard of comparison. He 
also writes :— tc His Majesty from the earliest youth has shown a 
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Section for the art, and gives it every encouragoradiatj 
upon it fist a means both of study »nd amusement, Hence 
flourishes,. and many painters have obtained groat reputations. 
The works < f all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
daroghAt s and the clerks ; he confers rewards according to the excel¬ 
lence of .workmanship, or increases their monthly salaries/. There 
is, therefore, absolutely no reason for discrediting the tradition that 
much of tho painting at Fatehpur Stkri was actually done by Chinese 
artists ; and that some of tho carving hore was either done by them, 
or after designs they furnished, appears also to he highly probable. 
And judging from Abiil Fazl’s opinion regarding’ European art, artists 
from Europe may also have been employed. It is extremely unlikely 
that Akbar neglected such fertile Helds as Europe and China for the 
gratification of a favorhe taste. Edmund Smith, late of the Indian 
Archaeological Department, the greatest and most recent authority on 
Fatehpur Sikti, in his monumental work, The Moghul Anhitccture of 
Fatehpur 8U'n, also favours the viow that Chinese artists were 
employed by Akbar. 

The Qirls* School, standing at the N.-W. corner of tho Khits 
Mahal Court, is an L-shaped structure with the vertical leg projecting 
northward into tho Pacing Court and the horizontal leg extending 
eastward in the direction of the Turkish Sultana's House. Both 
legs consist of platforms carried on stone pillars ranged into aisles, 
inwards from which is a low unpretentious building raised above tbo 
pavement, of tho court on square stone pillars, containing a room 
28 ft, by 13^ ft., a room 14 ft. by 8 ft., and a veranda N. of them. The 
platforms wore formerly onclosed by screens, as were also the inter¬ 
vals E. and W. of tho School. The Kh£s Mahal was thus completely 
shut off from the Pachlsi Court N. of it. 

THE PaCHISI Board, or Indian backgammon board, occupying 
most of the PnchM Court, is shaped like a cross of black and white 
squares in the rod sandstone pavement of the court. The emperor 
is said to have occupied tho raised stone seat in tbo cenire and played 
the game with slave girls dressed irt suitable colours as living pieces. 

Thk Astrologer's Seat, at tho N.-W. corner of the Pachfsi Court, 
is a small chalri set apart by Akbar for the Hindu jogU jaHr, or 
priest, whose residence under the Khw&bga has boon described ante, 
He was probably the court fhrtnne-teller, and the position of his 
chutri in a court screened olT from that of the Dlw6n-i*khfls, suggests 
that be was largely patronized by tho ladies of tho havem.. That a 
Hindu exponent of an esoteric cult had so honoured a position in the 
establishment of an eclectic and knowledge-seeking emperor is a 
matter of no surprise. Akbar was even skilled in alchemy, and 
samples of gold, said t<> have been made by him, were publicly ex¬ 
hibited. The chatri is Q$ ft. square, and has a pillar at each comer 
bearing architraves surmounted by a ribbed dome, the interior of 
which was originally painted. Curious serpentine struts issuing from 
the mouths of monsters carved on the pillars support tho architraves, 
all being eUboratrly carved. According to FVrgusson, this small 
pavilion is a unique specimen of Jain architecture, of which the 
temples on Mount Abu are fine examples. Somewhat similar mon¬ 
sters in the Jab&uufri Mahal of the Agra Fort have been described 
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They arc oelieved to be a modified form of thomythicar 
v /S0gi^iivThe Buddhist temples of Ceylon. 

Biwan-i*khas (Hall of Special Audience, or Privy Council 
Chamber), externally 40 ft. square, and presenting the appearance of 
being two-storeyed, is encirolod by a balcony on carved brackets of 
Hindu pattern, enclosed by a low lattice rail. Above the balcony is a 
deep all-round dripstone of plain red sandstone, apd at each corner 
of the roof stamls a domed pavilion on four pillars. Internally, a 
single room is open from its tessellated pavement to its carved and 
panelled roof with a very effective central pendant. The most re¬ 
markable feature hero is a richly carved central shaft—square below 
and octagonal above—bearing an immonse circular capital formed by 
two encircling rows of stnlactie brackets one above the other, each 
corbelled and beautifully carved. Four nuriow causeways, each about 
10 ft. long, radiating from the circular bead of tho capital, ono 
towards each corner of the room, connect it with an all-round gallery 
borne by carved brackets, and also with a staircase of sixteen steps 
to tho courts below. These are also staircases on the E. and W. 
.communicating with the roof. Low lattice rails—restored some years 
ago—fence in the head of the capital, the causeways, and tho all¬ 
round gallery; while the lattice work closing the windows is also 
modern. Tradition has it that when state councils were held here, 
Akbar sat on a throne over the capital, while the outer ends of tho 
causeways were occupied by his ministers. According to another 
account, this was his position as umpire, while divines of all creeds 
argued in the gallery. The Dfw&n-i-khtfs has, in the latrer connection, 
been identified by some as the Ibddatkhdun, said by A bill Fafcl, 
Raddoni, and others, to have been erected at Fatehpur Sikri in 1575 
for the discussion of scientific and religious subjects, the primary 
underlying motive being probably the promulgation of Akbar’s 
“ Divine Faith.” But Abitl Fazl writes in Vol. Ill of tho Akbarn&nw 
about the Ibddatkhdna, as follows“ It consists of four diwdna or 
upper-storey chambers, in the courtyard of which thousands of 
people from alb quarters of the world assemble and wait for the 
arrival of His Majesty, who talks to them with cheerful countenance, 
hears them patiently, and answers their enquiries.” As this descrip¬ 
tion clearly refers to some building with a great open court—like 
that of ibo Dfw£ti-i-£m, it may be concluded that the edifice known 
as the lb4dafkbrtna, like many other noble structures at Fatehpur 
Sikri, has long since been levelled to the ground. It is also clear, as 
noticed by Edmund Smith, that so gross a violation of Moghal tradi¬ 
tion and practice ns that of admitting •* thousands of peop'e from all 
parts of the world ” to the IMwfm-i-khas, situated within the palace, 
could not possibly have been permitted by the most powerful of tho 
Aloghal emperors. 

The Akkh Michauli, standing at tho W. side of the TMwjfn-i-kMs 
Court, is a structure the name of which literally means “ Blindman’s- 
buff House,” from which doubtless comes the tradition that Akbar 
played hide-arid-seek here with tho hour is of his harem. Its position, 
however, outside the Mnam quarters utterly discredits this sportive 
use of it; and judging from its proximity to the Privy Council. 
Chamber, together with certain inherent peculiarities, it was most. 
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^ho special imperial treasury, and may he the repository 
' ; valuable state record 1 *, the regalia of the crown, etc. To the 
n~6f it was a large building, the remaining portion of which collapsed 
sn 1892. The Ankh Michanli consists of extensive vaults under three 
roodie surrounded by a veranda, the central room 23 ft. by 16$ ft, having 
•clearly been used as a strong room. The internal doorways had stone 
doors, and the recesses rested on secret coffers with massive sliding 
slabs secured by padlocks ; but everything has bt-en rifled, and even 
the floors have been dug up for treasure. The building is entered 
from the R, on which side two staircases lead to the flat roof support¬ 
ed internally on carved struts springing from moulded corbels 
projecting from the walls. The panels are ornamented with beauti¬ 
fully carved bosses in High relief. At the N. and W. is a two-storeyed 
stone gallery connected by a staircase with the road to the Delhi 
Gateway of the City Wall. The precipice on the W. is crowned by 
a lodge for sentries. 

In the open area N. of the DlWf&i-i-kh&s is a large tank, E. of 
which stand the remains of a once splendid Turkish bath. 

Owing to the irregular conformation of the part of 
the hill immediately W. of the contents of the great 
quadrangle just noticed, the Hospital, the Panch 
Mahal, the House of Mariam ZamAni, and the Palace 
of Jodh Bai, in this area, are somewhat unsymmetn- 
•cally placed, and may best be visited from N. to S. in 
the order of their mention here. 

The HOSPITAL lies along the N. side of its court, 187 ft, by 108 ft., 
adjoining the Pachfsi Court on the E., from which it is entered by a 
doorway near the Astrologer’s Seat, in the stone wall betwoon these 
courts, A wide and high gateway in the wall on th^W. side of the 
court, loading into a court containing the latrines, is flanked on one 
side by a two-storeyed chamber. The gable-roofed Hospital was 
divided by stone partitions into 12 wards, each 14 ft. by 9J ft., of which 
four only now remain, faced on the S. by a colonnaded veranda 11 ft. 
wide. The stone architraves and square stone pillars of tho veranda 
carry a flat roof of solid stone slabs, beautifully carved into panels 
internally and worked externally to resemble tiling. The thickly- 
plastered wall faces were profusely adorned with frescoes. A hospital 
is so unusual a feature in a Moghnl palace that Akbar was probably 
influenced by the Jesuits to erect this building. 

The Panch Mahal, standing in a court, S. of the Hospital Court, 
K. of Mariam’s Garden, and N. of Mariam’s Houso Court, was 
separated from them by either buildings or screens: and there was 
also an intervening screen between it aud the Pachfsf Court, the S. 
end of the W. side of which it adjoins. Tho building is five-storeyed, 
each storey being a pillared hall smaller than that below it. Hence 
the name Pdnch Mahal or “ Five Halls.” It resembles a Buddhist 
ri/idra y and its prototype may bo the storey-stepped erection in the 
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near Delhi,* while it probably furnished the Idea for 
:r’s Tomb at Sikandrn. The ground floor is 72 ft. bv 58 ft., and' 
each storey reckoned upwards, has 84, 65, 20, 12, and 4 pillars ; the 
highest being a four-pillared pavilion with a spiked dome. Each storev 
was originally enclosed by slab-stone rails, but these were removed 
during restorations in Lord Mayo's time and replaced by low 
lattice roils. At the same time the positions of some of the stair¬ 
cases were altered. Each storey, the topmost pavilion excepted, 
consisted of small rooms formed by stono screens between pillars. 
Only two fragments of ihese screens now remain in the ground floor. 
Decorative carving abounds throughout, and a remarkable featuro ot 
the pillars is the variety of design in the capitals of those supporting 
the roof of the first floor. One has two elephants with interlaced 
trunks ; another, a man plucking fruit from a tree; and so on, A 
doorway at the S.-E. leads into tbo Kbits Mahal, and a flight of steps 
descends to the Pnchisi Court. This singular building commands a 
viow of the zandna enclosures and must, therefore, have been specially 
reserved for the ladies of the harem and their children, who perhaps 
used it both ns a dormitory and pleasure resort. 

The House of Mariam Zamani. ortho Sonahka Mahan (Golden 
House), standing in a court S. of the Pdinch Mahal, and enclosed on 
the E. by the buildings \V. of the Kh&s Mahal Court with which it is 
connected by a doorway, is traditionally assigned to the wife of 
Akbur buried at Sikandra, who has already beori formally introduced 
in connection with her tomb there. 

This two-storeyed house, borne by a platform 98 ft. by 86$ ft., and 
itself measuring 60 ft. by 48$ ft. externally, consists of along central 
room opening into a veranda on three sides, and three small rooms gt 
the S. wiih three similar rooms above them. A steep staircase to the 
latter leads also to the flat roof, at the N. end of which is a pavilion 
with a sloping roof. The pillars of tbo veranda, square like those of 
the pavilion, have carved bracket-capitals bearing architraves. Every 
part of the house was adorned with frescoes in gold and colours ; 
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Persia. There were also frescoes apparently depicting scenes from 
vr Sj :ian history, such »s the Annunciation, the Fall in the Garden 
of J' den, etc. ; and that they actually did so may bo concluded from 
Akbars respect for the Bible. These latter and the name Mariam, 
doubtless, gave birth to the fable that Akbar had a Portuguese Chris¬ 
tian wife who lived here.. The frescoes, fifty years ago in fair 
preservation, have several times been whitewashed and then subjected 
to such injudicious renovations, thar most, of tho painting was scraped 
oil with the lime that covered them. Varnish, subsequently applied 
to jorovent fading, has darkened their tints and concealed much of 
I"* 1 ** k eall ty\ In the Annunciation panel over the doorway at the 
N.-W., the figure of the Virgin can now be only partially traced, 
while of the Angel nothing but tho wings remain. Another interest 


See Keene’s Hcoulbool' to Delhi , 6th edition. 
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j>4#©yin one of the rooms contains wlmfc may be a portraitNrc the 
^taciy 3 vho occupied this pretty building. One of the vemnd* brackets 
hears a representation of R£ma, the seventh av&tar or incarnation of 
Vishnu. Couplets from Faizi were also inscribed in letters of gold 
along the veranda architraves, attempts to reproduce some of which 
are fairly successful. Fergusson oonddera the houses of Mariam 
.7j\mdw\ and the Turkish Sulhuia—“ The richest, the most beautiful, as 
well as the most characteristic 99 of Akbar’s buildings at Fatehpur 
Sfkri; and adds They are small, but it is impossible to conceive 
any thing so picturesque in outline, or any building carved and 
'Ornamented to such an extent, without the smallest approach to being 
overdone or in bad taste.” 

That if Akbar ever had a Christian wife, her name was not Mariam 
Znrnani, has been conclusively established ; and that the Sonahra 
Makftn was the residence of this queen, who wa* the mother «-f the 
heir-apparent, is less probable than its occupation by another cousin 
of Akbar, the Sult&na Salima B€gam, married to him in 1561. She 
Was the widow of Akbar’s famous Kii&n i-khantfn, Bairtftn Kh£n, 
and the daughter of Bitbar’s daughter Gu) Rukh, whose husband was 
a Persian nobleman, named Mirza Ntfruddfn Muhammad. What 
therefore was rnoro likely to please this Snltifna than the scenes from 
Firdausi’s epic depicted on the walls cf the Sonahra Makan ! 

Up to about three years ago the native District Engineer was 
allowed to occupy this unique home of a groat Sultana ! Thanks to 
Lord Curzon the public sense of propriety is no longer shocked by 
such desecration. 

Before leaving Mariam's House, it may be noted that 9 he had a 
garden—to be described shortly, entered by a gateway at the N,-W. 
corner of the court containing the house. 

Thk Palack of Jodh Bai, the N.-E. wall of which forms part of 
the W. boundary of Mariam’* House Court, is a structure of red 
sandstone, traditionally and doubtless correctly assigned to the wife 
of Akbar who was the mother of Prince SaUra, the heir-apparent. 
The name, however, of this queen was Mariam Zamtfni, while Jodh 
B£i, the wife of Jahangir, never resided here. But as both these 
queen* were RAj pit tin's, ignorant guides, never remarkable for rhe 
exactness of their historical knowledge, have classed them together 
as Jodh Mis. Hence this palaco, actually belonging to Mariam 
Zam&ni, is erroneously known as that of Jodh B&i. 

The palace consists of ranges of buildings surrounding an internal 
stone-paved court 179 ft. by 162 ft., at the centre of which is a stand 
bath carved from a single block, A court before the entrance gate¬ 
way on the E. has sentry-boxes on the N, and a guardhouse on the S.» 
while a covered passage which led to it from the Khw&bga was demol¬ 
ished same years ago. The lofty gateway, projecting 6 ft. outwards 
from the centra of the external E. wall, has its largo archway flanked 
on each fddo by a small arched recess, over which a pillared and 
roofed balcony on four solid stone brackets is enclosed by a low lattice 
rail. Two domed pavilions also crown the gateway. At the centre 
of each side of the infernal court is a two-storeyed block connected 
by fiat-roofed corridors with a domed room at each corner, lighted by 
windows opening on to hooded balconies in the external walls. The 
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3omes are ornamented with largo rosettes most boa 
•fcately worked in stucco. The block on tho W. facing the 
yay, is traditionally a Hindu temple, and above it is a single 
room with a row of columns down the centre. The ground floor rooms 
in the N. and S. blocks apparently served as reception rooms, and the 
most remarkable feature in their upper rooms, is the bright blue 
enamelled tiling of the roofs. At each side of tho southern block is 
a narrow passage loading from the internal court to baths and latrines 
contained in a projection, 121 ft. by 35 ft., from the S. exiernal wall of 
the palace. At the N. side of the northern block is an upper room, 
said have been Akbar’s dining room. It opens by a doorway into 
the Ilawa Mahal N. of it, and has a staircase at its E. and W. 
end, the latter being connected with tho Viaduct, to bo described 
shortly. 

The Hawa Mahal (Airy Place), projecting otuward from the cent re 
of the N. external wall of Jodh Mi’s Palace, and connected with it 
as just stated, is actually part of this palace. It overlooks Mariam’s 
Garden, and was probably used as a pleasure-resort during die day 
and a dormitory at night. It is a rectangular structure enclosed by 
square pillars in douMe rows, the intervening spaces on the ground 
floor being open, while those above are closed with beautiful lattice- 
work. Surmounting all is a domed pavilion at each corner. The 
palace is decorated throughout with beautiful stone carving rosem- 
bling that in the Jttli^nglri Mahal of the Agra Fort; and the character 
of this ornamentation is essentially of the Hindu type, a notable 
example being the bell and chain so freely carved on tho pillars. 
The main architectural features are also decidedly Hindu. That it is 
in facta Hindu palace, built specially for Mariam Zaimini immediately 
after the birth of JaMngfr, is also proved by its being one of Akbar’s 
oldost erections here, and by the most ornate part of it being a Hindu 
temple. It is highly improbable that such a palace was occupied, as 
some suppose, by Akbar’s first wife, the Sultana Rakia Mgam, or as 
others conjecture, by the main portion of the harem, consisting chiefly 
of Muhammadans, The mother of tho heir-apparent, Mariam Zamffai, 
would naturally be most honoured in the matter of a residence, but the 
other Hindu wives of Akbar may also have lived here with her. The 
palace was much damaged while used for many years as the tcrfisil: 
but after the removal of this institution to KiraoK in 1850, it has, as 
far as possible, been restored to its original condition. 

On leaving Jodh Bai's Palace by its only gateway, 
turn to the right, and again to the right round the S.-E. 
corner of the palace. Next proceed westward past 
the projection just noticed from the S. side of the 
palace, and a Turkish bath a little beyond it. There 
see the Camel Stables attached to the W. side of the 
palace, and W. of them the Horse Stables, whence 
enter the court of BirbaVs House. 
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jy f. Stablks, roacbod by a road branching: from 
{•hrw^Vtbo t)affcarif^na court, consist of a range measuring 220 ft. 
"Kv 2T> ft., divided by plain <<tone pillars into seventeen bays. They are 
lighted bv small openings in the roof which is I?| ft. above the ground. 

The Horse Stables, projecting 80 ft. southward of the Camel 
Stables, ore entered by a doorway on the E. at theirS, end ; and ihce 
is also a doorway in the W. wall. They occupy an oblong urea 298ft. 
bv 124^ ft., and arc ranged round throe sides of an open yard 2<9 ft. 
by 80 ft., the N. side ot which was originally closed by a hk'h wall. 
There are fifty-five bays between massive stone pillars from which 
stone cross-screens (not now extant) to the buck walls formed as 
many two-horso stalls. The pillars bear carved bracket-capitals 
under architraves supporting a flat roof. The stables thus hold 110 
horses, each of which had a manger recessed into tho back wajls with 
stone rings on either side of it for the head-ropes, while tho heel-ropes 
were fastened to holes in the sides of tho pillars. Some of tho stone 
rings still remain, and on the N.-W. may bo .seen the remnant of an 

The°House of Birbal, so called by tho guides, stands immediately 
K. of tho Horse Stables in a court within the area allotted to the 
Zambia, and must, therefore, have been erected by Akbar for one of 
his queens. According to Abrft Fazl the emperor built a ‘‘spacious 
palace ”—which this house is not—for Birbal at Fatehpur &(kn, 
where, on its completion in the 27th year of bis roign [1583], ho was 
most sumptuously entertained by him* But the extreme uidikeh- 
hood that Akbar permitted even such a primo favorite as Bubal to 
reside within thq precincts of bis harem has led some to conjecture 
that either Birbal built this house for a daughter of his own, or that 
the emperor did so. Taking the latter fur granted, Fergusson has 
concluded that Birbal’s daughter, to have lived in such a splendid 
abode, must have been one of Akbar’s queens. But this theory is 
untenable in connection with Abul Fad s silence regarding Birbal’s 
having a daughter at all ,* and if there was such a lady, this careful 
historian would not havo failed to mention her had she been a queen 
of Akbar. The house in question was, therefore, never occupied by 
c&tner Birbal or his daughter, and the palace built by Akbar for tlie 
former lias doubtless shared the fate of many other noble buildings 
at Fatobpur Sfkri. For wlmm then was this beautiful house erected 
by Akbar ( History says that in 1570 tho emperor married a Rajput 
princess—the daughter of R<ija Kalian Mai of Bikanir; and that in 
1572 she bocaruShc mother of Akbar’s son Danial. And singularly 
Edmund Smith, the greatest authority on theltfcbueology jfotoh- 
pnr Sikri, discovered a few years beforo his death, an inscription on 
the capital of a pilaster at the W. side of this bouse, giving ftavirat 
1629 [1572 A.D.j as the date of its erection. As.mere coincidence can 
hardly account for this striking identity in dates, the fairly deducible 
conclusion is that this house was built by Akbar for the toother of 
Prince Danial. How it came to be celled Birbal’s House need excite 
no wonder. The inventive powers of Indian guides. have no limita¬ 
tions. The site of BirbaPs Palace may now be under cultivation, but 
a ruin about a furlong N.-W. of tho Birbal Darw&a of the City Wall 
may possibly be all that remains of it. 



sSpoo* Tmt roadr-wifcted Brahman minstrel* named Brat 
from Kalpi to Agra early in Ak bar’s reign, was, 
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Wittp^ibr’s favour, made poot laureate and raised to the rank of a 
raid with the title Birbal or the “Valiant/' Ho became one of 
Akbar’s most intimate friends and advisors, a minister of state, and a 
prominent member of the “Divine Faith.” He was always lively, 
witty, and self-possessed ; and tho emperor delighted in his company, 
and onjoved teazing him. The emperor once asked him what he would 
do if attacked by ari elephant. He readily replied—“ Trust, to 
presence of mind.” Soon after, while he was enjoying an al j'rcwo 
meal, he saw an elephant rushing towards him. Nothing daunted, 
ho picked up by the hind legs a dog sleeping close by, swung tho 
animal round, and flung it at tho elephant’s head. The frantic 
screams of the terror-stricken dog so surprised the elephant that he 
swung round and tied. The delighted emperor warmly congratulated 
Birbal on his “presence of mind,” and liberally rewarded him for 
hi 9 pluck. In an evil moment Birbal volunteered to join an expedi¬ 
tion against the Afghans, and Akbar reluctantly gave him a com¬ 
mand. The imperial troops were signally defeated in 1586 with the 
loss of 8,000 mon and officers—and Birbal was among those who fell* 
The emperor’s grief was intense at tho loss of his friend, and ho hail¬ 
ed a report with joy that Birbal had beon seen alive. A strict 
enquiry, however, revealed the fact that a pretender had assumed his 
name. 

The magnificent building known as Birbal’s House stands upon a 
spacious platform of concrete carried on pillars and flat arches of 
rough masonry. N.-W. of it is a small detached building, which 
from n rudely cut inscription on one of the pillars, appears to have 
been a hospital ; stretching eastward from which! is a long rango of 
ruins forming the N. boundary of the court. The probable connec¬ 
tion of tho Jesuits with the hospital W, of the Pachfsi Court has 
been noticed iahte/ and this smaller hospital, which may have beon 
excluded from the court of Birbal’s House by a wall, is possibly that 
tho Jesuits wore permitted by Akbar to build at Faiehpur Sikri in 
1580, The two-storeyed house of rod sandstone, 70 ft. by 50 ft., raised 
on a plinth mounted by stops, consists on tho ground floor of a central 
block 50 ft. square, and rectangular entrance halls at tho N.-W. and 
S.-E. faced by a similarly shaped open terrace. Each of tho halls 
has a sloping toof with a spike at each end of its ridge. There are 
four rooms m the central black, each 16 ft. square, above the N.-VV. 
and S.-E. of which is a square room in the upper floor with a similarly 
shaped open terrace before it, originally enclosed by screens. Each of 
these two rooms is crowned by a massive spiked and externally plas¬ 
tered dome springing from an octagonal base. The house in fact 
contains two separate quarters entered from opposite sides, each con¬ 
sisting of two rooms rfnd an entrance hall with its terrace on the 
ground floor, together with a room and its terrace on the upper floor, 
Tho ceilings of the tower rooms are of stone slabs, 12 ins. wide, 
placed side by side on boldly corbelled cornices. The pendentives 
at the corners of the upper rooms, to form supports for tho octa¬ 
gonal bases of the domes, aro ingeniously contrived; and there i3 
a pretty balcony at the outer side of each of these rooms. 
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Aracteristics of Hindu and Moslem architecture aij 
«ly blended here; and every part of the house is profusely 
,tb carved ornamentation, in which minuteness of detail 
is ns remarkable as delicacy of finish. Victor Hugo** words are 
strikingly applicable to this richest and most characteristic of Akbar’s 
creations nt Fateh pur Sfkri --“Everywhere was magnificence at once 
refined and stupendous: if it was not the most diminutive of 
palaces, it was the most gigantic of jewel cases.” [L'/iommc <jui rit 
In the early days of British rule, the house, converted into a 
residence for rovenue officers by the addition of doors and windows, 
was closed to the public. Some years after the Mutiny of 1857 it 
was reserved for the temporary occupation of inspecting officers 
and distinguished visitors, which also to a great extent deprived the 
public of the pleasure of entering it. This shamefully selfish policy 
sent many away disappointed, who had travelled long distances to seo 
this nreh»eolog»cal gem. Such was the fato on the 27th January, 
1902. of a gentleman whose engagements made it impossible for him 
to visit Fatebput* Slkri again. Ho found the house occupied by a great, 
countess, and had to content himself with an inspeciioti of its exterior 
from a respectful distance. Even this appears to have been regarded 
as an intrusion, for soon afterwards tho following notice was 
issued broadcast over the signature of W. H. Cobb, colhctor and 
magistrate of Agra “BirbaPs Kothi is strictly roserved. under the 
orders of Government, for District Officers and distinguished travellers, 
and Mariam’s Kothi for officers of the Public Works Department. 
A portion of tho palace, furnished, and provided witli^ khansama 
and other servants, is available for the general public, and its occupa¬ 
tion is subject to tho ordinary DA,k Bungalow rules.” Why district 
and P.W.D. officers, who draw special allowances while out at 
Fatehpur Sfkri, and “ distinguished” persons with presumably well- 
lined purses, are regarded here as objects of charity, unable to pay 
“ ordinary” dilk bungalow charges, is not apparent. When this 
public scandal came under Lord Curzou’s notice he ordered all 
modern steps, partitions, doors, and windows, to be removed from tho 
houses of Mariam and liirbal in 1905, since which they have been 
open to the public. 


From Birbal’s House proceed by the N. side of Jodh 
Bai’s Palace towards Mariam Zamanis House; pass 
the Viaduct oil the left and the Hawa Mahal (already 
described) on the right ; and then enter the Garden of 
Mariam Zamani facing the latter on the left. 


The Viaduct starting W. of tho Hawa Mahal from tho N. aide of 
Jodh B£i’s Palace (q.v,) is a side-enclosed and roofed passage sur¬ 
mounted by pavilions and supported on bays of pointed arches once 
closed with screens. The parts and traces of it still extant show that 
after traversing tho W. side of Mariam’s Garden it bent to the N.-W. 
and went westward to the Hdthipol, whence it proceeded north 
wurd to the Hiran Min6r, The Viaduct, in parts of which there 






The Nagina 


beautifully worked lattice screens, was intended^ 

/ u$© of the emperor and the inmates of the harem; and 
fjparent from this and other features of the palace that, 
consistent with the exclusion to which evory Muhammadan woman is 
doomed, reasonable recreation was not denied them. 

The Garden oi Mariam Zamani, or probably more correctly that ’ 
of the Sultana Salima Btfgarn originally enclosed by a ruhhlo-stono 
wall, isenterod by agateway with a guard-house from the N.-W. corner 
of the court of Mariam Zamfini’s House. The garden had stone-paved 
fo.»r-pat/hs bordered by shallow water-chunnels connected with the 
Waterworks, one of which running centrally N. and S., descended 
beneath a central stone pavilion and ended at a little fish-tank on 
tho S., discovered by Edmund Smith in 1891. At the S.-E. corner of 
the garden is a bath-house, 26 ft. square, with three pairs of stone 
pillars on each side supporting tho roof. The garden is bounded on 
the W. by the arcade bearing the Viaduct, and formerly there was 
smother garden N. of it. 

From Mariam’s Garden reach the Nagina Masjid 
through an archway of the Viaduct, and thence join 
the road N. of tho masjid running N.-E, to the Delhi 
Gateway of the city wall. In the opposite direction 
the road leaves some ruins on the left facing Birbal’s 
House, and the Waterworks on the right; and then, 
after taking a right bend, passes tho Kabiitarkhana on 
the left and enters the Hafchipol. 

The Nauina Masjid (Gem Mosque), evidently a zundna chapel, 
stands in a paved court, 53ft. by 43 ft., immediately W. of fho Viaduct 
bordering the W. side of Mariam’s Garden, and close to the N. side 
■of Birbal’s House Court. It is divided by slender pillars bearing 
pointed arches into two aisles of threo bays, and is adorned in places 
with floral carving. N. of it is a porch overlooking the road from the 
Delhi Gatoway of tho city wall, and W. of it at the side of the road 
aii^ almonry of little architectural importance. 

The Water woks comprise a range of buildings surmounted by a 
tank, to which water from the lake was raised by Persian wheels and 
lifis for distribution to different parts of tho palace by means of 
■conduits which aro still traceablo. That Akbar completed an elaborate 
•system of water-supply is apparent from other fine wells and tanks 
•still extant, which will bo noticed as occasion offers. 

The Kabutarkhana or ** Pigeon House,” erroneously so called by 
the guides from the numerous holes with which it is pierced, is a 
denied structure of rough masonry, 48 ft. square, with walls 10 ft. 
thick, and an entrance on each side. Some think that it was a powder- 
magazine ; but judging ^ from the special care taken to secure both 
strength and coolness, it was more probably the stable of Akbar’s 
-favourite elephant buried under the Hiran Mindr, A staircase con¬ 
nects it with the Htftbfpol. 
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a^HlPOL (Elephant Gateway), is so called from a coTw&rf- 
oV^lianVatanditjc before its outer face on a pedestal 12* ft. high at 
either side of the archway through it; »»nd the name is a canons 
compound of the Hindi hat hi or “ elephant ” and the Greek pohs or 
“ gate.” The elephants, Hanking the spftndrils of the archway with 
trunks interlaced ns if lighting, 'wore built up 13 ft. high with cemented 
blocks of hewn stone, the fragments of which, still strewing the 
adjacent ground, have lain here since Anrnngzeb struck oil their 
heads and otherwise mutilated them, as savouring of idolatry. 

The Gateway, 48 ft. by 37 ft., has guard-rooms on either side of the 
road passing through it, while its centre is crowned by a ribbed dome, 
the fiat terrace over which is reached by narrow staircases. Upon 
the outer or western side is a terrace 48 ft. ioug surmounted by «n 
oblong pavilion 10 ft. wide ” [Afi? mil], which was probably connected 
with the Viaduct. A staircase also connected the gateway with the 
KabtftarkliAna. 

The road northward from the H&thipol has a steep 
descending gradient, and is paved with rough stones 
disagreeable to walk on. At a short distance from the 
gateway the Sangin Burj is passed on the left, and a 
little in advance is another instalment of the Water¬ 
works on the right, including a waterlift and a splendid 
bdoli surrounded b}' rooms and staircases. 

The Sangih Burj (Lion Bastion), an irregular octagon in plan, is 
said to bo rho commencement of a fort which Akbar did not continue, 
because Shaikh Salim oomplninod of his solitude being disturbed 
by the noise of workmen. AVhon Akbar, so soys tradition, had corn 
ploted the palace and eommeneod to fortify it, the saint’s patience was 
exhausted. He said that either he or tho emperor must leave th© 
place ; on which the latter replied -"If it is your Majesty’s will that 
one should go, lot it be your davo I pray.” The imperial court was 
forthwith removed to Agra, where the present Fort and City were 
built in a hitherto desolate region. Unfortunately for this story. 
Shaikh Salim died bofore any part of the palace could possibly have 
been completed, and the commencement of the Fort ar. Agra 
antedated that of the palace by some years; while the city of 
Agra existed long before Akbar's time. Apart from this, the bangln 
Hun is clearly a complete tower, adapted mid evidently intended for 
the protection of the HfCthlpol; and nothing about it suggests 
abandoned ramparts, curtains, or any other accompaniment of a 
fortress. It is connected with the HAthlpol and the Karwan Sarm 
by an extension <f ihe Viaduct; has a central room surrounded by 
six smaller rooms with a veranda or. the S. ; is faced with wrought 
sandstone; and has a roof enclosed by battlements with hooded 
machicolations. 

Still continuing on the road northward, pass along 
the E. side of the Kanv&n Sarai on the left and the- 
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beyond it on the same side; and then err 
the Hiran Mfndr. 

The Karwan Sarai, built of red sandstone coated with plaster, 
is a dilapidated caravansary comprising a court 290 ft. by 260 ft. sur¬ 
rounded by small flat-roofed chambers opening into one all-round 
corridor. Its upper floor on the E. sido was part of the Viaduct 
which commenced at Jodh Btfi’s Palace and ended at the Hiran 
Mfrutr. It was provided hero with lattice-screens through which the 
ladies of the court bargained for goods exposed for sole in tho court 
below by merchants from all parts of the world. The entrance to 
the Sarai is a lino two-storeyed gateway at the centre of the N, side, 
parts of the interior of which are richly ornamented with stucco 
reliefs second to none at Fateh pur Slkri. Access to tho Sarai was 
probably gained by a road from (he Delhi Gateway of the city wall, 
jhiring 1907 much decayed stonework was renewed at a cost of 
Rr. 4,782, and u further sum of nearly Rs. 4,000 was then sanctioned 
for completing this want and clearing'the court of debris. S# of the 
Sarai “and adjoining the Sangin Burj, is a double-storeyed rung© of 
buildings, now partly in ruins, measuring about 1160 by 50 ft. It is 
divided into numerous compartments, and those on tho lower floor 
were used as horse stables, the animals being led up the inclined 
roadway that has now disappeared on to the roof of the Sarai and 
thence into the stalls. Above the upper storey at the south-western 
end is a long dilapidated house, said to have been occupied by iho 
darogha in charge cf the stable. 0 [ Nevilt], 

The Hiran Minar is a tnlndr or 4 * tower,’ said to have been erected 
by Akbar over the remains of a favourite elephant; and it i« 
probable that hlrd/i or “ deer,” the present name of the tower, is a 
corruption of kartni or “seraglio,” its original name, from the circum¬ 
stance of the ladies of the court, coming here along the Viaduct, to 
view tournaments, animal fights, and other functions. More probable 
is it, however, that kirdn is the corrupted form of the name of the 
elephant buried here, which mav have been HArtfn after H&riln-al- 
Bashid, the famous caliph of the Arabian Nights or simply haritn 
meaning “ restive.” Be this as it may, the omniscient guides say that 
the tower came to be named kirdn from Akhar’s practice of having 
•deer driven towards it for him io shoot. But that this is a wholly 
fanciful explanation may be concluded from tho impossibility of deer 
frequenting?! populated area at that time crowded with walled garden*, 
mansions. baz£r», etc. Equally oblivious of this fact is Saiyad Muham¬ 
mad Lntif, who states in his guidebook to Agra that the deer now 
found in the neighbourhood are “ tho descendants of those which 
were the objects of Akbar’s sport.” Akbar’s deer-shooting from this 
vii/idr is therefore entirely mythical, and hirdn is undoubtedly the 
•corrupted form of some other word with a somewhat similar sound— 
most probably the name of the elephant buried here. The tower 
rbes io a height of 66 ft. above an upper octagonal pUtform 38 ft, in 
diameter by 4 ft. high, standing on a lower platform 72 ft, square by 
10 ft. high, the terrace of each platform being gained by steps. To 
the height of 13 ft. from the upper platform tho tower is octagonal, 
above which it is circular and tapering for 27f ft., up to a huge circular 
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-fleeted outwards on brackets and surmounted by 
N^*5Watti*e rail. Crowning all is a domed and spiked pavilion 
of ei/abt pillars, now open, but originally closed with lattice screens. 
The gallery is reached by an intern**!, spiral staircase; and the 
exterior of the circular tapering shaft is studded with stone imita¬ 
tions of elephant’s tusks, producing a most singular ofleet. The 
spike of the Ilirrin Mlnrir was restored in 1905. 

DeLaot writes about the part N.-E. of the Rirrin Mfnar, approached 
probably by both the Delhi and Ml Darwins: T “ Within the gate on 
the N. side is a very large market-place, a mile in length, paved with 
flints, and enclosed on either side by buildings.” 

Returning now to the Sangfn Burj and walking 
thence due S., some baths and buildings well worth a 
visit are passed on the right, including the house of 
the darogha in charge of the stables just noticed, and 
the Sauiura Mahal, which was occupied by the staff, 
and got its name from its triangular shape. Opposite 
this on the left are the horse stables W. of Jodli .Lai s 
Palace, and a little in advance the Houses of Abiil 
Fazl and Faizi on the right. 

The Houses of Abul Fazl and Faizi stand 30 ft. E. and W. of 
each other in a walled enclosure entered from tho E., the southern 
boundary of which occupies more thnn half tho N. side of the J&ma 
Masjid eastward. Here are supposed to have lived the famous 
brothers Faizi and Abril Fazl; tho former Akbar’s Muhammadan 
poet laureate; the latter Akbar’s historian; and both Akbar’s 
trusted ministers and intimate friends. They have been briefly noticed 
ante under “The Brig** Ltulli Begnm.” These, with their father 
Mubrirak and lfrija Birbal, were the bulwark of Akbar’s “Divine 
Faith.” Faizi is said to have written 101 books, among them being 
the Sawtili^d-Kham , a commentary on the Korrin in Arabic ; and 
a book of poems comprising some 50,000 verses. Akbar often visited 
Faizi during his last illness at Lahore, and when he died thero m 
)595, the emperor sincere'y mourned his loss. He left the world ps 
he had lived in it, an unbeliever in the faith of Islam; and Badaont, 
a bigotted Muhammadan, says that “ when in his last agonies, he was 
hoard barking like a dog.” Abril Fazl, four years younger than his 
brother Faizi, was also a voluminous writer. His best known work^ 
are tho Av/i'i-Akbari< or “The Institutes of Akbar,” completed in 
155)8 ; and the Akbarnuma or “ History of Akbar,” in three volumes, be¬ 
ing an account of Akbar and his reign up to 1002, El pb ins tone writes 
about these books “ Every event that had a tendency to detract, 
from the goodness, wisdom, or power of Akbar is passed over or 
misstated by Abril Fazl, and a uniform strain of panegyric and 
triumph Is kept up.” Notwithstanding this, they are truly great 
works, and are unsurpassed for minuteness of detail. 
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rtjf,headed by Prince Salim, the heir-apparent k 
jVia^iU^of A bit! Fazl’s influence With the emperor, and moidoito 
them, indue,l him to volunteer for m l.tonr. Hj> 

accordingly obtained a oommttpd tn the Deccan an If 9/. » 

live years later, Akbnr returned to Agra from his snccoseful Mmttfen 
in this province, he recalled his faithful servant and fuel . ' ‘ • 

return was hastened by the rebellion of Ins ran Prince Salim am 

doubtless felt the want of some^one near h»m_on^who^_fidel|tt K 

could implicitly rely. When Abtil Fazl started for Agra with an 
escort of 300 horse, Prince Salim, dreading the consognenots to him¬ 
self of the favourite minister’s return to court bribed 
of Orcha to intercept and murder him. A thousand horsewett a 
throe thousand footmen attacked the party near &w«lior. The escort, 
though greatly outnumbered; fouuh t bravely and perished to a man. 
Abdl Fazl, who stood calmly under a tree watching the fray, 
then attacked. The old man defended l»tmsol f reso lifetly. bid 1 at 1 6 

fell mortally wonnde.l. His head was sent as atrophy to l nnce Halim, 
who rejoiced to hoi* it, and treated it with ‘ ( i 0 oi)iv 

the most illustrious career of Abtfl Fazl m 1004 the loss o’f 

affected by this sudden blow, and never ceased to mourn the M>ss d 
his faithful minister and greatest friend. lh« ompe' 
acknowledges in liis Memoirs v,*, father 

justifies himself on the pleas that A bill Fazl had estranged h^ fetM 
from him; had undermined his influence at court; and had misled 

Akbar into renouncing Islam. , hnV( . , Ar& 

The bouses,, used for many years as a school for toys* , 
ordinary samples of the domestic architecture rj^e 

and the dier house on the E. was probftblv. the 1 

mural paintings within have been almost obliterate y 

wash and soot; and the only remaining ornament^on is the 

carving on the pillars. It is extremely imnrobable that either 
Faizi or Abul Fazl lived here, and that both of them did so m 
utterly incredible. The buildings are connected with the TJma 
Masjid, and were most probahly "Coupied by the offict p 
for its mikoep. These buildings too are practically 
public, ns were lately Mariam’s and Birhal’s Houses. During class 
hours visitors cannot enter them without distisctmg o 
and pupils, and during holidays they arc seldom found open. 

Continuing southward, a short walk leads to the 
road from the court of the Daftarkhdna to the r>w * 
ahahi Darwaza of the Jdrna Masjid. This crowning 
glory of Fatehpur Sikri contains the matchless shrine 
of Shaikh Salim Chisti, the only saint of India or else ¬ 
where honoured with such magnificent structures as those 
seen here. De Laet describes the Mosque as ‘‘more 
splendid than any other in the whole East and 
continues The ascent to this Mosque is by twenty- 
five or thirty steps, at the top of which is a very loity 
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beautiful gate, visible from a great dis 
a broad area, paved with living stone, and 
surrounded on all sides by magazines, with lofty columns 
of solid rock and immense ceilings ; near the gate is 
seen a splendid monument, wherein is buried a certain 
holy Mahometan of the sect of those called Kalendars, 
who is said to have constructed the Mosque at his own 
expense/’ 

I THE Jama Masjid, or “Cathedral Mosque” of Fntehpur Sfkri, 
occupies an area on rugged and precipitous ground of 438 ft. N. nnd S. 
by 642 ft. E. and W./exclusive of tlie corner towers, and contains a 
stone paved court 800 ft.N. and S. by 439 ft. E. and W. with a 
tank. The court is enclosed on all sides by cloisters, excepting 
central lengths on the N„ E., 8., and W., occupied by the Rauza 
Barwaza, the XUdshahi Darwdza, the Buland Bjirwto, and the 
Mosque proper, respectively ; and it contains the Tomb of Shaikh 
Sftlfm Chisti, the Tomb of ‘.Islam KluSto, and other tombs. 

The Cloisters, ft. deep by 28 ft. high, consist of numerous cells 
faced by an arcaded corridor 23 ft. wide. A deep bracketted drip¬ 
stone overhangs the archways, above which a Hat roof i« enclosed by 
low parapets, inner and outer, the latter being floral crested. Be¬ 
hind the interior parapet the roof i« surmounted at short intervals by 
small domed pavilions, each with four slender pillars. 

The Rauza Barwaza or “Tomb Gateway,” somewhat resembles 
the Badshnhi Barwaza in decorative features ; the blue encaustic tiles 
over tho entrance are in striking contrast with the surrounding red 
sandstone. In the precincts of this gateway is the Xandna Rauza 
or “ Female Cemetery ” of the Chisti family ; whence its name. Many 
monuments of stone and marble are contained in two oblong cham¬ 
bers with groined roofs, parallel to the outer wall, and separated by 
a partition. A tombstone of wood may be that of a carpenter’* wife, 
or of some one whose relatives were too poor to afford more expen¬ 
sive material. _ , . „ ,. 

The Badshahi Barwaza or “ King’s Gateway ” is so-called because 
Akbar passed through it daily on bis way to the Mosque. H is a 
handsome rectangular structure with a scmi-hcxagonal face, nnd is 
entered by a broad flight of steps* above which its height is 43| ft., 
exclusive of the domed hexagonal pavilion on the roof. The marble 
inlay is of the plainest type, but there are some noticeable panels of 
raised geometrical tracery. 

The 'Buland Darwaza or “Lofty Gateway,” has truly majestic 
proportions and ranks among the greatest portals in the world. It 
was erected by Akbar in 1602 to commemorate his victories in the 
Deccan, and is, therefore, also known ns the Gate of Victory. 
Fergusson writes about it:-— “As it stands on rising ground, when 
looked at from below, its appearance is noble beyond that of any 
portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole world; 
and in another place he expresses tho opinionlbw is Akbar * 
greatest mosque; but the design is thrown out of harmony by the 
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The Buland Darwdm . 


ficehce of its principal gateway, a splendid object in Use* 
hapa t^e finest in India, but placed where it is, it dwarfs the mosque 
Which it leads, and prevents the body of iho building from having 
that pre-eminence which it ought to possess.’* It has, however, to be 
remembered that the Bn land Parana was erected ns a triumphal 
arch many years after the mosque itself, »nd formed no part of the 
original design of the Jtfrna Masjid. Akbar doubtless intended it to be 
viewed from the S., and to be visible from long surrounding distances. 
80 regarded, the gateway stands colossus-like, challenging arlnutation 
without reference to its environment. 

This gateway overlooks the ruined city, and is approached from it 
by two flights of stone steps 42 ft. high, above which tho summits of 
its pinnacles are 134 ft. high, or 176 ft. high, from the ground. The 
body of the gateway is a rectangle, 142 ft, E. and W. by 96 ft. deep, so 
placed that 15 ft. and 43 ft. of the depth projects beyond the inner 
and outer face of the S. cloister, respectively ; while the front corners 
are cut off and sloped so that 86 ft. is the length of the straight outer¬ 
most side. This side—the highest part of the gateway—contains the 
grer t entrance archway; has a floral—headed pinnacle at each side ; 
and is crowned by thirteen small pavilions with domes ; behind which 
arc three largo domed pavilions, that in tbo centre being square and 
thjse at the sides octagonal. The great entrance archway «ives access 
to an apsed recess pierced by three archways, the central and 
largest of which has a two fold wooden gate known as the Horse¬ 
shoe Gate. This gate of ahiakam wood is studded with horse¬ 
shoes, said to be those of the horses of enemies killed in buttle. But 
besides these, there are many others of donkeys and bullocks, fixed 
bore by peasants as offerings to Shaikh Salfna for the recovery of 
these animals from sickness. Some of these are beautifully chased, 
and according to tradition there were others of silver, which have 
probably been stolen from time to time. 

A domed octagonal pavilion stands on the roof behind floral 
cresting at the centre of each sloping side in front, which ends 
inwards with a floral-headed pinnacle ; and crowning the back are 
pavilions similar to those on the cloisters, the remainder of this part 
beinsr quite plain and even unsightly. A flight of steep steps at 
the N.—E. and J7.-W. lends to the roof, whence there is n fine view of 
the surrounding country; at>d the distant T4j, and Fort of 
Bharatpur may also he dimly soon on a fine d«y. Tho arches arc 
framed throughout in marblo inlay, broad bands of which also 
surround them ; and the spandrils of arches are ornamented 
wirh bosses. 

There is an inscription in hold Arabic characters on tho E. side of 
the central archway, as follows:—“His Majesty, King of Kings, 
whose place is in fioaven, Shadow of God, Jalaluddfn Muhammad 
Akbnr, Emperor. He conquered the kinudom of the Deccan, and 
Ddudds, formerly called KluSndds, in tho divine year the 46th, corres¬ 
ponding to the tJijri year 1010. Having reached Fatehpur, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Agra.” Next comes a fulsome laudation of Akbar, and 
then a sudden decent into humility as a quotation from the I/ndu 
or “Snored Traditions”:—“Said .Jesus, on whom be peace! The 
world is a bridge ; pass over it; but build no house there. He who 
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an hour, may hope for an eternity ; the world is but 
, spend it in devotion ; iho rest is unseen.” The following »* 
another inscription in similar characters on the VV. side of the same 
archway :—“ He that standeth up to pray, and his heart i* not in hi* 
duty, the same exalteth not himself, remaining far from God. Thy 
best possession is what thou hast given in aim*.; thy best traffic is 
selling this world for the next; this will benefit thee ; pioty is a world 
in which there is no account for anything.” Next come some plari 
tildes regarding life, and then the name and ancestry of the writer 
of the inscriptions, Muhammad AI'Asum. Those insciiptiona arer 
clearly commemorative of Ak bur's return to Fatohpur Slkri and Agra 
after his campaign in the Deccan ; and do not apparently decide the 
date of the completion of the Btiland Dnrwtfza. A similar inscription 
has been noticed ante in the N. gateway of rhe Agra Fort. 

The M 08 QUE, callod by Forgusson “Akhar's greatest mosque,” is 
a truly noble edifice bearing the following inscription 011 its mail* 
entrance :—“ In the time of the king of the world, Akbnr, on whom 
as head devolved tho government of ibe state, was built this mosque 
for the Shaikh of the age, which on account of its chasteness deserves 
reverence like the Ktfba. The year of the completion of this lofty 
edifice is found in the words, “ this Mosque is second only to the Holy 
Place.” The chronogram here yields the date 979 A.H. [1571 a.D.]. v 
It has to be noticed in connection with the inscription that there were 
no important buildings at Sikri when Akbar first visited it in 1569, up 
to which time Shaikh Salim Chisti had lived in a cave, though he had 
apparently built the house for his family, now known as the Bang 
Mabal, in which JabAngir was born. 

A h ill Fazl and other contemporary authorities distinctly state that 
all important buildings were commenced here after and consequent 
on Jahingir’y birth in 1570. Hence tbemosque proper may possibly 
have been completed just before or after Shaikh Sh liui’s death in- 
1571 ; hut it i* improbable that tho rest, of the Jtftna Masjid was also 
completed in so short a time. It is, however, extremely likely that 
its tiesign was approved of, or even suggested by him, and 
that he anxiously watched its construction/ There appears to be 
no ground for the supposition that the Jfuna Masjid was built by 
Shaikh Salim Chisti. The mosque-proper, externally ‘288 ft. by 66 ft. 
has a great central arched entrance, deeply rccossed and apsod 
in a wall 56 ft, wide by 70 ft. high, projecting 10 ft. into the 
court. This wall, flanked each way by a floral-headed pinnacle, 
is surmounted behind floral cresting by a row of five four-pillared 
pavilions with domes. The. outer face of tho archway is framed in 
bands of marble tracery ; and tho apse is decorated with floral 
painting, while at its back are three archways to the interior. On 
either side of tho high central wall is a wing 116 ft. long, of the same 
height as the cloisters, and arcaded towards the court with archways 
of different sizes. The interior consists of a central marble-paved and 
domed hall 40J ft. square, entered bv the three archways in the great 
front apse ; a wing 95 ft. long on either side ; and a set of five 
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Shaikh Salim Clustis Tomb . 


/at each end, the zavtina gallery above 
a staircase in the pavilion-capped tower at eaeh^ 
the mosque. Each wimr has a central domed chapel with*, 
throe bays on either side, formed by stately pillars of u 
distinctly Hindu typo ; while in front of the chapel is an ambulatory 
as high as the aisles. The mi hr (tbs in the back wall are richly framed 
in broad red-sandstone borders inlaid with Imhani work, and tho 
spandrils are in many instances enriched with colour, while the inscrip¬ 
tion round the central mihrCtb is in letters of gold. The entire interior is 
profusely decorated with bands of marble tracery, carving, and mural 
painting. The wonderful blending here of the Saracenic and Hindu 
styles with each other and with the white and delicate tints of then- 
painted adornments, creates an impression of quiet dignity and 
majestic repose, voicelessly distinguishing this noble edifice as an im¬ 
perial house of prayer. 

It was here that Akbar, after having proclaimed himself the Chief 
Imdm of the “ Divine Faith ” and it) fact of Islam, mounted tho pal pit 
and proceeded to read the Khulba (Litany) composed for the occasion 
by Eaizi. What followed is told thus by the higotted Bndrtoni:— 
“Hut all at once he stammered and trembled, and in spite of all 
assistance could hardly tut through three lines of a poem which 
Faizi had composed, so descended from the pulpit.” The following is 
a free translation of the poem referred to :— 

“ The Lord to us the kingdom gave. 

He made us good, and wiso, and brave, 

He guided us in faith and truth ; 

He filled our hearts with right and ruth ; 

No wit of man can sum His state— 

Allahu Akbar I God is Great!” 


The Tomb op Shaikh Salim CHTsti is a most remarkable building,, 
and is held in great veneration by both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
who make pilgrimages to it from all parts of India. It has Wen- 
stated previously that Shaikh Salim died in 1571« and this is the date- 
given in an inscription inside tho shrine, which was some years later 
erected over his remains by Akbnr. Finch states iimecuratelv : — 
“ Herein Jyeth the body of a great KaLnder at whose cost the whole 
meskite was budded. ” 'I h<* Tomb or Dttvya, siugW-stbreyed and of 
white marble, stands close to the Rauza I)arw;iza, like a pearl set in 
a ring of sandstone. 

A platform 48 ft. square by 3 ft. high, with decorated sides arid 
faced on tho S. by a broad flight of steps, bears the domed cenotaph, 
chamber, 36J ft. square internally, surrounded by a veranda 12£ ft. 
high, at the S. centre of which is a portico with chastely carved columns. 
The veranda is approached through the portico by an archway facing 
the only doorway into the chamber containing the cenotaph, which 
is always kept covered bv a richly worked cloth pall. The tombstone 
is in a crypt below, the entrance to which was closed some years 
ago, and has not since been f-und. The chamber is lighted by 
windows on the N., E., and VV.; its walls are 8ft. thick ; and it has a- 
marble floor inlaid with stone of various colours. 
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dado 3fffc, high of mnrble, abovo which the red-sart 
with fifee polished planter resembling warble, are covered 
beautiful floral paintings, an unskilful renovation of which in 
1836 by the then Collector of Aera accounts for their present tawdry 
appearance. The cenotaph is canopied by a large wooden frame or 
haidachinoy inlaid with mother-of-pearl inbeautiful geometrical designs 
and bound at the corners and sides wirh copper. Under the dim light 
thrown on »ho mother-of-pearl adornmeuts, their nacreous sheen is 
particularly pleasing. The chamber is crowned by a spiked dome 
of red sandstone on an octagonal base, for supporting which arched 
pondentives are thrown across the interior upper angles. The dome 
is cased externally with marble, arul the plainness of its interior is 
bidden by a ceiling of rich cloth. The veranda is enclosed all round 
by marble lattice screens in various geometrical patterns, so delicate¬ 
ly worked as to resemble lace. To a latticed alcove at the back, 
those desirous of offspring hang pieces of cloth or thread as hints 
to the saint that, if their wishes are granted he may expect a. valu¬ 
able offering, Indian women of all castes and creeds flock hero for 
this purpose, and according to the khMim their European sisters 
sometimes solicit the saint’s help also. Curiously designed marble 
brackets, resembling the letter S, spring from the veranda and , 
.portico columns to support a deep all-round marble dripstone ; above 
which, a plain marble parapet girds the roof, that over the portico 
being the highest. The first mosque of Shaikh Salim at Sfkri—the 
Stone-cutters’ Mosque to bo shortly noticed—has similarly-shaped 
brackets, and the builder of the Tomb probably reproduced them 
'here on that account. 

The excellent condition of the Tomb shows the interest taken in it 
by the Public Works Department, The baldachino has lately been 
renewed at a cost of Ks. 11,980. This includes the substitution of 
new for rotten wood in the frame; the replacement of missing 
mother-of-pearl, for which .shells wore procured from the Malay 
Archipelago; the use of black buffalo-horn in the background of 
tho lower panel; and the entire restoration of one of the four pdsts, 
the old one being sent to the TAj museum. Three of the marble 
beams, 13 ft. long by 14" x 15" in cross-section, which had cracked, 
were also replaced. 

The Tomb op Islam Khan, placed n few feet E. of Shaikh Salim’s 
Tomb, is that of a grandson of the saint. Naw£b Islam Khrtn was 
married to Lndli Begam, the sister of A bill Fazl, and died in 1022 
A.H. [1613 a.d.] while uovernor of Bengal, whence his remains were 
brought and interred here in daluhiglr’s reign. His predecessor in 
this governorship was Kutab-ud-dln, who was killed by Sher Afk£n, 
the first husband of Ntir.JniuCn. Fergusson mentions the Tomb as 
“ soberer” than that of Shaikh Salim, but ‘‘in excellent taste,” though 
“ quito eclipsed by its surroundings.” It consists of n block 45 ft. 
square, surrounded by an arcaded voranda 15 ft, wide, the archways 
of which are cloned with screens, except the five hays on the south. 
The mortuary chamber, crowned by a plastered dome, is square out¬ 
side and octagonal within ; and the tombstone is canopied by a wooden 
frame decorated with geometrical and floral devices in gold and 
colours, while around it are thirty-two tombs of male descendants. 
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Yalso numerous tombs in the E. veranda, and that on |K 
/tains others of male descendants, separated by screen*. 

Adjacent to Shaikh Balfm’s shrine aro anions other tombs those 
of—[)]. Bfbi Zdmtb, a grand-daughter of Shaikh Salinv. The* 
tombstone is of marble and hoars an inscription. [2]; Maji Husain,, 
who succeeded Shaikh Salim as high priest.. A cbronogrnmniatic 
inscription gives the date of his death in 1591. [3] Shaikh Ahmad, 
the second son of Shaikh Salim. He was a noble of the empire and* 
Jahangir’s aika or “ foster-father,” i.e the husband of bis wet-nurse. 
He died in 1577. 14 j Shaikh Ibrahim, a son of Shaikh Musa, tho 
older brother of Shaikh Salim. He was successively governor of 
Fatehpur Sikri and Agra, and died in 1501. [5] Shaikh Baiitzid, a 
grandson of Shaikh Salim, flis mother nursed Jahangir on tho day 
of his birth. Ho was the governor of Delhi, and Jnhifngfr gave 
him the title of Muazzam Khan. He died at Fatehpur Sikri. [6] 
Mukarrnm Kh$n, the son of Shaikh Baiazid and a daughter of Islam 
Khdn. He was successively governor of Orissa and Bengal. [7], 
Shaikh Khtfbi, better kndwn by his title of Kutah-ud-din, and his 
wife. He \yas a son of Shaikh 7Mb. of Baddon and a daughter of 
Shaikh Salim. He was Jahdng(r\s foster-brother, and the governor 
of Bernini who was killed by Shor Afkttn ns stated anh\ 

Passing westward through the mosque to its back: 
the first object of interest is the Infant’s Tomb, W. of 
which is the Stone-cutter’s Mosque and Cave of Shaikh 
Salim Chisti, both connected with the saint’s earliest 
days at Sikri. N.- W. of these is the Nau Mahal or 
House of Islam Khan, in a ruinous condition; and 
S. of them the Rang Mahal, full of echoes of the past. 

Thk Infant’s Tomb is in n walled graveyard, live E. boundary of 
which is the back wall of the mosque. Tho graveyard is entered 
from the S. by a stone door, and the infant, buried here is the preco¬ 
cious son of Shaikh SaHm, whose miraculous death in 1569 has boon 
narrated ante , When the child was born. Shaikh Salim must have 
been at least 80 years old, a most unlikely nge for a man to 
become o father. *As, however, his grand-children were at tho lime 
full-grown men and women, tho infant may have been a gteat-grnnd- 
son of his. But if such a child died nine months before the birth* 
of Prince Salim, he would as a direct descendant of the saint have 
been buried in the precincts of the Stone-cutters’ Mosque—the only 
mosque then existing here, and not 250 ft. outside its court. Or his 
remains would, on the completion of the Jama Masjid, have 
certainly been removed to its court, where all other of the saint’s 
descendants are interred. It is, therefore, improbable that the 
infant buried in this place was related to tho saint. Is this 
then the tomb of Akbar’s slill-boru child, for whom the saint, is 
believed by some to have substituted a living infant, possibly some 
relation of his own ? This might account for its being in nnconscera- 
ted ground. But even so tho legend is discredited, for Mariam* 
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• /accoiichemont is said to have occurred nine montli^- 

She ,-de'atfi of the alleged son of Shaikh Salim. Hence tho super- 
^nctiTral departure of this prococity may bo regarded as a myth based 
on the attempt of some comparatively modern genius with a florid 
imagination to account for this little tomb, which though originally 

in a jungle, became prominent on the completion of the Jama Masjid, 
and so invited speculative attention. A matter-of-fact view of the 
case suggests that tho tomb in question may be that of a child whoso 
father was a servant of the saint. 

Tef Stone-cutters’ Mosque and Cave of Shaikh Salim Ciiisti 
stand at the W, side of the Sikri Ridge on the rugged rock over¬ 
looking tho valley of the Klnfri Nadi, which Akbar converted into a 
huge lake. It was here, that in the*depths of a fore»t infested with 
wild animals, including tigers, leopards, bears and wolves Shaikh 
Salim Chisti settled in about 1513 [temp. Sh6r Shall], and lived like a 
hermit hi a cave, till some pious stone-cutters built him a cell and a 
imosque. The mosque, opening into a court K. of it, 78 ft. bv oo ft., 
has a front and back arcaded aisle, together measuring 65 ft. by J’Jp ft. 
of nine and seven bays respectively. Tho front aisle has a porch at 
the N. end of its E. side, N. of which is a stone on which the saint 
is said to have sat while teaching his disciples, like a sophist of old 
Athens • and at the S. is a staircase to some ruinous rooms on the 
roof The outer arches are overhung by a deep dripstone on S-shnped 
brackets, coarsely wrought in sandstone, resembling those after¬ 
wards most elaborately worked in marble on the saints Tomb. Ihe 

back aisle has a Hve-stepped pulpit enclosed by a stone rail of lattice 
work at tho centre of its W. wall, and at its N. end is a cell, said to 
contain the traditional cave of Shaikh Salim. Ihe cell is mast 
iealouslv guarded, and none but Muhammadans may enter it. Ihe 
incongruity of this prohibition with the sublime genius of tolerance 
illuminating every stone of Fatehpur Sikri with the reflection of the 
liberal-minded Akbar, creates an unfavourable impression of Jslannsm, 
and is smigostivo of a fraudulent intention to perpetuate what may 
be a baseloss myth. The floor of the mosque was renewed and white¬ 
wash was removed from its walls in 1905. , ... 

The Hang Mahal (Fainted House) contains tlie chamber in which- 
Princo Salim— afterwards tho emperor Jahangir—was born ; and 
•tho room known as the ChilWfea, where Shaikh Salim performed hu 
penances. The latter, a wagon-vaulted apartment, 24 ft. by lei ft., 
has two stone beams across it, from which the holy man is said 
to have suspended himself for several hours daily, while telling h.s 
heads. The natal ohambor, small and undecorated, was lately occu¬ 
pied by ono of the saint’s descendants. The building has a gabled 
roof, and was a fine specimen of o»rly Moehal domestic architecture 
until it was allowod to fall into ruin by its owner, a direct descendant 
of Shaikh Salim Chisti. Government purchased it from him for 
Rs. 1,150 in 1907, with the intention of thoroughly renovating it, the 
cost of whioh will be considerable. 

At a short distance eastward from the Rang Mahal 
is a large bdoli, W. of the grand flights of steps ascend 
in" to the Buland Darwaza. It may, for convenience 
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Balid-Vtd-dm's Mosque <6 Tomb. 

p'nce, in connection with its proximity 
Eisjir], be styled the Masjid Baoli. E. of the 
eps is an open court of no special interest, and facing 
or S. of them some Turkish baths. 

Tai? Masjid Baoli is a large well, a few feet from the external wall 
of the cloister of the Jtfma Alasjid, W. of the Buland Dnrw&za* It 
is 33 ft. in diameter, and its green and grimy water is surrounded by 
rooms reached by an archway, to which a long llight of steps descends 
from the K Men and boys are always present bore rOady to 
jump for backshish into the well from the surrounding' buildings, the 
greatest leap being from the top of the wall of the J6ma Masjid, for 
which they usually demand one rupee. 

There are many other interesting buildings, both 
within and without the City Wall, requiring consider¬ 
able leisure to be properly seen ; but Fatehpur Sikri 
should not be left without visiting the Mosque and Tomb 
of Baha-ud-dln, the great architect of the lovely creations 
in marble and stone just inspected. To reach them, 
drive eastward from the Buland Darwaza to the main 
road as if returning to Agra, entering it where a large 
modern tank, built in 1885, stands immediately north¬ 
ward. Here turn to the right and follow this road 
through the ruinous city to the Tehra Darwaza of the 
outer wall, whence it proceeds to Naslrabad. 

The Mosque ahd Tomb of Baha-ud-din stand just outside the 
Tehra Darwaza, at the W. side of the road to NaBfrabifd. The most 
.noticeable feature of tho Alosqye is the unusual design in the stone 
screens at iis N. and S, ends, only one of which is still intact. The 
Tomb, 21 ft. square, has a veranda 10 ft. wide all round, and is enclosed 
by on opon stone railing 6 ft. high. Eivo unequal bays, formed by 
carved columns at each side of the veranda, are closed by lattice 
screens similar in design to those in the Tomb of Salim Chisti, excop. 
ting that on tho S. centre, which is the entrance to the building. 
The position of Bahfi-ud-dfn’s shrine outside the wall enclosing the 
wonderful results of his skill is certainly remarkable; but as he 
himself erected it, this site must have been preferred by him to any 
other. 

Any one bent on a little further exploration might 
leave his carriage at the Tehra Darwaza and walk in a 
south-westerly direction past the Chor Khirki and the 
Ajmir Darwdza to the Khushkhana inside the city wall 
near its extreme end, at which point stands the ruinous 
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faltal (Green House)—an octagonal bdi 
a colonnaded court. 

Tub Khushkhanaop “ Aviary ” standing about 200 ft. inwards fronv 
the western part of the city wall towards its N. end, is n t\vo»Rtoreyed 
.structure of red sandstone. It is 67 ft. square, and has a contrab 
octagonal chamber crowned by a dome, round which are four small 
rooms and four spacious entrances with staircases to the upper floor. 
The fine stone ceilings of the rooms are specially noticeable. 

On returning to the Tehra Darwaza, the drive 
hack to Agra may be commenced after seeing the 
Shaikh Ffroz Mahal, on the W. side of the road in the 
bazar close to this gateway. The next object of interest 
is Islam Khan’s Bath on the left of the road at its 23rd 
milestone, and between it and the Buland Darwaza. 
Then is passed on the left the modern tank already 
mentioned and just beyond it on the same side is a fine 
bdoli, whence the baths oh the side were supplied. 
A broad staircase with rooms on either side leads to 
this well, round which are chambers for Persian 
wheels, by which the water was raised. The road now 
leaves the Diwan-f am, the Khazana, and the Naubat- 
kbana on the left, and then proceeds towards Agra via 
the Akbarabad Darwaza. 

The following is extracted from the Gazetteer of Agra 
published in December 1905:— 11 The buildings of 
Fateh pur Sikri are now entrusted to the care of the 
Public Works Department, and large sums have been 
expended on them. As at Agra, attention was paid to 
the place spasmodically in the early days of British rule, 
and not always with the happiest results; but it was; 
not till 1876 that a systematic scheme of conservation 
was set on foot, In that year provision was made for 
the expenditure of Rs. 1,50,000, but this has been 
greatly increased since. From 1887 to 1902 repairs 
costing Rs. 1,25,000 were effected, and in the following 
three years the work was maintained at an even higher 
rate. Much still remains to be done, but at least the 
more important buildings are now in a good state of 
preservation.” The conservation of the buildings at 
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Modem Agra. 

ip Sikri has in fact cost Government nob 
3,000. The anniversary of Shaikh Salim’s death 
is commemorated by a m6la or fair commencing on 
the 28tli day of JRavizdn and lasting for eight days. 


MODERN AGRA. 

Its Communications, Institutions, Industries, and 
Population. 

CoMlMUNICATIONS. —Four railways and many roads 
converging on Agra from all parts of India, make it an 
important trade centre 

Alt necessary information about the roads, required 
by visitors to Agra and its environs will be found 
under “Topography and Road Routes while railway 
guides furnish full particulars regarding the railways. 
The following facts are interesting as showing the 
gradual development of railway enterprise to meet 
steadily increasing local demands :— 

(1) Tht branch line, between the Tundln and the Agra Junction 
Stations of the East Indian Railway—the latter station being on the 
left bank of the Jumna—was opened on the 1st April 1862.^ (2) The 
line from the Agra Fort Station to Bbaratpur on the IWjpuUna- 
M61wa section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway, 
was opened on the 11th August 1873. (3) The line from the Agra 
Fort Station to the Agra Junction Station, crossing the Jumna by 
the great iron bridge, was opened on the 1st January 1876. (4) The 
line from Dholpnr on the Indian Midland Railway to the Agra 
Cantonment Station, was opened on the 10th January 1884. This 
lino has been worked by tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway since 
the 1st January 1901. (5) The line from Delhi to the Agra Road 
Station, via Muttra, was opened on the 15th April 1905. This line, 
known as the Agra-Delbi Chord Railway, is worked by the G. 
I. P. Railway 6) The Bo!ang»nj branch of the Agra-Delhi Chord 
Railway, was opened on the 10th January 1907. This line from the 
R£ja-ki-mandi Station to Btflanganj, via the Agra City Station, is 
worked by the G. 1. P. Railway. (7) The line from the Agra 
.Junotion Station to the Agra City Station, via tho new railway 
bridge crossing the Jumna just below the pontoon bridge, was 
opened on tho 5th January 1908, 

HA 
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BjjljmTlONS.—The positions of local chiaW^ 
^collegelj hospitals, jails, etc., have already been 
given under the road routes. The dates of their orec 
tion, and some other interesting facts connected with 
them, may now be added. 


Chuuches. Of the Anglican churches, St, George’s in the Canton¬ 
ment was erected by Government in 1828, and consecrated seven 
years later by Bishop Wilson. It is an unpretentious building in the 
old “ Military Board ” style, and cannot bo commended for archi¬ 
tectural beauty, 

St. Paul’s Church in the Civil Lines war erected in 1855 at a cost of 
Us. 45,000, partly contributed by Government and partly by the 
public. This handsome church is worked by the Church Missionary 
Society. 

St. John’s Church in the city belongs to the Church Missionary 
Society. It was built in 1856 for the native community. This Society 
also own Christ Church in the city, an uneonsecrated structure built 
in 1886 at a cost of its. 9,500. 

A fifth Anglican church in the Hathipol of the Fort, is intended 
for the use of troops garrisoned there. 

Yet another such church is that of St. John at Sikandra belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society. This picturesque building was 
erected iii 1843. 

The Unman Catholics are strongly represented at Agra, which has 
f.vr many yonrs been an Archbishopric of this creed. The line Cathe¬ 
dral was erected at Ptfdrltola in 1848 ; and attached to the Arch¬ 
bishop’s Palace is a chapel built in 1835 by Colonel Filose of ScindieV 
service. There is also the chapel of St. Patrick in the Cantonment, 
fend another in the ILtthipol of the Fort. The Cathedral <k contains 
many paintings and some fine altars, the largest of which was 
presented by the J-»hn family, and cost, it is said, Its. 30,000. 

The Baptist Mission, established at Agra in 1811, owns a chapel 
for native Christians near Pnrtabpnra, and the Havelock Chapel in the 
Cantonment, it had also a chapel in the Civil Lines, but this was 
closed many years ngo. The Havelock Chapol was erected in 1873 in 
memory of General Sir Henry Havelock, who, with some officers of 
H. M.’s 13fh Regiment, built a small Baptist chapel in the Cantonment 
in 1837, which was abandoned ou the completion of the present 
'Hmilding. The fate of the Baptist Mission at Chitnura has already 
b«on given under the account of the Mutiny of 1867.* 

The American Episcopal Methodists have a church close to the 
District Courts. It was built in 1887, and adjoining it is the Metho¬ 
dist Mission House and Girls’ School. 

According to the census of 1901, the Agra District had a popula¬ 
tion of 1,060,546 souls, of which only 5,622 were Christians, tv*., 
2,639 Europeans, 640 Eurasians, and 2;443 natives. Of the last, 874 


See page 70. 
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i.JcAns, 1,158 Methodists, 340 Roman CatholicV 

20 Baptists, and two were doubtful regarding the c_ 

^hicdi they belonged. It is quite conceivable that the few 
■bristians enumerated were mostly descendants of the orphan 
children made over to the various missions by Government after each 
.great, famine. Hence the balance, representing actual converts to 
Christianity, after more than half a century of mission labour, is 
practically infinitesimal. 

Colleges. The Agra College, founded in 1823, was originally 
endowed by the East India Company with the rents of an estate 
left by Gunga Dhar Sh&stri in 1818 for the support of charitable and 
educational institutions. In addition to the large income from this 
source, it also receives annual contributions from Government, the 
Municipality, the Maharajas of Gw^liar and Blmratptir, etc. It now 
forms part of the Allahabad University, and consists of a college 
with upwards of 150 students under a principal, a high school 
under a headmaster, and several hostels on the Drummond Road. 
St. Peter’s College (R.O.), founded in 1841 on tho right bank of the 
Jumna close to the pontoon bridge, was removed five years later to 
its present position by tho Capuchin bishop Borghi. It was affiliated 
to the Allahabad University in 1890, and has attached to it St. PauFs 
School for poor students. St. John’s College was founded by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1850, and affiliated to the Allahabad 
University in 1888. To this large Gothic structure, erected in 1853, 
have subsequently been added a chapel, two hostels, laboratories, and 
other accessories. 

The Medical College was started in 1855 in connection with the 
Thomason Hospital, for the education of native hospital assistants. 
Since then it has greatly expanded, and is uow capable of receiving 
300 students divided into four classes—civil, military, compounder, 
and female. 

Besides these colleges there are several schools for both boys and 
girls, among which are tho Victoria High School, founded in 1862 by 
Pandit Ajudhya Nrith ; St. George’s High School for European chil¬ 
dren ; the Convent for girls, etc. 

Hospitals. The Thomason Hospital, founded in 1854, is a general 
hospital containing a European ward, an ophthalmic ward, operating 
rooms, separate rooms for pardtmuskins, and many other conveniences. 
The Lady Eyall Hospital for women and children generally, though 
state-aided, is supported mainly by tho Dufforin Fund. It has two 
public wards, two private wards, an open-air ward, a dispensary, an 
operating room, and a lecture hall. 

Jails.— -Tho Central Jail, dating from 1830, occupies an immense 
area, and is capable of holding 2,500 prisoners, who are employed in 
oil-pressing, wool-spinning, weaving, etc. It has gained a well-earned 
reputation for the excellence of its carpets, orders for which arc 
received from all parts of the world. Visitors calling durinur* 
working hours are promptly shown round by the jailor, whose lucid 
explanation o'f the various processes is always interesting. The 
District Jail, the only other institution of this sort at Agra., is of 
no special interest; but the mustard oil made there is exceptionally 
good and cheap. 
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iWrruES.—The successors of the workers fok _ 
U1C J Moghals in stone, gems, cotton, wool, silk, and 
other materials, including gold and silver thread, have 
maintained such a high standard of excellence in their 
respective callings, that Agra enjoys to this day the 
distinction of being the principal seat of some of these 
industries, not only in India, but throughout the world. 
And the extent to which it is engrossed in these pur¬ 
suits may be gathered from the fact that 61-31 per cent, 
of its population was found by the census of 1901 to 
be engaged in trade and commerce. 


MtosewobK. both plain and ornamental, are specialities for which. 
\ara has always been famous. The red white and gray sandstones 
u4d in this trade are obtained from Khairogarh, Kiraoli, Fatehpm- 
Sikri and other places in the Agra district; and also from the neigh- 
bouring state- of Bharatpnr and Jaipur. These sandstones are worked 
nto beams, slabs, blocks, pillars, mill-stones, grind-stones oil-presses, 
door-frames, doors, etc., of which the price of uncarycd work pet- 
hundred raaunds in tho best white and gray varieties is Rs. 40 to 50, 
while that of the best red sandstone is Its 811« 37. 

Carving and inlaying in sandstone, marble, and alabaster, are arts 
in which Aura occupies a leading position. According to Hindustani 
dictionaries tial'Mi means “carving,” and manabatl-dn means m- 
,.. or jfytra dura; but locally “ carving is called via nalm/iuri, 

while ?>«rA«»7dr<'is the word used ‘‘for inlaying.” 

Besides excelling in the forms of earvmg known ns reh'vo, rntaqlio. 

Mi. the lapidaries of Agra have for centuries enjoyed a high 
reoutation for seal-engraving ill stones and gems of groat variety.. 

Models loo, as well as statues, are produced m al the material* 
iust named ; and also in soap-tone, which on account, of its softness 
yields exquisite samples of jdli and other perforated word in patterns 

° f A'brirf^ceoiint t:> i8 given in the Appendix of the s tones and gems 
used in inlaving, which consists chiefly of geometri cal, floral, and 
othor designs, on white marble surfaces. 

Most of the local tinns making carving, inlaying, n nd modelling n 
soecialitv, arc located in the Drummond Road; but there are also 
some small shops in this line at tho entrance gateway to the Taj. 
Tho articles made by the these firms are too numerous to detail, but 
would-be purchasers’ may be warned that the prices asked for 
.them are usually quite double their actual value. Guides, brokers 
mid othor such gentry, should not be too implicitly trusted as go- 
hntwaons They afterwards got a handsome commission from sellers, 
and are not therefore likely to consult the interests if purchasers. 
The following statement of proper prices, though vory imperfect, 
mav Still be usefulModels of the Taj in alabaster—-4 in., Ee. J-b 

to 2:6 in.. Us. 3-8 to 4 : 7 in., Rs. 4-8 to 7: 9 in., Rs. 8 to 10 
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/20 to 30. Models of tho Taj in white marble—7 i 
lls. 10 to 15: 10 in., Rs. 15 to 20 : 12 in., Rs. 28 i 
,00 to 75: 18 in., Rs. 80 to 100. Bigger models in white 
marble run up to Rs. 500. Carved plates of Italian marble—9 to 
13 ins., Its. 6 to 30 each. Jilli plates of Italian marble— Us. 5 to 20 
each. In 1902 an American tourist paid Its. 1,300 for an inlaid 
marble chessboard, which bad taken two years to make. He probably' 
paid Rs. 300 more than its correct value. 

Textilkwork. The products of tho Agra looms, such as (jtirhct, (/az<\ 
and nalkuna , made from cotton grown in the district, command a 
considerable sale, both locally and in foreign markets. Silk-weaving 
too id an industry extensively practised, especially at Nai-kl-mandi, 
the results of which aro tntn, Uayacha, claryo* and mu thru. The last 
being a mixture of silk and cotton, may lawfully be worn by Muham¬ 
madans. Calico printing is also a widely followed local craft, the 
most characteristic colours used being karUUi or sulphur yellow, 
•unnfibi or bronze, Hochki or coffee brown and the dull red known as 
kktir U'ii, # ' 

Embroidery on silk, satin, and velvet, exquisitely worked with silk 
and gold and silver thread, into an endless variety of gorgeous designs, 
is »n art for which Agra has long been famous, as well as for the 
production of tho gold, silver, and tinsel wire used in sitch work. ^ The 
latter is also used for making heavy brocades known as kdndh*rdb or 
kincob, and is woven into actual cloth of gold, the finest qualities of 
which are sometimes adorned with seed-pearls and precious stones. 

Another prominent local industry is carpet weaving. Tho excellence 
of such work in the Central Jail has been noticed ante; but even this 
is probably eclipsed by Messrs. Otto Woylandt ii Co., whose large 
carpet factory is well worth a visit. Some native firms too turn out 
large quantities of cotton mats and rugs. 

General. There are several factories, mills, and presses at Agra 
for the ginniiur, spinning and pressing of cotton ; also some oil and 
(dour mills, an ice and a bone-crushing factory, and numerous printing 
pressos. The only European shop at Agra is tho Co-operative Stores 
in tho Sadar Bay.tfr; but there aro hundreds of native shops in various 
parts for the sale of European articles, the cheapest being in the 
city. There are several lapidaries, jewellers, and photographers ; and 
a few chemists, and dealers in curios and furniture. The only shop 
for tho sale of English books is in the city. 


the 


Population. According to the census of 1901, 
population of Agra was 188,022, of which 88,119 were 
females and 99,903 males. Tho distribution in refer¬ 
ence to races and creeds was as follows in the two great 
local divisions :— 


Within Municipal limits, 


including 


the Civil 


m wm. ...pH 

Lines and City, Hindus 107,429; Muhammadans 
52,120; Jains 3,490; Christians 2,148 ; Aryds 683 
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>1; Parsi's 30; and Buddhists 20. Total 105,981. 
[2j. Within Cantonment limits, Hindus 13,820 ; 
Muhammadans 5,640; other (chiefly''Christians) 2,581. 
Total 22,041. 

The ordinary strength of the troops at .Agra is a 
company of garrison artillery stationed in the Fort; 
and in the lines allotted to them are a battery of field 
artillery, a battalion of British infantry, and a native 
infantry regiment. There is also a volunteer corps at 
Agra about 500 strong, together with a detachment of 
the U. P. Light Horse. 

Places of interest outside the Agra District, but 

EASILY ACCESSIBLE FROM IT. 


Bharatpur, Dig, Govardhan, Muttra, Brin dab ax 
and Maiiaban.— As motoring is now a favourite mode 
of travelling, only the road routes to these places are 
specially noticed here; and the journey to them is 
supposed to be in extension of that from Agra to 
.Fateh put* Sfkri. Anyone preferring to reach t hem by 
railway need only consult a railway guide. 

Bharatpur. 

The city of Bhararpnr or Bhurfcpoor, duo \V\ of Agio, is the capital 
of the J^t state of this name in the RrfjpitUfaft Agency ; and had in 190T 
a population of 68,033. I t is 35 and 13 miles by road from Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri, respectively ; and is reachod from the hitter place 
along Akbaris dam noticed under the description of that place 
ante. Its present raier, Malitfrdja Rnghnntfth Singh, was placed on the 
throne in 1895, in supersession' of bis elder brother, who was found 
unfit. The Jiits of Bharatpur are according to Dr. Trumup a section 
of the first Aryan settlers in the valley of the Indus, and tho largo 
admixture of Sanskrit in their language strongly favours this view. 
Other writers of authority have identified them with the ancient 
Getro; and there is strong reason to believe thorn a degraded tribe of 
R^jpilts, with a largo admixture of Sikh characteristics. The ruling 
family, indeed, lays claim to a R&jpift origin. At what time the J£ts 
originally settled in Bharatpur is not recorded, but they first became 
aggressive during tho reign of Aurangz6h, who severely punished 
them, and had their leader Kokila executed at Agra in 1670. 

The central fenturo of Bharatpur is its famous fort, the nucleus of 
which was founded hy Rftja Badan Singh in 1723. Stratton writes in 
Tht Two Sieges of Bkm'tpore :—“ Tho town of Whurtpore is said to 




Bharatpur. 


f./bunded by a «J£fc freebooter, named Rustum, about" the 
fhe seventeenth century, at which .period it was protected by a 
small mud fort. It became the capital about the year 1738, when, 
owing perhaps to its favourable situation for purposes of defence 
it was taken by Mah£tt£ja Stfraj Mai from the descendants of the 
original founder. Sitraj Mai enlarged and strengthened the fort and 
surrounded the city by a mud wall and ditch of very considerable 
extent. The rebuilding of the inner fort surrounded by its deep 
masonrv moat, and the construction of the other mud wall and ditch, 
are said to have taken eight years : while the building of the bridges 
and outworks took much longer, and the whole was not completed 
till the year 1756. The place then consisted of the town surrounded 
and protected by a formidable ditch and rampart of earth, and the 
inner keep or fort proper, protected by a wide and deep moot.” 

General Lake, during a siege of six weeks, made four unsuccessful 
attempts to take this formidable stronghold from Mahrfrajn Rnnjlt 
Singh in 1803, at n cost of over 3,000 men and K0 officers killed and 
wounded. The cause of this heavy and unusual reverse to British 
arms, whs doubtless the Genml^* too sanguine expectation of being 
as easily victorious with wholly inadequate means, as he had lately 
been at Aligarh, Delhi, and Agra. Had he, however, ndbored to hus 
original intention of blowing open tho gates, instead of being per¬ 
suaded by his engineer officers to attempt breaching with an insuffi¬ 
cient battering train, it is highly probable that fortune would have 
crowned the first assault. The fort of Bharatpur thus acquired the 
character of being impregnable. Ranjit Singh died in 1805. soon 
after his successful defence, leaving four sons—Fandhir Singh, 
Baldtfo Singh, Lachman Singli, and Pirthi Singh. 

The first of these, who succeeded him, died childless in 1823 mid 
was succeeded by his brother Bald do Singh, nt whoso death in 1825 
the throne was seized by Darjan S£l, a son of Lachman Smgh, on the 
plea that Fandhir Singh had intended to adopt him as his heir. The 
British supported the rightful heir, Bnlwant Sinsb, the son of Balddo 
Singb, and this led to the second siege of tho fort, commenced by 
General Combormere on the 10th December 1825. This time the. 
attack was deliberately planned and adequately supported by both 
troops and guns, and the chief method adopted was mining. The fort 
was taken by assault after an obstinate resistance on the 18th January 
1826. The garrison lost over 13,000 killed and wound'd ; several 
thousflnds were made prisoners ; and the value of the treasure seized 
exceeded .£480,000. The fort was blown up; Dnrjnn S61 w«s captured 
and sent to Allahtfbtfd as apolitical prisoner ; and General Combermere 
was advanced to the dignity of n viscount. 

The mud walls surrounding the city were restored after the siege t 
the citadel is much as it was ; and there is at present little or nothing 
to show, how— 

“That day the trumpet pealed ; 

How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reeled,” 

The city of Bharatpur, enclosed by a mud rampart and ditch, Is 
about 1J miles long by J mile wide, and has at its N.-W. corner a 



[%^/wal]ed and moated citadel containing three pain 

irir one being that of the Mahrtrgija; the next an anciotit palace 
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built by Badan Singh ; ancl the western-most is known as the Karnaru. 
The last, containing a magnificent stone staircase and a lino suite of 
rooms furnished in the European style, is reserved for the Mah^rdja’s 
visitors. The oitadel has only two entrances—the Asaldati Gateway 
on the north, and the Chau Burj Gateway on the south. The Jawahir 
Burj, standing at the N.VV. corner of the citadel, is worth ascending 
for the view. Between the Chau Burj Gateway of the citadel 
and the Anah Gateway of the city wall is the rnosquo built by 
the state for its Muhammadan subjects, the Hindu temple of 
GangjLlri maudir, aud Lakshmanji. 

The rulers of the state maintain a curious manufactory of chaurti 
(fly-brushes), resembling in shape those of yak’s tails, so common in 
northern India. They are made of sandalwood and ivory, each being 
skilfully carved from a. single niece. The art is confined to a few' 
families in the service of the Mabdrtfja, who keeps it a strict secret,. 

The road proceeds westward from Bharatpur to Dig, 
a distance of 21 miles; and 10 miles from the former 
passes through the ancient town of Kamblrir, where 
Suraj Mai built a still extant fortified palace in 1730 
on a slight eminence. Bn route are seen avenues of 
babul (Acacia Arabica) and fardsh (Casuarina Muri- 
cafca), with its larch-like foliage; both delighting in dry 
arid soih Peafowl and other birds feed on the road* 
side ; and Jats may be met with carrying matchlocks 
and native sabres, and dressed in coats of dark-green 
quilted cotton, their most favoured w inter attire. 


Dig. 


Dig on Debg, a town in the Bharatpur State with a strong fort and 
a superb palace, was founded by Sdraj Mai in 1730. It was taken 
after a stubborn defence in 1775 by the Moghal troops under Najaf 
Kh£n. Next, in the third Mahi&tta war, when Jaswant R& HolMr, 
who had been joined by the J£t Chief Ranjft Singh, fell back on Dig 
from Lord Lake’s pursuit, he Was expelled from it by General Frazer 
on the 13th November 1804. The enemy lost about 2,000 men and 
87 guns; and on the side of the British 043 men were killed and 
wounded ; but the victory was complete. Being still pursued, Holktfr 
again fell back on D/g, which was then besieged and taken by Lord 
Lake on the 25th December 180L The last time Dig was occupied 
by British troops, was immediately after the fall of the fert of 
Bharatpur in 1826, whon General Combermero took possession of it 
and of all the J£t strongholds. The fort, with massive and lofty 
walls, is protected by a ditch 50 ft. wide, and has 72 bastions, and two 
gateways. The N.-W. bastion carries a very long cannon. 



Dig, 



standing outbid© the fort, is an extensive quadrangle of 
'>W&msw ** pavilions,” between arid mound which are lovely gardens, 
adjacent to ihe large Rtfp Stfgar Lake, The pavilions, mostly of buff 
sandstone richly carved, have been po well cared for as to look as if 
recently built. The Gopiil Bhawan, hospitably placed by the Mahtf- 
rtija »t the disposal of travellers, stands E, of the Kacheha Tank. 
TheSdraj Bhawan of white marble, is named after Stiraj Mai. The 
Kishan Bhawan and the Nand Bhawan aro both regarded as semi- 
sacred, the former being dedicated to Krishna, the hero of this 
region, and the latter to his foster-father Nanda. There is also the 
pavilion known as the Sawan Bh&don. The waterworks are abun¬ 
dant and skilfully planned : the gardens, well stocked with fruit trees, 
are haunted by troops of screaming peafowl; and clouds of blue 
pigeons inhabit the caves of the palace and breed in the walls of the 
fort. Fergusson commends the architecture ** for grandeur of concep¬ 
tion and beauty of detail ” and continues“ Tho glory oi’ Deeg 
consists in the cornices, which are generally double, a peculiarity not 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of dmdow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature almost 
universal in such buildings,* The upper cornice, which was 
horizontal, is peculiar to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish an 
extension of the flat roof which in Eastern palaces is usually 
considered the best apartment of the bouso ; but whether designed 
for this or any oilier purpose, it adds singularly to the richness of 
the effect, and by the double shadow affords a relief and character 
seldom exceeded even in the East.” 

The Dig palace owns much of its beauty, at least in materials, to 
the despoilment of the Agra Fort and other Moghal buildings, 
during the J&t occupation of Agra from 1761 to 1774. 

The road from Dig to Muttra passes for the first 
three miles over a sort of causeway through a very low, 
flat country, and eight miles from the former enters the 
village of Govardhan, a great place of pilgrimage 
during the annual autumn fair of the Hindu Diwali 
or “ Feast of Lamps.” 


Govardhan. 


Govardhan is famous in Hindu mythology as the site of a 
storm raised by Indra to test the divinity of Krishna, who forth- 
. with shielded tho cowherds by raising a local hill over them like 
an umbrella on the tip of a finger. L«>ng after the age of such 
miracles, Govardhan became the burial place of the rulers of 
Bharatpur, or rather of their ashes, for being Hindus their remains 
were invariably cremated, E, of tho road is a masonry tank 


* This has in other parts of this book been uniformly styled tho 

dripstone. 
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by beautifully carved temples, chatris, and 
hich when illuminated, nncl thronged with gaily dressed 
n the night of the dw’iZ/i., presents a strikingly gorgeous 
appearance. Here are the chatris <»f Kandhfr Singh and Baldeo 
Singh ; and in the building close to the latter, near the water, is 
a painted roof covered with curious fmurcs. Lord Lake, mounted 
on an elephant, is encouraging his men to storm the fort of Nharnt- 
pur, which Ranjit Singh calmly smiles through a halo of sunshine 
at their vain efforrs. The Jat chief’s ally J a a want Hti Holk&r i.s 
watching a navlch in the fort, and tells his followers that happen 
what mav, he must not he disturbed. Valiant Jtffcs aro sabring 
British artillerymen at their guns, and Lake’s second in command, 
sits despondent in his tent, conferring with a native attendant. 
One mile eastward, in the depth of a wild wooded country, is the 
chain p f Sit raj MaL said to mark the spot where his ashes were 
deposited. This chutri and its environment are well described by 
Orowse in the Journal mme Asiatic Society 'of Bengal., as follows : — 
“On the borders of the parish of ft&dhftktfnd is Knsvm-mromr or the 
* Flowery Lake,’ a magnificent sheet of water 460 feet square with 
brood flights of stone steps broken up on each side by projecting 
arcades of elegant design into one wide central and four smaller 
lateral ghats. A lofty terrace runs the whole length of the east 
side, having its front relieved with two-storied kiosqnes and alcoves 
of varied outline, and bears the stately tombs of Suraj Mull, the 
founder of the present Bhurtpoor dynasty, and his two queens. 
Hctnsiyn* * and Kishori. From this point rough fragments of 
rock crop up above the surface of the soil, and form the beginning 
of the celebrated range of Go vara,ban, Oiri-r&j or. the ‘Royal Hill/ 
us it is general!** styled. About the centre of the line stands the 
town of Govxrdlinu clustering round a vast irregularly shaped tank, 
called the Mansi Gangs. Here n great fair, known ns the ‘Offering 
of lamps’ is held every year on the festival of dewdli about the 
beginning of the cold season, and is frequently attended by as 
many as 100,000 visitors. On the bank stand two sumptuous monu¬ 
ments in memory of two of the late Rajahs of Rhnratpur ; and 
from a rising ground opposite frowns the ancient temple of 
Hnnddvrqj* 4 tho most solemn and imposing, save one, of all the 
religious buildings in Upper India. The pilgrims visit in order 
all The sacred sites in the neighbourhood.1 Many of the incidents 
to which the attention of the pilgrims is directed in the course of 
the perambulation refer to Krishna’s amours with R&ihtt, and 
accordingly have no place »n the original Pauranik legends, where 
Bjfdha is barely mentioned oven by name, ft would seem that tho 

* Httnsgnnj on the bank of the Jumna immediately opposite 
Muttra was founded by this Rifni. It is now in a ruinous condition. 

t Fergnsson says of this temple“ It is a plain edifice, 136 ft. 
long by 85 ft, wide externally, and both in plan and design singu¬ 
larly like those early Roman churches that are constantly met with 
in the S. of Franco, belonging to the 11th and 12th centuries. 

* In this perambulation of the groves snored to Krishna and hi* 

companions, is included tho fiKsum-surovar or “ Lake of Flowers. 
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jSIWt/Horary authority for those popular intcrpolalioifc 

‘work whatever, -but a Hindi poem, entitled the Br£j 
BifibT, written by one Brtfjh&i Dits so recently :is the middle of 
the 18th century. Ho represents his work ns derived from the 
Puranns, which, except in the main outlines, it certainly is nor ; 
and as ho mentions no other source of information, it Tiiay bo 
presumed that be had none beyond his own invention and some 
floating local traditions which he was the first to reduce into a 
connected series.” 

At Govardhan may be seen a massive mopolit.li bearing’ a tri- 
lingual inscription sotting forth that Colonel Seymour, C.B., will 
punish any soldier who shoots game in tho neighbourhood. 

From Govardhan to Muttra is a journey of 14 miles 
by road through an area teeming with myths of 
.Krishna, the 8th artUar or “incarnation ” of Vishnu, 
and a hero of the Malutbhdrahi. 

Muttra. 

Muttha on Mathura, situated on the riglii bank of the Jumna' 
between Delhi and Agra, is the birthplace of Krishna and tho capital 
>f the district of this name, the central part of which forms one of tho 
most sacred spots in Hindu mythology. A circuit of “ 84 h>s round 
Gokul and Brinddban bears the name of Braj-mamlnl,* and carries 
with it runny association of the earliest Aryan times. Here Krishna, 
the son of Vnsudtfv and his wife Devaki, with his brother BalarXm, 
tended herds on the plain. Every spot here of any consequence is 
sacred, and tho names of the towns and villages in the circuit are- 
often given hy devout Hindus as prnenbmens to their sons. Numerous 
relics of antiquity still attest tho sanctity of this tract. 

Muttra probably formed part of the Groat Hindu Kingdom, 
dating from about 2,000 B.C., of which tho first capital HnstfbSpur 
was succeeded by IndrapWtetlm in 1450 B.O. It remained Hindu 
till the powerful king Asoka of Mngtfdha (Behfu 4 ), whoso sway exten¬ 
ded throughout Hindustan, made Buddhism the state religion in 
244 B.C, It thus became a grent centre of this cult, and was so 
found bv the Chinese pilgrim Fa Flian, who visited it in 400 A.T>. 
Ho states that it then contained twenty monasteries, with 8,000 


*“ According to Hindu topography, the town forms the centre 
of a circuit of S4 tvs, called the circle of * Braj * or * Brajraandal.’ 
This word hraj also means in thf» first instance, 1 a herd* the name 
being derived from the roof, vrdj ‘to go/ and acquiring its significance 
from tho fact, that cattle ar*» always on the move and never can 
remain long on ono pasture ground. Honco it arises that, in tho 
Varliest authorities for Krishna's adventures, both Vraja and Gokuia 
are used to denote not the definite localities now bearing those names, 
but any chanco spot temporarily used for stalling cattle ; inattention 
to this archaism has led to some confusion in assigning sites to the 
various legends,” [Grorvsc.] 
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amounted to twenty, with 2)00 f> resident, monks. The number of 
ihiddhist monuments was also very great, there being no less than 
seven towns containing relics of the principal disciples of Buddha.” 
When Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Muttra in 1017, about 100 years 
•after Hwen Thsang’s visit, Hinduism was again predominant there. 
“It is during these four centuries that wo must place not only the 
decline and fall of Buddhism, but its total disappearance from 
this great city. We may infer that tho votaries of Sakya Muni 
were expelled by force, and their buildings overthrown to furnish 
-materials for those of them Brahmanical rivals ; and now these in 
their turn have been thrown down by tho Mussulmans.” [Cummuj- 
ikani*] 

Mahmud greatly admired the beauty of some of the temples, and 
on this account spared a few of them. He pillaged Muttra for 
twenty days, burned the city, and carried off immense booty of 
inestimable value; including tive golden idols with eyes of rubies: 
a golden image weighing 1,120 lbs* adorned with a sapphire weighing 

lbs. ; 100 silver idols, each being a camel load; and thousands 
of gold and silver utensils. 

The three distinct periods thus indicated in the history of Muttra, 

' f'r., ancient Hinduism, Buddhism, and modern Hinduism, are shown 
by recent discoveries to belong more or less to three different cities 
that have succeeded oach other in tho neighbourhood. The first or 
ancient Hindu city, tho “ Methora” of the Greeks, appears to have 
stood on or near tho site of tho village of Malioli, some, four miles S. 
■of the modern city, close to the Agra road. The second city also 
• v tood S. of the modern city, but closer to it than the first city, whore 
a masjid of Aurnngzeb still marks tho situation of the chief Buddhist 
monastery and temple of former times. Neither of these cities 
stood on the bank of the Jumna, at least on its present bank. The 
next despoiler of Muttra was Sikandar Lodi, whose religious zeal 
nearly annihilated it in 1500, whore most of its temples and idols 
were destroyed. A governor of Muttra was specially appointed by 
Shah Jah£u in 1636 to “stamp out idolatry” and its temples again 
suffered severely. 

Aurangzob, the rrost bigotted of the Mogbal emperors, visited 
Muttra in 1660 and continued tho work of destruction. Ft has been 
noticed ante under tho “J&mn Masjid ” at Airra, how this emperor 
destroyed tho temple of Debra Ktfsu R6i or Kosuva RAi, and erected 
a mosque on its site—a red sandstone building of no particular 
interest or beauty. This temple, built over the great Buddhist 
monastery of Ydsa Y r ihi1r>i or tho mound now known as the Katra Til a 
(see poit) is described by Bernier as standing outside the Dig Gateway. 
Tavernier too saw it in the early part of AurangzeVs reign and 
has given a lengthy description of it as “Tho Pagoda of Mutt*#* 
Ho paid Rs. 2 to sec tho idol, regarding which he writesThe head 
was of black marble with wlmt looked like rubies for eyes. The body 
-and arms were quite concealed by a robe of red velvet. A smaller 
ddol with n white face was pfaced on each side.” According to 
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i the temple was 250 ft. by 72 ft., with a plinth 251 
g&.£b in fact razed every stone of tho Muttra temples K 
L >$uilt mosques with the materials ; and abolished the very 
the city ; changing it to Isl&n^btfd. Ahmad Shah Dur£m,. 
during his third invasion of India, deliberately attacked Muttra in . 
1756 on the occasion of a festival, when it was crowded with worship¬ 
pers. All were slaughtered without mercy ; tho city sacked ; the 
temples and idols destroyed; ami everything of value plundered. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, a detachment of Gwdlior troops at 
Muttra, shot their English officers, plundered the treasury, and then 
joined the mutineers at Delhi. 

Notwithstanding these vicissitudes, modern Muttra still flourishes 
as a great centre of Hindu devotion and pilgrimage,* and its fine 
ghtfts, substantially built houses, and noble temples and mosques, 
lying for about 3 £ miles along the right bank of tho Jumna, together 
with its population of 59,574 souls, are tangible proofs of its pros¬ 
perity. It has an Anglican Church (Christ Church), a Roman 
Catholic Church, an American Mission, a Museum, a Public Carden, 
a High School, a D&k Bungalow, several printing presses and shops,, 
etc. : and its chief industries are the manufacture of paper and 
brass images. Most of its public buildings are of white stono, 
beautifully carved. It has also a small cantonment in which a 
regiment of British cavalry is stationed ; and is accessible from alt 
parts of India by railways, in connection with which there is a 
commodious station. The museum contains many interesting exhibits,. 
among which are a fine statue of Buddha, and a curious carved 
Bachannal group. 

The city is entered by the Hardingo or Hoii Gateway, a finely 
carved memorial to a late District Magistrate. The paved roadway 
within, skirted by bathing-ghtfts along the river, was constructed by 
tho local municipality. Some modern houses with beautifully carved 
facades afford proof of the skill of tho Hindu architects of tho day. 
On the opposite bank of the river is Hansganj or ** Swan-market,”’ 
N. of which stands a stone tower 65ft. high, called the Sati Burj, with 
a staircase to the summit. It is said that when Hrfns was killed by 
Krishna, his widow committed mti here; and according to Growse 
the monument, was erectod in 1570 by the wifo of R<tja Bhar Mai of 
Amber. At Bisraut Gh£t, a little N. of the Sati Burj is the place 
where tho B£j«ts were weighed against gold ; and a noticeable feature 

* The pilgrims resorting to Muttra have no light duty to perform. 

“ The perambulations commence in Bh£don (August-September) on 
account of the anniversary of Krishna’s birth being celebrated in 
that month. Tho number of sacred places, woods, groves, ponds, 
wells, hills and temples—all to be visited in fixed order, is very- 
considerable : but the twelve bans or woods, and twenty-four groves 
or upitbans, are the characteristic features of the pilgrimage, which 
is thence popularly called the *Ban-j6tra.* The numbers twelve 
and twenty-four have been arbitrarily selected on account of their 
mythic significance, and probably few Hindu ritualists, if asked 
offhand to enumerate tho twenty-four upabans, would agree precisely 
in the specification.” [<?roirif,] 
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1 white miirblo arch close to the. river, h urther 
kjaJaf Singh of Jaipur, and also the immense house 
iirid temple of Sfith lawsman DiSs. In the centre of the > city' u the 
Jama Manjid erected by Aurangzob in 1662, on the site of a 
demolished Hindu temple, from which point roads diver|e^to 
Hrindaban, and the cantonment. The mosque stands 14 ft. above the 
level of the street, has four minarets 132 ft. high, and three bid buns 
Tartar domes. Its architectural features are of a very ordinary type, 
hat when it glittered, as it onco did, with encaustic tiles, it was 
doubtless a Very conspicuous object. The Idgah to the \\. of the 
city is ehieflv remarkable for its adornment of glazed tiles. Among 
the most notable temples arc those of Gata Sirdm, 800; Dw>ukii ; 
dish 1815 ; Hfjd Govind, 1867 ; .and Kddha Krishna, 1873. A. good 
general view of iho city is got by crossing the railway bridge. 
Countless stone buildings and bathingpgb&s are seen reflected, m the 
caM mirror of the Jumna, full here of turtles craning out their long 
necks for the food liberally supplied by pious Hindus. 

Modern Muttra is scarcely 150 years old as a city, and the cult of 
Krishna in its present form is also of comparatively modem date, 

• ^ihibiting survivals of the earlier faiths of both the Vedic Aryans 

^The^Fw'tf of ^vhich the site is marked by n mound, and of which 
only the substructure remains, was founded m Akbars time by 
xu/ft Man Singh of Jaipur, his nopliew X>y mamage. 

The site of the Buddhist remains outside die city Jiro maihcci b) 
mounds known as the Chaurdsi Tfla, the Katra Tfla, the Kanktbi 
'I'[la mid the Clmubara Tfla consisting of five mounds. Also a mile to 
the W. of the city is a J.Ain temple, Aurangzdb s mosque (noticed 
above), a great red-sandstone structure on the highest terrace of the 
Katra Tils. is the most conspicuous object m a distant view of 
Muttra On a terrace 5 ft. lower are votive tablets in the Kugri 
clmracter baring ^ date M 3718 to 1720 [1656 to 1663 a j, ] 
Many Buddhist remains have been found in the Kfttra Ida by 
Cunningham and others ; such as a slab inscribed with the genealogy 
of the Gupta dynasty; a statue of Sakya inscribed with the name 
Y£sa Vihira and iho date 281 Saw mi [224 A.o J; etc. Behind the 
Katra Til t is a modern temple to.K&nva, adjoining which is the 
Potara Kund, a stone-casod tank with stone steps down to the water 
and also a stoop ramp for animals. The infant Krishna s clothes 
we washed in this tan*. Many Buddhist remains were found in a 
mound which stood near the jail, during site-clearance for building 
the District Courts. It was then discovered that on this mound had 
stood the monasteries of flavi&hka and Kand&tfk* Vihdra, connected 
with the latter being the tank in which the famous monkey was 
drowned after making an offering to Buddha. An ™ 

found hereof the great king Kamshka, b ^ng ^ date 9 £?h : 
i he left hand of a Buddha sratue, which 

etc. A golden casket was found in the ChauMra mounds, ana 

by Fiihror to be the site of the Upagupta 
M oiiastery mentioned by Hwoo Tbsang, has also yielded numerous 
relics* 
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4'oum at Lucknow is plentifully stocked with theta 
>„??ii^»^>tvhich are too numerous to mention hero. Some of the 
Hijnlpuire is of such a high order as to .suggest the presence of Bactrian 
Greeks among the Buddhists of Muttra. 

Anyone desiring further information may consult —A Monogram 
-on the Jain- Remains qf Muttra by V. A. Smith ; Monumental Anti *. 
'gutties and Inscriptions in. the North-Western Products and Qu.dk by 
A. Piihrer; Archaolpgicat Survey Reports by A. Cunningham, VoIm. I 
and III ; Proceedings of the Arc/utvloaical Department of the N.-W. 
1\ ; and A Duty let Memoir hi the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by F. G, Orowae, 

A branch line of railway runs from Muttra to 
Brindaban, which as a place of pilgrimage ranks with 
Puri, Thanoswar, and Hard war. Bhandirban on the 
opposite bank of the river, now a wild uninhabited 
jungle, is also a place of great sanctity. Permission to 
occupy the Municipal Inspection House at Brindaban 
may be obtained from -either the Collector of Muttra 
or the Municipal Secretary of the place. 

Brindaban. 

Brindaban or VrindAban,* literally ** Tulsi Grove,” is six miles AT, of 
Multra on tho right bank of the Jumna, which by looping round it 
#ives it a peninsular position. It has a population of about 26,000, 
and is exclusively associated with the cult of Krishna as a shepherd, 
He moved to it from Gokul, and his frolics with tho Gopis (milk, 
maids) of tho place, including the hiding away of their clothes while 
they wore bathing, has boon tho admiration of many generations of 
Hindrts. No remains have been discovered connecting it with Bud¬ 
dhism, though of very ancient sanctity; it first rose into import¬ 
ance when some gamins or ** saints ” settled here in the early years of 
Akbar’s reign, and built the small temple of Brinda Devi in the 
Nidhban, another name for BrindAban, 'Ibis small spot, now 
hemmed in by streets, is protected from further encroachment by 
high masonry walls. It is said that at the invitation of these saints 
the emperor visited BrindAban in 3570 and was taken blindfold into 
the Nidhban, where something so marvellous was revealed to him 
that he ever afterwards regarded the place as holy ground, and conse¬ 
quently encouraged the building of more temples here. “ The four 
temples commenced in honour of this event still remain, though in » 
ruinous and sadly neglected condition. They bear the title of 
■Gobind DAvn, Madau Mohan, Gopi NAtk and Jugal Kishor. The 
first named is not only the finest of this particular series, but is the 

* Brinda or wdnda or tulsi is the’native name for the ocimum 
sanctum or li holy basil,” a small aromatic shrub, held in veneration 

by the Hindus because the nymph Tulsi, beloved by Krishna, was 
metamorphosed into it by him. 
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iwpve^ivG religious edifice that Hindu art has ever pro 

^ India.” f Groim). Brindfiban has suffered si-^ 

nout theiconoclastic zeal of Islamic bigotry ; the noble ghfits adorn¬ 
ing tV»e river bank date only from the middle of the 18th century; and 
the area containing the most magnificent temples in Upper India was 
not a century ago “an unclaimed belt of jungle and pasture-ground 
for cattle.” [Gr<nvze t ~} , 

The Temper of Gobind I)eva, standing on the left at. the entrance 
of the town, is of red sandstone and was built by Riga Man Bingh, 
an ancestor of the presont R6ja of Jaipur. It was nearly destroyed 
by Aurangz6i>, but restorations by Government in 1877 have some¬ 
what improved its condition. “ It is one of the most interesting amt 
elegant temples in India, and the only one, perhaps, from which a 
European architect might borrow a few hints. The temple consist* 
of a cruciform porch, internally nearly quite perfect, though exter¬ 
nally it is not quite clear how it was intended to be finished. The 
cell, too, is perfect intern ally—used for worship—but the sikra is 
gone, possibly it may never have been completed. Though not large, 
its dimensions are respectable, the poron measuring 117 ft. E. and 
AV. by 105 ft. N. and S., and is covered oy a true vault, built with 
radiating arches—the only instance, except one, known to exist in a 
Hindu temple in the north of India. Over the four arms of the 
cross the vault is plain, and only 20 ft. span, but in the centre 
it expands to 35ft., and is quite equal in design to the best 
Gothic vaulting known. It is the external design of this temple, 
however, which is the most remarkable. The angles are accentuated 
with singular force and decision, and tho openings, which aro more 
than sufficient for that climate, are picturesquely arranged and 
pleasingly divided. It is, however, the combinations of vertical 
with horizontal lines, covering the whole surface, that forms the 
great merit of the design.” [Fn'gumnX “The walls have an 
average thickness of 10 ft. and are pierced in two stages, the upper 
stage being ft regular triforinm, to which access is obtained by an 
internal staircase,...The general effect of tho interior is not unlike 
that produced by Sr. Paulas Cathedral in London, Under one 
of the niches at the west end of tho nave is a tablet with a long 
Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortunately been much mutilated, 
but enough remains as record of tho fact that the temple was built 
in Sambat 3617, i.e., A.p. 1690, under the direction of tho two 
Gurus Rtfpu and Sanatana.” [Grome.] E. of the Gobind D('vn is a 
great modern temple dedicated fo Rang Ji, the dakhini title of 
Vishnu. It is built in the Madras style, and was completed in 1851 
at a cost of Rs. 45,00,000, by Seth Govind T)as and Rtfdha Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Lakbmi Chand. “The outer walls 
measure 773 ft. in length by 4.40 in breadth, and enclose a fine tank 
and garden in addition to the actual temple-court. This latter has 
lofty gate-towers, or goptif&s, covorod with a profusion of coarse- 
sculpture. In front of the god is erected a pillar, or clfotMjOxt/ia 
xfamba, of copper gilt, 00 ft. in height and also sunk some 24 ft. more 
below tho surface of the ground. This alone cost Its. 10,000. The 
principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted bv 
a pavilion, 93 ft. high, constructed in the Mathura style after the 
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i/native nrtist. In it?! graceful outlines and the ©legit 
i/ted tracery, U presents a striking contrast to the l. 

_hapen masses ot the Madras Gopura, which rises •immediately 

in front of it. A little to one side of the entrance is a detached shod in 
which the god’s rath, or carriage, is kept. It is an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at; .the cornets, aod is 
brought out only once a year in the month of Ctaait during the festival 
of the Drahmotsav. The mela lasts for ten days, on each of which the 
god is taken in state from the temple along the road a distance of 6.0 
yards, to a garden where a pavilion has been erected for his reception* 
The procession is always attended with torches, music, and incense, 
and some military display contributed by the Rfijii of Bbaratpur; 
on the closing day, when only the rath is used, there is a grand show 
of fireworks, which people of all clossts come from long dis¬ 
tances to see. The image, composed of the eight metal-, is seated m 
the centre of the car, wit h attendant Brahmans standing, l eswe to fan 
it with chauries, Back of the Seths, with the rest of the throng, 
gives an occasional hand to the ropes by which the ponderous machine 
is drawn; and by dint of much exertion, the distance ^ordinarily 

accomplished in the space of about two and-a-half hours. [Groiese], 
Adjo.ninu' the Gobind D<5va nro aho two other temples/^sembUng 
each Other, besides a temple recently built by a Beu-Su IMbu, the 
only-noticeable feature in which is a finely carved door. 

The Temtus of Ma Dan Mohan, one of Krishna’s many titles, stands 
near the Ktfb Marddn Gh&t on the river bank at the upper end of 
the town. The god is said to have trampled here o» the head of the 
great serpent Ktfln an event commemorated by several representations 
of cobras’ heads iu a pavilion under two fine The te J a Rj e 

consists of.a navo 57 ft. Ion*, with a choir of 20 ft. squnre at the 
west and, and a sanctuary of the same dimensions boyond. tbo total 
leneto of the nave would seem to have been only about li . tt„ Out 
its vaulted roof has entirely disappeared ; the upper part < f the choir 
tower has also been destroyed. That surmounting* the snerarmm is a 
lofty octagon of curvilinear outline tapering towards the summit, ana 
attached to its south side is a t‘*wer-crowned chapel of precisely 
similar elevation, and differing only in the one respect that its 
exterior surface is enriched with sculptured panels, while tb© other is 

* The* TeMplJok GopinatH, said to have been built]by RaesilJi, who 
distinguished himself during the expedition to Kabul in Ak >ar » 
reign, closely resembles that of Madan Mohan, both in style jir.d 
dimensions, and is probably the earliest of the four most, ancient 
temples. “ It is, however, in a iar more ruinous condition ; the nave 
has entirely disappeared ; throe towers hnvo been levelled with tb© 
roof and the entrance gateway of the court-yard is tottering to it*' fall. 
The special feature of the building is & curious arcade of three 
bracket arches, serving apparently no constructional purpose, ut 
merely added as an ornamental screen to tb© bare south wall, in© 
choir aich is also of handsome design, elaborately decorated with 
arabesque sculptures : but it is partly concealed from view by mean 
sheds which have been built up against it, while the interior is used as 
a stablo and the north side is blocked by the modern temple. Lob 
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i’g^pus OF Jugal Kishor. the last of the four mostTarJiln 
temple^ Stands noar the K&u Gb&t at the lower end of ihe toVb\ 
Wi»s‘&ttrttod in Sam mi 1684 [1627 i.D*l by aOhauhan named Nou-Karan, 
probably a«» elder brother <*f Kiicsi ]Ji, who built the Temple of Gopi 
Nath “ The choir, which is slightly larger than in the other examples, 
being 25 ft. square, has the principal entrance, as usual, at the east end; 
but is peculiar in having also both north and south, a small doorway 
under a hood supported on eight closely-set brackets, carved into the 
form of elephants. Ibc nave has neon completely destroyed,” 
[Grows*]. The Temple of K6dh£ Balabh, another ancient building, 
exists as a fin© ruin. It was demolished by Aurangzeb. 

The ancient and very sacred town of Mahaban is 
reached from Muttra by agoed road six miles long running 
southward from it. The town stands a mile inward from 
the comparatively modern village of Gokul on the left 
bank of the Jumna, the latter being merely asuburbof it. 
But the area occupied by both places has come to be 
called Gokul as often as Mahaban, a fact to be remem¬ 
bered in connection with the indifferent use of these 
names by some authorities. 

MahAban. 

Mahaban or “Great Forest” is the place in Hindu mythology to 
which the iufant Krishna was brought from Muttra by his father- 
while fleeing from the pursuit of the giant Kans, and consigned to 
the care of Nanda and his wife Yasoda. 

The first historical mention of M<th£*>an is its sack apd destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, from which shock, unlike Muttra, it 
never seems to have recovered. Its Hindu ruler at that time is said, 
rather than tail into the hands of his conqueror, to have deliberately 
killed bis family, and then committed suicide. It is next mentioned 
by a contemporary writer a-i being one of tho gathering places of the 
army of Alt£msh when he invaded Kalinjar in 1234. It is also 
incidentally noticed by Babar in i526. And in 1634 it must, indeed, 
have been 4 *>» creat forest,” for Shah Jfihan killedl four ticer* while 
hunting here in that year. The forest hn-* lon^ since disappeared, 
and Mahiban of to-day is but a large village with many mounds 
marking the sites of former Buddhist monasteries, Hindu temples, and 
a fort. The most interesting building here is that known as the Nand 
Bhawun or Palace of Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna. The site 
on which it stands may originally have been occupied by a Buddhist 
monastery, which gave place to a Vishnu temple, converted in the time 
of Aurangzeb into a mosquetouch in fact as a Vishnu temple yielded 
at least the plinth ana some pilisrsof the J&ra* Mnsjid in Purdnn 
Delhi.* Such a structure, ready to hand, may well have been found 


* See “Purina Delhi” in Keene’s Handbook to Delh i, 6th Edition, 





by the local followers of Krishna, for J'eohri&tanirigj ns the 
Nand Bhawuu, and also extremely profitable for exhibiting certain 
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interesting relics of the god’s infancy to tbo legions of his zealous 
worshippers who annually visit Uahtfban. It is certainly incredible 
fch »t the architectural features of Nanda’s abode should be so charac¬ 
teristically those of a Hindu temple. 

The Nand B ha wan has a flat roof supported on 80 pillars, causing 
it to be commonly known as the Asai Khamba. These pillars, ranged 
in five rows with sixteen in each row, form four aisles alternately 
narrow and broad from back to front. The external pillars of the 
outer aisle are massive monoliths, with shafts of many narrow facets 
crossed b> two bands of horizontal carving, and capitals of either 
grotesque beads or four equal figures. The internal pillars are in two 
superimposed lengths jointly as high as the external ones, some being 
quite plain, while others are profusely and richly ornamented. The 
sculptures on four of the pillars are supposed to represent the four 
ages of the we ld— Satya, the first or “Golden Age”: Treta % the second 
or “ Silver Age ”; Dwapar, the third or “Brazen Age”: and Kali, 
th* fourth or * 4 Iron Age ”, The pillar representing the KtfU-yug is the 
plainest, while the other three are beautifully adorned, the first being 
most so. The style of nil the pillars is similar to those in the J£nm 
Masjid at Purrima Delhi, where there are also pillars in two superim¬ 
posed pieces. Most of these were, however, undoubtedly supplied 
by despoiled Hindu temples. The N*nd Bhawan too, doubtless, owes 
its pillars to similar despoilment, it has also a small figure of 
Buddha let into the outer wall, which is uronably a very recent, 
addition. Many fragments of Buddhist sculpture have boon found 
close by. 

Among the relics of Krishna exhibited here is a roughly worked 
cradle covered with red calico and tinsel ; and the sacred infant is 
seen as a blue-black image under a canopy against the wall. The 
churn, consisting of a long bamboo sticking out of a carved st uie, i* 
also here, in which the god’s foster-mother Yasodn made butter; and 
a pillar is shown, said to have been polished by the good woman’s 
hand while loaning against it churning. The hands of venerations of 
pilgrims have equally polished other pillars. Even Krishna’s bdnsri 
or “ flute ” is not forgotten, and a spot in the wall is indicated where 
the milkmaids playfully hid it away. Mothers come here for puri¬ 
fication [chati pujh) on the sixth day after childhirili; and pilgrims 
from all parts of ‘India literally invade it in swarms on the anniversary 
of Krishna's birth in the month of BhAdori. 

“ Doubtless Mahdban was the site of some of those Buddhist 
monasteries, which the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian distinctly states 
existed in his time on both sides of the river. And further, whatever 
may be the exact Indian word concealed under the form Klisoboras or 
Clisobora, given bv Arrian aud Pliny as tbo name of the town 
between which and Mathura the Jumna flowed — A mm's Javianes in 
Gantjem per Palibothro* decurrit inter "ppida. Metkora et Clisobora , 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI, 22—it may he concluded with certainty that 
Mahdban is the site intended.” [Grome\. 

The temples of Gokul are quite modern and far from beautiful, 
most striking feature is the fine gh&t leading to it from the Jumna. 
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APPENDIX A. 

This Memoirs of BAbar. 

The Wakiat-i-Bdbri or “ Memoirs of B6hnr,” written by himself in 
the Ti’ghra character, was translated at Akbar’s request into 
Persian in 1500 by bis famous khdn-kh&n&n Miiza Abdul Rahim, son 
of the emperor’s celebrated tutor, BairAm Kh£n, 

There is a splendid copy of this work in the Agra College Library, 
ft was formerly the property of the Hon’ole James Thomason, Lieut.- 
Governor of the N.-W. Provinces, who died in 1853: nnd judg¬ 
ing from the following note on the flyleaf by the emperor Shah 
Jahtfn, appears ro have once belonged to him :—“ All praise to God 
who gave us the revelations of his hook. Written by Sahib i-KinCn 
the Second.” This note has led some to conclude that the entire work 
is a transcript < f the original by Shah Jab£n ; but the coarse Toghra 
in which it is written contrasts so strikingly with the clerkly pen¬ 
manship of the text, to prove conclusively that Mich is not the 
case. The iitle Sahi b*i- Kirdn II is found inscribed on Shah Jahrin’s 
tomb, and may be rendered, “Second Lord of the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus” TinnSr. who was also l orn under this conjunc¬ 
tion, was the first bearer of the title, as Sahib-i-Kir&n /. 

The book, of fine glazed paper, is indeed a wonder of penmanship. 
All quotations from the KorSui are in letters of gold, while the 
remainder of the text is in either black or red. There are about 50 
full-page illustrations, somewhat in the style of the ilhisirations of 
Froissart that appeared in England about 70 years ago ; but these 
pictures are more highly finished and spirited than their Western 
prototypes. BAbar’s early adventures in Turkist<£n are depicted, aa 
well as his subsequent campaigns, including the battle of PAnipat, 
with the guns that fired ‘‘as much as eight times during the action.*' 
Then follow scenes of state and the chase, with the picnic parties, 
so dear to BAbar’s heart. Finally, a pair of pages facing each other, 
give the great battle fought at Khdnvvn, between BiAna and Fatehpur 
Sfkri, when BAbar broke his wine-flasks and vowed to live a clean 
and sober life, if only he might vanquish the terrible SangrAm Singh 
of Chitor. This hook is priceless, and may well be regarded as one 
of the choicest relics of Agra. Bihar’s likeness is well sustained 
throughout—an oval face with a small black moustache and pointed 
beard. Tin* architecture and animals of Central Asia and India ; the 
costumes of the Tartars and Hindus ; the armour, weapons, and 
trappings of man and horse ; are all rendered with spirit and accuracy. 
Even the thin beards and oblique eyes of the Turkomans, and the 
smooth, small-boned portliness of the Hindus, are not omitted. 





The Chitor Elephants* 


It has been stated under the “ Ffdthi Pol” ( 7 .?:.) of the Agra Fort 
that two stone elephants, ridden by Jaimal and Fatha, were placed 
before this gate wav by Ale bar, to commemorate his onpture of the 
Fort of Chitor in .1568. These statues have been the subject of much 
controversy. Finch, whose narrative of his visit to the Agra Fort in 
1612 [temp., Jahangir] was published in his own words by Pit rah as 
in 1025, states that lie saw at what is identifiable as th-> Hfithi Pol, 
“ Two Rdjaws in stone, wh-» were slain in the King’s Darb^r before 
the King’s eyes, for being over bold in speech, they selling their lives 
bravelv, n. remembrance of which tliev are here placed.” Against 
the asterisk »n this quotation Purchns adds the note: —“It is said 
that they wore two brothers, RAjptfts. tutors to a Prince, their 
nephew, whom the King demanded of them. They refused, and 
were committed ; hut drew'on the officers, slow twelve and at last, by 
multitudes oppressing, wv-re slain, and he«e have elephants of stone 
and themselves figured.’’ Purchas, doubtless, eot his information 
from Finch, who, tbout»h hoof course saw the elephants as a part 
of the statues of the “two Rajaws,” does not mention them, 
just as we ivim-re the horse when speaking of the statue of 
Wellington. 

.The only tragedy in Jahangir’s, reign at all like that stated by 
Mnch and Pnrohas, happened to three, sons of AkhirAj, a son of 
Afebar’s brother in ; b.w, Raja Bhagwtfn I Ms of Jaipur, who, JaMncfr 
says in his Memoirs, we e killed in the palace during a tumult caused 
by themselves. Had statues been erected to these turbulent men— 
than which nothing Is more unlikely—this too would have been 
recorded by Jahangir, which it is not. Most probably, Finch, having 
omitted at^ the time to ascertain the names of the riders of the 
elephants, inadvertently connected them, when he wrote bis narrative 
thirteen years later, with the local gossip heard by him regarding the 
fate of the sons of Akhirtfj, who were neither “ IMjaws ” nor “ tutors 
to & Prince their nephew.” 

The inaccuracy of Finch and Pnrchas in >his matter, is also shown 
following excerpt from Do Laet’s India Vera, published in 
1631 : — “ This was a very groat victory, and in memory of it, the 
King caused two elephants t * be carved, Tajimal Patha sitting on one, 
and one of his chief generals on the other ; and caused them to be 
placed one on each side of the Fort at Agra.” The victory referred 
to is the capture of Chitor by Akbnr : and allowance being raado for 
De Last's characteristic carelessness, and the inability of ancient 
writers to record Oriental nameR correctly, it is clear that Jaimal 
and Fatha were the riders of the elephants, 

1'he following corroborative evidence is also afforded by Bernier, 
who saw these elephants at the Delhi Fort in 1G63 [temp., 
Aurangzebj, to which they had been transferred by Shah Jah&n 
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3^648*:—“ I find nothing remarkable at the en|rjj _ 
6 e, but two great elephants of stoue. which are on th 
nicies of one of the gates; upon one of them is the statue 
of Jam el, the famous Raja of Chitor, and upon the other that of 
Patta, his brother «... These two great elephants, together with 
the two resolute riders sitting on them, do, at tho first entry into 
the fortress, make an impression of greatness and awful lerror 
Tn another place Bernier states that the statues, seen by him at 
tho Delhi Fort “ wero made by Akhar’* [Stephen’s Archceology of 
Delhi], thus connecting them with those at the JHtftbi Pol of the 
Agra Fort. . . , 

Abtfl Fazl, however, mentions in his Ain*-A khan two elephants 
w*th their riders at the Eastern Gate” only, i.e.. at the Darsam 
Darwfoa [q,v. under the “ Agra Fort”]; while in Finch’s narrative 
no statues are noticed hero. Those statues, theiefore, originally 
placed by Akbar at the Darsari DnrwAza, must subsequently have 
been removed, either by him or his successor JahAngfr, to the 
HuCthi Pol. Cunningham writes ar out them The statues * of 
J6ymnl and Patta are simply valuable as wnrks of art, as they are, 
perhaps, the only portrait statues that have been ©noted in India for 
many centuries. They are mode of red sandstone, and are of 
life-size, while the huge elephants on which they sit are of black 
marble, and the housings are decorated with white and yellow 

Probably soon after tho death of Shah Jah£n in 1866, Aurangz6b 
had these elephants and their riders broken up, as savouring of idol¬ 
atry, and buried close to the Piwtfn-i-am of the Delhi Fort, where 
they were found in 1863. 

Judging from the number of mutilated riders and the multitude 
of elephant fragments then unearthed, it i» probable that there were 
the remains of both the animals and of oil the human statues seen by 
Bernier, But for some reason, not now ascertainable, one elephant 
only was built up from the fragments. founds — n clumsily jointed 
misshapen monstrosity of seini-colossnl dimensions, though his original 
could not have been so, for the torsos of the riders are of ordinary, 
though welbdoveloped men. 

Havell contends that the Delhi elephants were in no way connected 
with the nnimrifl placed in the Fort at Agra by Akbar, as believed 
by Cunningham and Keen#', and on the following shallow grounds 
artempts to discredit the deliberately expressed conclusions of these 
rouowned archteologist* :—“ Neither of those authorities se^-m to have 
been aware of the existence of the marks of the feet on the platform 


♦ The history of these elephants, after their arrival at Delhi, is 
given in Keene’s Handbook to Delhi , Appendix A, 6th Edition. 

+ The elephants, made of black slate, were probably, like the 
riders, of ordinary size. 

$ This elephant was broken up in 1905, and its frogmen's may 
be seen at the museum in tho Nakifr Kh£na of the Delhi 
Fort. 
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the Agra Hatbi Pol/ l have compared the mea*tir< 


of these'' marks with the dimensions of the elephant which still exists 
at Delhi, and find that they do not correspond in any wav.f The 
Delhi elephant is a much larger animal, and would not fit into the 
platform at the Agra Gate. General Cunninghaw’s theory, therefore, 
falls to the g*ound.” 

The reader will judge for himself the value of this assertion, when 
informed that Havell’s so-called footmarks in front of the Htfthi Pol 
of the Agra Fort, are undoubtedly circular holes or mortises into 
which fitted projections or tenons from the soles of the elephants feet, 
with the object of fixing them in position, These mortises from 6 to 9^ 
inches in diameter, and from £ to inches in depth, afford no indic¬ 
ation per se of the size of the feot of the elephants which stood, here ; 
but the intervals between them, fore and aft, seem to show that 
the feet of the animals standing over them were in this direction 
about 6 ft. apart; and this interval according to Wolselv belongs 
to a full-sized elephant from 9 to 9£ ft. high—ft monster sufficiently 
warranting Bernier’s “impression of greatness and awful terror.’ 
That really large elephants stood here is also apparent from shallow 
annular segments round the mortises, unnoticed by Havell. 

Havell next stultifies himself by venturing the theory—“ It is just 
possible that the Delhi elephants were intended to be copies of those 

S laced bv Akbar at Agra/ If so, the former had exactly the same 
intensions as the latter ; but he has just previously stated that ‘ the 
Delhi elephant is a much larger animal/’ Hence, notwithstanding 
Havell, tlio dicta of Cunningham and Keene regarding the connection 
between the Agra and Delhi elephants may still be regarded as strictly 
orthodox. * 1 Dilettante, ” a dogmatic writer in the Pioneer of the 2bth 
October, 1907, attempts to convey the impression that the elephants 
at Agra and Fatohpur Sikri stood on low triangular platforms, 
similar to those on which the modern elephants have been placed at 
Delhi. The most casual observation shows, however, that such is 
not the case. Both at Agra and Fatebpur Sfkri the elephants stood 
on high rectangular platforms, and it is significant that no elephants 
stood on the triangular platforms before the Htfthi Pol at Agra, 
which most closely resemble those at Delhi. It is, therefore, reason¬ 
able to conclude, that not elephants but big guns stood on those plat¬ 
forms ; and the foundations said by “ Dilettante” to have been seen 
by him for elephants in the Delhi platforms are thus accounted for. 
The absence of mortise boles, as at Agra, in the Delhi platforms, nDo 
favours the view that no elephants ever stood on the latter* 


* This is a gratuitous assumption. Both Cunningham and Keene, 
doubtless, knew of the existence here of certain marks, but being 
experienced and wise, did not fall into the error of regarding them 
as footmarks. 

f The marks at Agra are net footmarks, as just stated ; and the 
elephant seen by Haved in the Queen’s Garden at Delhi, was, as 
shown ante, a purely imaginary caricature of the animals noticed by 
Bernier 






The Spurious SomnAth Gate.* 


When Mnhmtfd of Ghazni, after indicting a crushing defeat on 
the K&jpitta at their holy city of Somntith in Guj»r£t, sacked the 
rich and most sacred temple of Siva there in 1024, the Brahman 
priests in cb'argp of it offered him a large ransom for their chief 
idol. Rejecting this, he struck the image with his club, on which a 
shower of precious stones gushed from it, worth immensely more 
than the ransom tendered. The conqueror is said to have carried 
Off tlio sandalwood gate of the temple, which with his clu>>, were 
popularly believed to be preserved in his tomb at Ranga near Ghazni. 
So strong wim this belief, that when Shah Shuja sought the aid of 
the Maharaja Hanjft Singh in 1881, t<* recover the throne of Kabdl, 
one of the latter's stipulations was the rest oration of the gate of 
Boranrifch. Tn reply, tho Shah reminded the Mahantja of the pro¬ 
phesied downfall of Sikh dominion on the removal of this Ghazni 
gato.t Singularly, the gat* was removed at the end of 1842, and the 
Sikh kingdom practically collapsed with the death of Sh6r Singh in 
September 1848. 

When K&tntl was evacuated by the British at the end of tho first 
AfgMn War in 1842, what was believed to be the gate of Somn&th 
was brought away by General Nott. by order of the then Governor- 
General, Lord Ellenhorough, whose intention was to solemnly parade 
it throughout Upper and Central India, to Guzarfit as an emblem of 
British sovereignty, probably in connection with the prophecy just 
noticed, and then to restore it to the temple from which it was 
supposed to have been plundered. Lord Ellenborough had already 
informed tho Hindu princes of this intention in an absurdly 
pompous proclamation, in which the gate was styled “a glorious 
trophy of successful warfare .'* Fortunately—as the sequel shows, a 
more dignified policy was adopted, and the gate was conveyed on :i 
triumphal car to the Agra Fort, whore it remained for many years 
in the DfwAn-i-tim (#.y.), then enclosed and used ms an armoury. 
It was removed in 1870 to its present position in the Shah dah^ni 
M-shal (</,i7,), as an exhibit in the Museum of the Archmological 
Society of Agra, which ceased to exist in 1875. 

The gate, 9 ft. wide by 32 ft. high, set in a carved frame about 
5 ft. higher, chiefly consists of Himalayan codarwood (Deodar), no 
parr, of it being made of sandalwood* It has a great number of 
plaques about 8 inches square, and is covered with arabesque designs, 


* It has been the fashion to style this gate, “ The Somntfth Gates,” 
whi' h is misleading. There is but one gate, and this war. never at 
Someth. 

+ See the report of Captain Claude Wade, dated the 21st Nov¬ 
ember 1881. 
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with Oufic inscriptions laudatory of Mahmtfd and his 
c , ii. No trace of Hindu art is visible, and the gate is oleorly 
^that of Muhmtfd’s Tomb, to which it uuuht be appropriately returned 
without any loss to the archaeological we dth of India. Tho sandal¬ 
wood gate of Somn&th, and tho club of Mahmtich seem to have 
disappeared about the time of the British invasion of K^bitl in 
1839 ; but their very existence at Ghazni is probably a baseless 
tradition; and there is certainly no reliable historical evidence 
that Mahmtfd ever carried away any gate from Somntfth, 

Notwithstanding this, and tho palpable indication on the gate itself of 
a Saracenic origin, backed by the opinions of Rawlinson and Porgusson 
to this effect, the myth of its connection with Somn&t.b continued to 
flourish till Lord Ellenborongh’s death in 1871. It was then that the 
well-known artist William Simpson wrote a letter to the Daily News 
of London—the gist of which has been given above—which finally 
exploded the bubble. Simpson first saw r the gate in 1860, when it 
whs in the Diwtfn-i-tfm. While sketching it he was struck with the 
fact that ** Out of the thirty-two millions of Hindu gods thore was 
not one of them visible.” Ho also writes:—“These gates are 
n<»t new, for they bear many evident marks of age. Panels are 
smashed, and much of the ornament destroyed; rude repairs are 
done with scraps of wood and iron ; and, curious link between East 
and West, there are a number of horse-shoes nailed upon these old 
portals.” His final conclusion is—“ Now as their political significance 
has ceased to be, it ought to be known, for historical and archaeolo¬ 
gical reasons, that they are not tho gates of Somntfth.” 

It was Lord Ellenborough’s pompons proclamation connected with 
the Somntfth Gate, that called forth Lord Macaulay’s most brilliant 
philippic in the House of Commons on the 9th March 1848. 


APPENDIX D. 


The most prominent stones and gems in the 

. INLAY WORK OF THE TAJ, AND OTHER 
HISTORICAL BUILDINGS AT AGRA. 

Aoatk (Gown), belongs to the quarts family, and is a semi-trans¬ 
parent or translucent, variegated form of silica, consisting ohiotly of 
chalcedony with mixtures of common quartz and occasional patches 
of jasper and Opal. Its usual colours, gray, white, yellow, and 
brownish-red, often appear as concentric rings nr clouds of varying 
forms and intensity, or in straight parallel layers and bandR. The 
composition of agate is not uniform ; but it uanallv contains from 70 
to 96 per cent, of silica, with varying proportions of alumina, coloured 
by oxide of iron or manganese. Agate can be cut or sawed easily, 
and is us»-d for making cups, rings, seals, handles for knives and forks, 
sword-hilts, rosary hoods, and a great variety of trinkets, Man} 
stones of this kind are marked with representations of men, animals. 
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migiate natural objects? but tbore can be no question that 
lartf^ hrOportion of these are to bo regarded as productions of art. 
Lapidaries intensify and also change the colours of agate by subject¬ 
ing it to heat. It is found in India in the cracks and cavities of the 
Deccan trap, and as pebble* in many rivers. Also in Germany, Brazil, 
Scotland (known then as Scotch pebble), Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 

Closely allied to agate are chalcedony, carnelian, Mocha stones, 
bloodstone, plasma, chrysopraso, and amethyst. t 

2. Amethyst ( YahatMm ), a variety of quartz, gets its cotouts off 
violet-bine, pink, or purple, from an admixture of peroxide of either 
iron or manganese. Ir is often marked by zigzag or undulating lines 
with the colours disposed in clouds. Exposuro to heat changes too 
colour through yellow and green to colourless, m which condition it 
is often palmed < ft* as aquamarine or topaz. According to rhny it 
got its name, amethustos , from the supposed power of preventing 
drunkenness. Though not a true gem, it was formerly much valued 
as an ornamental stone, but being obtained in ereat abundance from 
Brazil, i* now comparatively valueless. There it is often white or 
yellow, and named topaz. It is extensively counterfeited by ordinary 
glatis coloured with mineral matte' . Fine specimens made in France 
about 1690 doceived even connoisseurs. Amethy*t is found in many 
parts of India, hut the finest blue stones come from Ceylon and 
Liberia. It is also a native of Persia, Brazil (white '* r y e \‘ ow ; 
named false topaz), Hungary, Ireland (near Cork), nnd Scotland 

(Aberdeenshire). , . , , 

3. Bloodstone ( Petunia ), an opaque variety of quartz, H darfe- 
green >*nd dendritic (marked with branches like those of shrubs and 
trees), with bright red spots like blood-drops. The same stone with¬ 
out such spoL is known as heliotrope. It is found m various parts 
of India, and is also a product of Siberia, Bohemia, and parts ol 

S °4. Carnelian (Akifc), a variety of quarfci, is chiefly blood-red, but 
also yellow, brown, and almost black. Lapidaries adopt the following 
process f«>r converting the yellow and brown varieties into a rich 
rod:—After being thoroughly dried, the stones are dipped in sul¬ 
phuric acid, and immediately exposed in a covered earthen ware crucible 
to a red heat: the whole is allowed to cool, slowly, and when cold the 
stones are removed and washed. Carnelian is found in many parts 
of fndia. Also in Arabia, Siberia, Bohemia, Saxony, and Scotland 

(Fifeshire). „ . . __ , 

5. OHATX’EDONY (Gowri) t a variety of quartz, is semi-transparent 
or translucent, with white, gray, blue, green, yellow, or brown odours 
disposed in parallel bands. It has a waxy lustre and consists of silica 
in an tin crystallized form. Lapidaries increase its beauty by trie 
following processThe stones are first dried without heat, then 
immersed in a mixture of honey and water, and afterwards placed in 
a heated oven, where they remain for two or three weeks, constantly 
covered with the liquid. They are then washed, dried, and put into 
an earthenware vessel containing sufficient sulphuric acid to coyer 
them ; this vessel is closed nnd placed in the oven for a space varying 
from one to twelve hours, according to the hardness of the stone, lnc 
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__are now removed, washed, and thoroughly dried ; an 

bei^sr ik‘pt in oil for twenty-four hours, are cleaned, cut, an._ 
jpoiisKed, The gray streaks ar^ then increased in intensity ; the brown 
streaks become almost black ; while the white opaque parts become 
brighter by contrast. Chalcedony abounds in India, and is also 
found in Iceland, the Faroes, England, Scotland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Germany (Oberstein). . , . 

Mocha stones are clear grayish chalcedonies, with clouds and 
dashes and rich brown of various shades. They probably owe their 
colour chiefly to art. , , . 

Onyx, prepared from veined chalcedony by the process just given, 
is worked into cameos and intaglios in imitation of the exquisite sample* 
of such work in the Florentine Museum, 

6. CHRY80PUA8E, a variety of quartz, is coloured apple-groen by 
oxide of nickel. It is found in parts of India, and also m Silesia, ana 
North America (Vermont), 

7. Fklsitk {khattu) or fblstosk, popularly known as p obphyrt, 
is a compact stone in which felspar (a silicate of alumina and potasnj 
and quartz are so intimately mixed as to appear to the eyo a homo¬ 
geneous mass. Its colours, chiefly depending upon those ot t 
felspar, aro flesh-red, reddish-brown, purple, yellow, bluish or sia e- 
gray, or even white. The presence of much mica or hornblende 
gives dark-gray, brown, or greenish tints. Porphyry was the name 
given by the ancients to several extremely hard varieties of stone, 
similar in composition to fvlsite. Not only does tins name sumve 
popularly to some extent, but it is also preserved in the curr n 
classification of sm h rocks ns quartz-norphyry. fels»te porphyry, P - 
pbyritio-felsite, etc. Much of the pietra dura at Agra ta ot teisite, 
as are also the tombstones of Itimad-ud-daula and his wife, re - 

is not uncommon in India and other parts of the world, and w»s 
extensively used by the Egyptians and Romans for decorati 

P ra«W ( Tdmra), found plentifully in India and other paitei of 
the world, is composed of silica and alumina, with either im , 
magnesia, or oxide of iron, and 


smut* uiiu niumu'H, ”* v ” 

nd sometimes protoxide of manganese 
or chromic oxide. Its varieties, including oobinrless, white, rea^ 


or onromic oxiae. its viineuos, muiuuiufc > • , ■ 

bronze, areen, black, and yellow, differ in colour according to 
preponderance of odb or other of the accesi-ory ingredients. 

The stone most common in India, known as iron-alunnna or no 
garnet, an<J alsoas almandine, is columbine-red Inclining do violet, 
blood-red, or reddish brown ; and is found as dodecahedral ct y»wvL . 
Varieties occurring in other countries »ro known as the water-ga , 
grossularite (gooseberry stone), assonite (cinnamon stone), nn 
garnet, uwarowite, rothoffite, allochroite, melanito, colopbomt , • 

The red or almandine varieties, when out en cabochon are terrueu 
carbuncles. When of large size and free from black spots, a garnet 
may be worth £20. What is known as “white garnet, is the 

mineral leucite. . . . - ia 

9. Jaspar (Yasham), an opaque close-grained variety of quartz, 
red, yellow, brown, green, gray, white and black, and otten 
bright red colour. It is plain, spotted, veined, banded, curve ^ 
zoned, and also striped red or black or white. It is a flinty siucio 



with a smooth surface like flint, and cor 
more or less clay and oxide of iron. The yollow- 
g£<im eA^-tnvne d to red by burning. 
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Many beautifully marked and variegated jaspers occur in the pietra 
dura of the historical buildings at Agra, and the. gaudily-mottled 
variety, known as Ajuba (wonderful), is specially noticoable at Itimad- 
ud-daula, while it is used as flooring squares at the Mfna Masjid in 
the Fort. The following are other varieties, some of which are named 
after their colours and markings:—[1] Red patched white— Udah; 
[2] brick-red, and dark red barred fighter red— Ratla/c; [3] red 
spotted white, and reddish} brown veined and clouded white— So.mdk ; 
[4] reddish-brown with close irregular markings of yellow, and dark 
brown with black irregular curve*— Abri ; [5] gray clouded dark and 
light brown— JSddal; [fl] V>bick mottled white— Chitla ; [7] brown 
patched black and white— Gudaria; [8] dull green clouded white, and 
red— Zard ; [9] blackish red — Bainjni ; [10] brown patched white— 
Zar; f 11 ] red spotted pink —Guldbi; [12} bands and streaks of dark 
and light reddish-brown— Gillaim ; etc. Jasper is largely found in 
India, and also in the Urals, Tuscan Apennines, Harz, and many 
parts of Scotland. 

10. Lapis-lazuli {Ldjward) has generally a fine azure or rich 
Berlin blue colour, but. some varieties have violet, green, or even red 
tints, or are altogether colourless. It is always opaque, with only a 
slight trunsUioency at th* 3 edges. It is a silicate aluminium, 
calcium, and sodium, a»*d its blue colour results from the presence of 
sulphur as a sulphide of iron or sodium It was lnrgelv used by tho 
Egyptians for ornaments, many of which have been preserved from 
the time of the Phnra-hs. Tnero are also Assyrian seal-cylinders of 
this stone. It appears to have been tho Greek sapphire ; thus Theo- 
phra*tu« des *ribes tho snppheiros as speckled with gold-dust, a des¬ 
cription which is utterly inappropriate to any variety of our modern 
sapphires, but which applies with much force to th« lapis-laz.uli, in¬ 
asmuch as this stone frequently contains dissominated particles of 
iron pyrites, which by th*dr colour and lustre may readily he mistaken 
for such a metal In like manner, Pliny refers to one variety yf the 
sapphirm bein'! spotted with gold. Thert* is probably an allusion to 
it in Job. xxviii, C The stones of it are the place of sapphires; 
and it hath dust of gold” Thi* stone is possibly tho prototype of 
the article now so plentifully manufactured and soli as go dstone. 

Lapis«b*zul5 was formerly largely used in the preparation of the 
beau’i fnl blue pigment called it Urn marine, but this is now otherwise 
prepared. Lapis-lazuli is found in Persia, Tartary, Tibet, China, 
Siberia, Chili, near Lake Baikal, and at Monte Sotnma. 

11. Malachite (Ddndfaranf/), an opaque hydrous carbonate of 
copper, has an adamantine, vitreous, silky, or dull appearance, and is 
coloured emerald or other shades of green. It is found in England, 
France, Siberia, North America, Africa, Australia, etc. 

12. Marble ( marmar) is a name loosely given to any limestone 
sufficiently close in texture to admit of being polished Even serpen¬ 
tine, alabaster, granite, etc., have been incorrectly *o styled. In 
this book the term is restricted to crystalline and compact varieties 
of carbonate of lime, t he white marble used in inlay work bas 
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oen described* No black marble is found in India,* 

6r therefore been u*od, though often so stated m guide books, 
^for~oither inlay or inscriptions in Indian historical buildings. The 
so-called black marble "f Camp bell town and Kilkenny has taken its 
colour from carbon, and is known as Anthraeonite. Hislopite, a green 
marble found at Poona, has taken its colour from celadon ite. There 
are also occasional patches of pink marble in JRkfjpiltAna. 

13. On\X (Siilaimfini ), a semi-transparent or trmlducent variety of 
quartz, consists of layers of variegated chalcedony arranged in 
parallel bands. The ecl airs of the successive strata vary in differ¬ 
ent stones, but in the typical onyx they are black and white. If one 
of the laye»9 consists of the brown chalcedony known as “ sard,” or 
the red variety called “ carnelian,” the resulting stone is termed a 
“sardonyx.” India yields the finest onyxes, and a great trade in 
them is c trriod oil at Broach, the lapidaries of which are supplied 
from Batanpurin the Ktfjpipla State. Onyx is also found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Obersteiu and Idar in Germany, in South America, etc. 

14. Plasma ( Pajair ), an opaque variety of quartz, has a waxy 
lustre, and is coloured green by chlorite, in shades from sap to gras<. 
It is seen in ruins at Rome, and on Mount Olympus. Plasma is 
plentiful in India ; and is also found in the Black Pores*, China, etc. 

15. Ruby {YdkiIt), is the name given by lapidaries and jewellers to 
both the true or Oriental ruby and the spinel ruby. The former is a 
red variety of corui dum or native alumina, of great rarity and 
value ; while ihe latter is an aluminate of magnesia, much inferior to 
the true ruby in both hardness and value. A true ruby of perfect 
colour, weighing h carats, is worth at the present day ten times as 
much as a diamond of equal weight. 

Ancient writers classed garnets as rubies, and in fact all stones of a 
brilliant red colour. The Oriental ruby varies in colour from deep 
cochineal to pale rose-red, in some cases inclining to purple, the 
most valued tint being that kn*»wn to experts as pigeon’s blood colour. 
On exposure to a high temperature the ruby becomes green, but 
regains its original colour on cooling—a behaviour which is consistent 
with the supposition that the stone owe* its colour to the presonce 
of oxide of chromium ; and indeed in artificial tubies, the required 
tint is always obtained by the use of some compound of chromium. 
The sharp edge of a corundum crystal will readily scratch either a 
spinel or a garnet, but has no effort on a true ruby. 

Rubies are found in India, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Bohemia, North 
Carolina, New Jersey, Now Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Australia, and 
other countries; hut Burma has hitherto produced the best 
specimens. 

16. Sapphire {NUam) is said, very questionably, to be found in 
the pietra dura of the Taj, for ranking next to the diamond in hard¬ 
ness, it is an extremely difficult stone to cut. It is a blue transparent 
variety of corundum or native alumina. 

17. Serpentine ( Margaz ), a hydrous silicate of magnesia, is usually 
light or dark green, but also gray, yellow, red, or brown ; often in 
stripes, spots, or veins ; translucent to opaque ; dull resinous ; easily 
scratched with a knife ; and feels greasy, but does not adhere to the 
tongue. It is found plentifully in Tndia, and there are hills of it in 
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_ also occurs in Shetland Cornwall, Norway, Sweden, North 

America, etc. „ _ , , , 

18 Slate (Mtiwl) is an opaque argillaceous rock various colours 
—blue «reen, purple, gray, and black, and a peculiar structure by 
which it readily splits into thin plates or lamina. Black slate is 
found in some pans of India, Kashmir, near Pangi and Attock, etc,, 
and also in many other parts of the world. It is largely use«P in the 
inlay work of the historical buildings at Agra, and also in their 

inscriptions.^ ^j 9 a silicate of aluminium associated with the 
-fluorides of aluminium and silicon. Transparent, vitreous, colour¬ 
less honey-yellow, amber, pink, asparagus green, blue. Becomes 
-electric by heat or friction, when the yellow colour becomes pink. 
When stron-ly heated it suffers considerable loss of weight. Some 
of the finest t -pazes are almost colourless and may be mistaken for 
diamonds. The colour is unstable, the yellow topaz especially being 
liable to suffer bleaching by exposure to sunlight. Hence the fine 
collection in the British Museum is carefully protected from light by 

means of opaque pasteboard caps. . i 

Oriental topaz is the name given to yellow sosquioxide of corun¬ 
dum which is ranch harder and denser than the ordinary stones. 

Pyrophvsalite is a massive opaqne cloavable variety from Faluu. 
Pvcnite is a columnar straw-yellow to reddish-white variety from 
Saxony and Mexico. Th« yellow and smoky varieties of quartz, or 
*‘cairngorm,” are often known in trade as “Scotch topaz,” but they 
are inferior to true t paz in hardness and density. Topaz is found in 
England, Scotland, Ireland. Siberia, Saxony, India, Ceylon, etc. 

*20 Turquoise { Firozv ), or calaite, or caUaimte is opaque, 
skv-blue, greenish-blue, or (rarely) green. It is chemically a hydrated 
phosphate of aluminium, associated with a variable proportion of 
hydrated phosphate of copper to which it owes much of its colour. 
The greon tints of certain varieties appear to be due to admixture with 
salts of iron ; but absolute green chiefly results from weathering and 
age When used as amulets it is frequently engraved with texts from 
the* Kov£n in Arabic or Persian, in many cases gilt. It has always 
been associated with curious superstitions, the most common being 
the notion that it changes colour with variations in its wearer s health 
and even affections.' Counterfeits of it are plentifully produced, 
especially as enamels, undistingui.shable from the original, at least by 

the unaided eye. .. a . L . 

Turquoise is found in Arabia, Mexico, Arizona, Saxony, Siberia, 
Tibet etc.; but the finest specimens come from Persia, where 
Tavernier saw it being quarried in the 17th century. 


Chronograms. 


APPENDIX E. 

Rule for the Interpretation of Chronograms. 

The system under which certain letters of the Arabic alphabet are 
denoted by numbers, known as the Abjad , is as follows:— 

1=1 : wi = 2 : g 3 : a « 4 : $ *** 5 : j =» 6 : 

3=7 :c . = 8:i = 9:Lj?=10:^or^ = 20: 
(J =30 : f* = 40 : ty = 50 : ^ =* 60 : ^ = 70 : o 

= 80 : u" = 90 : J = 100 : y = 200 : <_4 = 300 : 

ia» = 400 : <£> =• 500 : £ =* 600 : i - 700 : <> = 

800 : Je = 900 : £ = 1000. 

RULE.—The Slim of the abjad values of the letters in the clause 
specially noticed in an inscription as ■ containing the tdmipa or 
44 chronogram,’* yields the date concealed in it. 

Example.—T he choronogram specially noticed in the inscription at 
the main entrance ro the .JJma Masjid (g.v*) at Fatehpur Sfkri is:— 

“ffyajf A*x-**J| ” 

“This mosque is second only to the Holy Place.” The date 
concealed is therefore— 

[& 500 4 I — 1 + o “ 50 ^ — 10] -f [f — 1 

4 =■= 30 4 j* — 40 4* — 60 4 ^ ~ 3 4 <> = 4] 4 

[| * i + J * 30 + c *■ 8 + j « 200 4 t = 1 4 f 
* 40J - 561 + 138 4 280 «* 979 a.h. = 1571 a.d. 


APPENDIX F. 

Rules for reducing Muhammadan ( Hijri ) to the 
Christian (Gregorian) years. 

The Muhammadan calendar starts from the day following the nisrht 
of Muhammad’s flight (HipH) from Mocca to Medina, and this the 
1st day of the Muhammadan year 1 fell on Monday, the 19th July, 622 
of the Christian (Gregorian) calendar. Thus the 1st day of rhe 
month Muharram in the year 1 a.h. was the 19th July 622 a.d. 
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/is the first month of the Muhammadan year TW 
Muhammadan year (lunar) =? 354*8667 days ; and that of a 
Ian year (solar) — 365*242' days. Honee the ratio of the 
former to the latter =0*970224. Therefore, if C = a Christian year, 
and H = a Muhammadan year— 

0 « 0*970224 H + 621*5774. 

Rule X.—Multiply 970224 by the Bijri year, cut off 6 decimals 
from the product, and add 621*577 4. The result (rejecting decimals) 
is the Christian year corresponding to any given Muhammadan year. 

Rule II.—The day of the Christian year corresponding to the 1st 
day of any given Muhammadan year is obtained l>y multiplying the 
rejected decimals by 365. 

Example. —Akbar died on th* 12th Jamadi-ul-akhfr 1014 a.H. 
Find the date of his death in terms of the Christian calendar. 

By rule I—970221 x 1014 = 983807136. Cutting off 6 decimals and 
adding 621*5774, we get 983*807136 + 621*5774 = 1605*384586. 
Rejecting the decimals in this result, the year obtained is 1605 a.d. 

By rule II.— Multiplying the rejected decimals by 365, we get— 
0*381536 x 365 = 140*355640, which means that the 1st day of 
1014 A.H. fell on the 140th day of 1605 a.d., i.e., on the 20th Slay 
Of that year. Hence the )2th day of Jamidi-itl-akhir, which was the 
160th day of 1014 a.H. fell on the (140 + 160) = the 300th day of 
1605 A.D * It., on the 27th October of that year. Akbar, therefore 
died on the‘27th October 1605, and not on the 13th, as usually stated. 

The mistake is made in most t.istorios of reckoning the Hijri era 
from Thursday, the 15th July 622 A. D. ; but according to the Gre¬ 
gorian calendar or new style, adopted by Act of Parliament in 1751 
in supersession of the Julian calendar or old style, this era actually 
commenced on Monday, the 19th July 622 a.d. 

A simple, but only approximately accurate, method of finding, the 
Christian year corresponding to any given Hijri year i* as follows 

Rule HI.—Deduct from the Hijri year 3 per cent, of itself, reject¬ 
ing decimals, and add 621 to the result. 

Example.—T hree per cent, of 1014 = 30, which deducted from 
1014=984 ; and 984 4- 621 = 1605. Hence 1014 a.H.= 1605 a.d. 


APPENDIX G. 

This Muhammadan Styles of Indian Architecture. 
I.—Thb Ghori Path an Period— 1193-1288. 

Time of Muhammad Ghori (1193—1206); and the Slave Kings 
Kutub-ud-din Aibek (1206—1210), Ardm (1210-1211), Shams-ud- 
din Alt&mab (1211—1236), Bakan-ud-dfn (1286). Razia Bdgam 
1236—1239). BairtCm (1239-1241), Masifd (1241—1246), Nasir-ud-din 
Mahrmid (1246—1266), Ghiife-ud-din Balkan (1266—1286), aud 
Kaikobdd (1286—1238). 






I 


-Si^BcfiarENS.—The Jtfma Masjid and AltAmsh’s Tomb in Purina 
Delhi.* Fergusson writes about the Jdmit Masjid The history of 
this mosque, as told in its construction, is as curious as anythin# 
about it. It seems that the Afghan conquerors had a tolerably 
distinct idea that pointed arches were the true form for architectural 
openings; but being without science sufficient to construct them, 
they left the Hindu architects and builders whom they employed to 
follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying out the forms. 
The Hindus had up to this time never built arches, nor did they for 
centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they proceeded to moke the 
pointed opening on the same principle' ou which they built their' 
domes. .They carried them up in horizontal courses as far as they 
could, and then closed them by long slabs meeting at the top." 
According to Fergusson Alt&nsh’s Tomb i« the oldest tomb known 
to exist in India. He also writes regarding itThough small, 
it is one of the richest examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan 
purposes that Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though 
the builder still displays a certain degree of inaptness in fitting the 
details to their new purposos.” 

XL—Thk Khilji Pathan Period— 1288 1321. 

Time of the Khilji Kings, Jalfil-ud-din (1288-1295), Ala-ud-dftr 
(1295-13l<i), Mab6rak (13)6-1320), and Nasir-ud-dfn or Khusru 
Parwari (1320-1321). 

Characteristics. —Horse-shoe arches, and elaborate decorations. 

Specimen.— The Al&i Darw£za at Purina Delhi, f Cunningham 
thinks that this gateway is ** the most beautiful specimen of Pathdn 
architecture" ever seen by him, and Fergusson remarks that it 
’* displays thePatlutn style of its period of great perfection, when the 
Hindu masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of decoration 
to the forms of their foreign masters/’ 

III.— The Taghlak Pathan Period— 1321-1450. 

Time of the Taghlak Kings, Ghitfs-ud-dfn (1321-1325), Muhammad 
(1325-1351), Ffroz (1351-1388), Ghias-ud-dfn (1388), Abu Bakr 
(1388-1389), Nastr-ud-dfn Muhammad (1389-1392), Mahnntd (1392- 
1412) ; of Daulat Kh&n Lodi (1412-1414); and of the Saiyad Kings, 
Khizr Kh£n (1414-1421), Mab/Crak (1421-1435), Muhammad (1435-1444), 
and Ala-ud-din (1444-1450). 

Characteristics.—S evere simplicity; stuccoed sloping walls of 
great thickness ; plastered domes on low necks ; and pointed arches. 

Specimens.— The Tomb of Ghi6s-ud-dfn Taghlak at TaghlakSbtfd, 
and the Kaltfn Masjid and Kotla i-Ffroz at Delhi. % CunninghaTu 


* See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi., 6th edition, 
t See Keene’s Hand-book to Delhi, 6th edition. 
T- See Keene's Handbook to Delhi , 6th edition. 
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he KotU-i-Firoz ns ‘’strongly fortified with niaftrivf 
sfqfrfauro than Egyptian slope,” and continues “ One 
v'ways, which still exists, between the well-known L<11 Darw£za 
nqd Firoz Shnh's pillar, i* a tine specimen of this bold but rude 
architecture.” The building* of this period were according to 
Fergusftcm distinguished from those of tho previous periods 44 by a 
simplicity and grandeur much more appropriate, according to our 
ideas, to the spirit of the period.” 

IV,—The Afghan Period—1450 1556. 

Time of tho Lodi Kings, Bahlol (14504488), Sikaudar (14884517), 
Ibrahim (1517-1526) ; of the early Moghul emperors, fbXbar (1526- 
1530V, Hum£yun (15304510); of the Stir kings, Sh6r Shab (1540- 
io45), Salim (15454552), Muhammad Adil (1552-1554), Ibrahim (1554), 
Sikandar (15544555) ; and again of Huin£ytin (15554556). 

Th©ro are no existing buildings of a distinctly Moghal type of the 
time of Bab&r and Humtfytfn. Hence their inclusion in this period. 

CHARACTBRISTICS,--Thin perpendicular walls, and domes on tall 
octagonal necks. Cunningham writes *■ Colour >vas extensively 
employed for both inside and outside decorations, and glazed tiles 
were also used afterwards during the reign of the Bitr family. The 
stucco ornamentation was given up, and a much richer and more 
lasting effect was obtained by the use of different coloured atones.” 

Spbcimbn.-- Kila Kono Masjid in Purina Kila near Delhi.* This 
mosque, built just before this school of art was about to merge 
in. the more ambitious eclectic style of the early Moghals, is 
considered by Fergussoh one of the most satisfactory buildings of its 
class in India ; and ho says of it:—“ We forget the Hindu, except 
in tho delicacy, and we recognize one of the completed architec¬ 
tural styles of the world.” No buildings of the periods notded 
have tall minarets. 


V.—Early Mogiial Period— 1556-1628. 

Time of the Moghal emperors, Akbar (15564 605) and Jahangir 
(16054628). 

Characteristics, —Persian domes r n tall cylindrical necks. This 
school differs from its predecessors in two respects chiefly :-[l] 
A more pronounced attempt to amalgamate selected typos of Hindu 
and Saracenic treatment: [2]. Much holder colouring; the more 
general us** of white marble ; and the substitution of coloured stones 
for encaustic tints. 

It is difficult to distinguish from internal evidence only, tho works 
of Akbar and Jahangir in this period. Both are marked by the 
absence of timber, by the presence of fine carving, and by the 
soaring employment of the true arch. 


See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi , 6th edition, 
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-HmmCytinV Mausoleum near Delhi; the Fort aha the 
>Dfm*oltmm of ltimad-iid-dauln at Agra ; the Palace of Fatfthpur 
Sfkri : and the Mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandra.* 

VI.--The late Moghal Period— 1628-1748. 

Time of the Moghal e mperors Shah Jahan (16*28*1658), 

(1668-1707), Bahadur Shah I (1707-17TJ), Jah£nd£r Shah (17124713), 
Farokhsir (1713 1719), Rnfind• chrtfjafc (1719), Rafiud-duula (1719), 
and Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). 

There are no existing buildings characteristic of this period tutor 
the time of Muhammad Shall. 

CHARACTERISTICS.—The absence to a greater extent than formerly 
of Hindu methods and types ; the presence, more than hitherto, or 
Persian art; and the advancement of pietra dura to a climax of 

perfection. The last ia sty led by Fergusson, “ the great character¬ 
istic of Moghul architecture af ter the time of Akbar.” Most of the 
buildings of this period are stamped with the individuality «•{[ Shah 
Jahim as distinctly as those preceding them are with that Akbar. 
Vigour and originality characterize the latter, while overwrought 
elecance verging on effeminacy, are but too clearly perceptible m tne 
former. The beauty of SUM* JahAn’s creations is, however, unques¬ 
tionable ; and that this was the goal of Ms ambition may be came udod 
from hi* love of flowers. A mao in his best portraits is always 
seen held within a few inches of his nose. 

Specimens. —The ijima Masjid and the Fort with its palaces at 
Delhi ; and the J&ma Ma4id, the TAj, and the Moti Masjid at Acra.t 

Shah JuhAn, tho'greatest of all builders, is the central figure iu 
this period, of which the T£j is certainly the culminating feature. 
His successor, Aurangzdb, erected many masques, chiefly on demo¬ 
lished Hindu temples, such as those at Penares and at Muttra; 
none of which, however, rise above the love] of mediocrity. m» 
best architectural effort is the pretty little MotiMasjid in the De.hi 
Fort. 


* Tho first is described in Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, and the rest 

in this book. ... , T , r . , . 

f These buildings at Delhi are described m Keenes Handbook In- 
Delhi, G th edition ; while full particulars regarding those at Agra 
are given in this book. 
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255 

250 

104 

288 

267 

89 

118 

243 

274 

229 

161 

196 

234 

20S 

236 

198 

261 
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